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War  Department, 
Washington^  December  15,  1847. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  19th 

instant,  requiring  the  Secretary  of   War  to   communicate  to  the 

Senate  ^^a  copy  of  notes  of  a  military  reconnoissance  of  the  route 

from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Missouri,  to  San   Diego,  in  Californiai 

by  Lieutenant  William  H.  Emory,  of  the  topographical  engineers^ 

with  a  map  of  the  said  route  and  of  the  Arkansas,  Del  Norte,  and 

Gila   rivers;  as  also  the  report  of  Colonel  P.  St.  George  Cook's 

route  to  California,  after    diverging  from  the    track   of  General 

Kearny,"   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith   a  report  from  the 

colonel  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  with  the  copies 

required  by  the  resolution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L,  MARCY, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Dallas, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
Washington^  December  15,  1847. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
report  of  First  Lieutenant  Emory,  corps  topographical  engineers, 
of  his  reconnoissance  of  the  route  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in 
Missouri,  to  San  Diego,  in  California,  being  a  reply  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  9th  instant;  alpo  the  report  and  map  of  the 
route  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cook,  being  a  deviation  from  the  route 
followed  by  General  Kearny,  from  the  valley  of  the  "Del  Norte" 
to  a  point  on  the  "Gila,"  called  for  by  the  same  resolution. 

I  beg   leave  to  remark   that  Lieutenant    Emory's  map,  sent  with 
bis  report,  and  founded,  as  the  report  will  show,  upon  numerous, 
careful,  and  well  digested  astronomical  observations^  is  the  oiv^-' 
sal.     We  bare  not  bad  time  to  make  a  copy.    1  Yslo^^^vJcl^x^^^^^^ 


that  the  original  will  be  returned  to  the  archives  of  this  office,  to 
which  it  belongs.  A  copy  will  be  made  in  time  for  the  engraver. 
This  course  will  also  afford  opportunity  to  revise  the  map.  There 
IS  one  leading  position,  in  reference  to  which  the  computers  of 
observations  disagree  more  than  a  minute  in  longitude.  There  is 
also  danger,  if  the  original  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  artist,  that 
it  will  be  defaced  and  seriously  injured. 

The  numerous  sketches  and  drawings  referred  to  in  Emory's  re- 
port are  retained  in  the  office,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the 
Senate.  These  are  also  originals,  copies  of  which  have  not  yet 
"been  made. 

If  the  work  should  be  printed,  it  may  probably  be  advisable  to 
kave  the  map  and  sketches  executed  under  the  direction  of  this 
bureau,  as  in  former  instances. 

Respectfully  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  ABERT, 
Colcnel  Corps  Topographical  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy, 
Secretary  of  War. 
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A  MILITARY  RECONNOISSANCE, 


FBOM 


FORT  LEAYENWORTH,  IN  MISSOURI,  TO  SAN  DIEOO, 
IN  CALIFORNIA, 


INCLTTSIKO 


PARTS  OF  THE  ARKANSAS,  DEL  NORTE,  AND  GILA  RIVERS. 


INSTRUCTIONS,  AND  EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 


Washington,  September  1,  1847. 
To  Col.  J.  J.  Abeet, 

Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers: 

Sir:  The  following  order  was  received  by  me  June  5,  1846: 

Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 

Washington^  June  5, 1846. 

Sir:  Yon  will  repair,  without  delay,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
report  yourself  and  party  to  Colonel  Kearny,  1st  dragoons,  as  field 
and  topographical  engineers  of  his  command.  In  addition  to  your- 
self, the  party  will  consist  of — 

r 

First  Lieutenant  Warner,  now  at  Washington. 
Second  Lieutenant  Abert,  do. 

Second  Lieutenant  Peck. 

Lieutenant  Peck  is  at  West  Point,  but  he  has  been  ordered  to 
repair  to  St.  Louis,  and  report  toiyou  at  that  place.  Should  Colo- 
nel Kearny  be  at  St.  Louis,  which  you  will  ascertain  on  passing 
through  that  place,  you  will  report  to  him  at  St.  Louis. 

Although  ordered  to  report  as  field  and  topographical  engineers, 
under  the  regulations,  you  will  not  consider  these  in  the  light  of 
exclusive  duties,  but  will  perform  any  military  duty  which  shall  be 
assigned  to  you  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  accordance  with  your  rank. 

Should  Colonel  Kearny  have  moved  on  the  prairies  with  his  com- 
mand, you  will  make  every  effort  to  overtake  him. 

Respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  ABERT, 
Colonel  Topographical  Engineers. 

To  Lieut.  W.  H.  Emory,  Top.  Eng. 

Anticipating  that  the  route  of  Colonel  Kearny's  command  would 
be  through  unexplored  regions,  your  suggestions  required,  that  in 
all  cases  where  it  did  not  interfere  with  other  and  more  immediate 
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military  demands  of  the  service,  the  attention  of  myself,  and  the 
officers  assigned  to  duty  with  me,  should  be  employed  in  collecting 
data  which  would  give  the  government  some  idea  of  the  region? 
traversed. 

The  column  commanded  by  Colonel  Kearny,  to  which  we  were 
attached,  styled  "  The  Army  of  the  West,"  to  march  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  was  destined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  more  especially  New  Mexico  and  California. 

It  was  supposed  we  would  barely  reach  Fort  Leavenworth  ia 
time  to  join  the  army,  and  but  twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  u» 
in  Washington  to  collect  the  instruments  and  other  conveniences 
for  such  an  expedition.  This  was  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  objects 
appertaining  directly  to  our  military  wants,  but  insufficient  for  the 
organization  and  outfit  of  a  party  intended  for  exploration.  In 
submitting  the  following  notes,  they  should  be  received  as  obser- 
vations made  at- intervals  snatched  from  other  duties,  and  with  an 
expedition  whose  movements  were  directed  by  other  considerations 
than  those  which  would  influence  the  views  and  conveniences  of 
an  explorer. 

We  left  Washington  on  the  6th  of  June,  unable  to  procure  a  pocket 
chronometer,  or  telescope  of  power  sufficient  to  observe  eclipses^ 
but  through  your  intercession,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Chief  of 
Hydrography,  U.  S.  N.,  we  werfe  provided  with  two  excellent  box 
chronometers.  No.  783  and  No.  2076,  by  Parkinson  and  Frodsham, 
and  we  received  from  the  bureau  two  of  Gambey's  8J  inch  sextants. 

Crossing  the  Alleghanies  the  stage  capsized  with  us,  and  placed 
the  chronometers  in  great  danger,  but  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Bestor, 
who  carried  them  in  a  basket  on  his  arm,  saved  them  from  destruc- 
tion. Their  rates  were  changed  very  materially  by  the  accident,  but 
subsequent  observations  showed  no  other  injury  had  been  incurred. 

Elaborate  observations  for  time  and  rate  were  made  at  St.  Louis; 
from  which  place,  being  tolerably  well  established  in  geographical 
position,  it  was  intended  to  carry  the  longitude  by  chronometer,  but, 
on  reaching  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  chronometers  were  again  found 
to  have  changed  their  rates  materially,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  un- 
steady and  jarring  motion  of  the  steamer  upon  which  we  ascended. 

The  meridian  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Ni- 
^^llet,  is  therefore  taken  as  that  to  which  all  the  determinations  of 
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longitude  as  far  as  Bent's  fort,  by  the  chronometer,  are  referred^ 
mud  any  change  which  subsequent  observations  may  make  in  the 
longitode  of  Fort  Leayenworth,  will  be  common  to  them.  The 
trsTelling  rates  of  chronometer  783  were,  as  the  observations  will 
show,  very  uniform,  and  longitudes  deduced  from  it,  compared  with 
direct  measurements  of  lunar  distances  made  at  various  points,  give 
satisfactory  comparisons  as  far  as  camp  70,  October  9th,  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  At  this  point  we  left  the  wagons,  thence  crossing  the 
mountains  to  the  Gila  river,  some  irregularity  in  the  rates  is  dis- 
coverable, until  we  reach  camp  83,  October  26th,  on  the  Gila  river. 

From  that  point  (camp  83)  to  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific,  the  rates 
were  very  uniform.  Assuming  Captain  Belcher's  determination  of 
San  Diego,  Ih.  48m.  44^.,  west  from  Greenwich,  and  carrying  my 
longitudes  back,  they  compare  well  with  the  longitudes  derived 
from  the  direct  measurements  of  lunar  distances  made  at  different 
points  on  the  route. 

The  longitude  between  the  camps  of  October  9th  and  October  26th 
is  derived  from  direct  measurements,  and  from  lunar  distances. 

Of  the  latitudes. 

The  latitudes  were  determined  by  measuring  with  one  of  the 
Gambey  sextants  the  double  altitudes  of  stars  near  the  meridian^ 
and  at  all  important  points  by  observations  on  north  and  south  stars 
as  nearly  as  they  could  be  obtained  of  equal  altitudes.  At  these 
last  points,  where  the  observations  are  multiplied,  their  places  may 
be  depended  upon  to  the  nearest  five  seconds. 

Of  local  time. 

The  local  time  was,  in  all  cases,  determined  by  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  on  different  sides  of  the  meridian. 

The  astronomical  observations,  in  number,  were  computed, 

in  the  first  place,  by  myself  and  Mr.  Bestor,  and  subsequently  by 
Professor  J.  C.  Hubbard.  The  results,  as  given  in  the  appendix, 
are  the  final  computations  of  Professor  Hubbard,  whose  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  computer  entitles  his  work  to  entire  confidence. 
These  observations  establish  the  geographical  position  of  62  points, 
extending  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  Pacific,  most  of  which  lie 
in  regions  before  undetermined. 
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Heights  above  the  sea. 

At  Fort  Leavenworth,  through  the  liberality  of  the  medical  de- 
partment, I  was  furnished  with  a  syphon  barometer,  by  Bunten, 
Ko.  616,  the  comparison  of  which,  with  the  standard  at  Paris,  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  note. 

Observatoire. — Comparison  du  barometre  a  syphon,  No.  515  de 
Bunten,  avec  le  baromitre  de  I'observatoire. 

Le  barometre  No.  515,  donne  des  hauteurs  plus  grandes  que 
celles  qui  sont  indiqu^es  par  le  barometre  de  I'observatoire,  la  dif- 
ference est  de  0.45  centiemes  de  millimetre. 

Bornm^fr.  5  No.   515   ...., 759.19 

Barometre,     {observatoire 758.74 

Difference +0.45 

Barometre  de. 


L'obserratoire. 

No. 

515. 

12.9 
12.0 
11.3 
10.3 
8.7 

768.20 
761.60 
762.14 
758.06 
753.80 

+0.40 
+0.50 
+0.66 
+0.44 
+0.36 

768.60 
762.00 
762.70 
768.50 
756.15 

12.5 
11.8 
11.0 
10.0 

8.8 

2.25 
+0.45 

Paris  le  5  Fevrier^  1843. 

GORYOZ. 

The  discussion  of  the  data  upon  which  the  heights  indicated  by 
the  barometer  have  been  founded,  would,  if  pursued,  occupy  some 
space;  for  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  basis  of 
comparison,  as  far  as  Santa  F4,  is  a  series  of  observations  made  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  with  the  sj^me  instrument,  running  through  two 
years;  and  the  height  of  the  hospital  at  Fort  Leavenworth  above 
the  sea  assumed  at  912  feet. 

From  Santa  F6,  down  the  Del  Norte,  and  thence  west  as  far  as 
camp  83,  of  October  26th,  the  basis  of  comparison  is  the  series  of 
observations,  running  through  two  months,  at  Santa  F6. 
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From  the  camp  of  October  26th,  on  the  Oila,  the  basis  of  com- 
parison is  the  mean  of  the  observations  made  at  San  Diego,  on  the 
Pacific,  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  barometer  was  left  on  the 
Pacific,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Warner,  topographical  en- 
gineers; and  the  farther  observations  made  with  it  on  that  coast 
will  afford,  at  some  future  time,  data  upon  which  to  reconsider  the 
results  now  given,  particularly  those  in  the  last  section.  In  the 
absence  of  corresponding  observations,  the  object  has  been  to  get  a 
column  of  reference,  progressing  west,  with  the  places  observed  at. 
The  formula  used  is  that  of  Altman's.  The  heights  deduced  are 
marked  on  the  map;  but  they  should  be  considered,  at  best,  but  as 
near  approximations  to  the  truth. 

The  time  of  day  at  which  the  observations  were  made  is  not  that 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  best;  but,  the  halts  being  be- 
yond my  control,  I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances. 

As  far  as  Santa  F6,  I  received  the  assistance  of  Lieutenants  J. 
W.  Abert  and  G.  W.  Peck,  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engi- 
neers; both  of  whom  had  but  too  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  less  favored  climates,  and  fell  ill — the  first  at 
Bent's  fort,  and  the  last  at  Santa  F6. 

From  Santa  F6  to  the  Pacific,  I  was  aided  by  First  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Warner,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  and  Mr.  Norman 
Bestor;  all  of  whom  deserve  notice  for  the  zeal  tfnd  industry  with 
which  they  performed  their  duty.  Whilst  with  me,  Lieutenant 
Peck  made  the  topographical  sketches;  after  he  left,  they  were 
made  by  Lieutenant  Warner. 

I  would  here  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
Colonel  Robert  Campbell  and  Dr.  Engelmann,*  of  St.  Louis,  for  the 
disinterested  and  efficient  aid  they,  rendered  us  in  St.  Louis  in  our 
hurried  preparations  for  a  long  and  tedious  journey.  The  advice 
given  us  by  Colonel  Campbell,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in 
prairie  life,  was  felt  beneficially  to  the  last  of  the  journey. 

The  country  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Santa  F6,  traversed 
by  the  army  of  the  west,  may  be  divided  into  three  great  divisions, 
distinct  in  character,  climate,  and  products,  viz:  from  Fort  Leaven- 


*  An  interestug  account  of  the  cacti  observed  on  the  route,  furnished  by  Dr.  Engelmann, 
win  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  2,  continued. 
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worth  to  Pawnee  fork,  from  Pawnee  fork  to  Bent's  Fort,  and  from 
Bent's  Fort  to  Santa  F6. 

The  two  first  divisions  have  been  so  often  traversed,  that  I  have 
omitted  my  diary  embracing  them,  contenting  myself  with  a  few 
general  remarks;  but  the  scientific,  and  especially  astronomical  ob- 
servations referring  to  them,  are  as  full  as  in  regard  to  the  other 
regions. 

For  the  information  of  detachments  moving  on  that  route,  a  table 
of  distances  has  been  prepared;  which,  with  the  map,  (though  on 
rather  too  small  a  scale  for  military  purposes,)  may  enable  move- 
ments to  be  made  without  other  guides. 

Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Pawnee  fork,  the  country  is  a 
high,  rolling  prairie,  traversed  by  many  streams,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Kansas,  or  ^^  Kaw;"  and  all  but  this  river  may  be 
forded,  except  during  freshets. 

The  beds  of  the  streams  are  generally  deeply  indented  in  the 
soil,  and  their  banks  almost  vertical,  developing,  where  the  streams 
make  their  incisions  in  the  earth,  strata  of  fossiliferous  limestone^ 
of  various  shades  of  brown,  filled  with  the  remains  of  crinoidea. 

On  a  branch  of  the  Wah-Karrussi,  where  the  Oregon  trail  strikes 
it,  a  seam  of  bituminous  coal  crops  out.  This  is  worked  by  the 
Indians,  one  of  whom  we  met  driving  an  ox-cart  loaded  with  coaT^ 
to  Westport.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  is^  sandy  loom,  covered 
with  rich  vegetable  deposite;  the  whole  based  upon  a  stratum  of 
clay  and  limestone. 

Trees  are  to  be  seen  only  along  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  that  of  vast,  rolling 
fields,  enclosed  with  colossal  hedges.  The  growth  along  these 
streams,  as  they  approach  the. eastern  part  of  the  section  under 
consideration,  consists  of  ash,  burr  oak,  black  walnut,  chesnut  oak, 
black  oak,  long-leaved  willow,  sycamore,  buck-eye,  American  elm, 
pig-nut  hickory,  hack-berry,  and  sumach;  towards  the  west,  as  you 
approach  the  99th  meridian  of  longitude,  the  growth  along  the 
streams  becomes  almost  exclusively  cotton-wood.  Council  Orove 
creek  forms  an  exception  to  this,  as  most  of  the  trees  enumerated 
above  flourish  in  its  vicinity,  and  render  it,  for  that  reason,  a  well 
known  halting-place  for  caravans,  for  the  repairs  of  wagons,  and 
the  acquisition  of  spare  axles. 
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On  the  uplands  the  grass  is  luxurianty  and  occasionally  is  found 
tbe  wild  tea  and  pilot  weed. 

As  jon  draw  near  the  meridian  of  Pawnee  Fork,  99^  west  of 
Greenwich,  the  country  changes,  almost  imperceptibly,  until  it 
Berges  into  the  arid,  barren  wastes  described  under  that  section. 
The  transition  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  cacti  and  other  spinose 
plants,  the  first  of  which  we  saw  in  longitude  98^. 

Near  the  same  meridian  the  buffalo  grass*  was  seen  in  small 
quantities,  and,  about  noon,  our  party  was  cheered  for  the  first 
time  by  the  sight  of  a  small  ^^band"  of  buffalo,  two  of  which 
we  killed,  at  the  expense  of  a  couple  of  fine  horses,  which  never 
recorered  from  the  chase.  Horses  occasionally  f^d  on  grain  be- 
come rery  weak  feeding  on  grass  alone,  and  should  never  in  that 
condition  be  subjected  to  quick  work.  A  violation  of  this  precept 
kis  cost  many  volunteers  their  horses,  and  entailed  trouble  without 
end  on  many  inexperienced  travellers  ^^  westward  bound."  The 
lext  day  immense  herds  of  the  buffalo  were  seen. 

We  were  now  on  ground  (see  map  of  July  10th)  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Pawnees,  Sioux,  Osages,  and  oc- 
casionally the  Comanches.  Their  range  is  seldom  farther  east  than 
Coancil  Grove.  The  country  thence,  to  the  western  borders  of 
Missouri,  is  in  the  hands  of  Indians  owing  allegiance  to,  and  re- 
ceiving stipends  from,  the  United  States;  they  live  in  log-houses, 
cultivate  the  soil,  rear  cattle,  and  pursue  some  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
They  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  savage  of  the  plains 
and  the  white  man  of  the  States. 

The  latitude  of  our  camp,  a  few  thousand  feet  southeast  of  where 
the  road  crosses  the  Pawnee  Fork,  is  38^  10'  10'';  and  the  longi- 
tude, by  chronometer,  is  98^  55'  22".  The  height  above  the  sea, 
indicated  approximately  by  the  barometer,  is  1,932  feet;  the  point, 
as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pawnee  Fork  and  the  Arkansas  river. 

The  section  of  country  embraced  between  this  point  and  Bent^s 
Fort  is  totally  different  in  character  from  that  just  described,  but 
the  change  ie  gradual,  and  may  be  anticipated  from  what  has  been 

*For  a  description  of  tbis  famous  gthSB,  see  A^'ieodx  No.  ?. 
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said  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  country  so  far  S^st  as 
the  98th  degree,  or  even  the  97th  meridian. 

The  position  of  our  camp  near  Bent's  Fort,  determined  by  29  al- 
titudes of  Polaris  and  35  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  alpha  aquils^ 
is  38°  02'  53'',  and  the  longitude,  by  the  measurement  of  distances 
between  the  moon  and  alpha  aquilse  and  alpha  virginis,  is  103°  01^ 
agreeing  within  34^.  with  the  chronometric  determination  of  the 
same  point. — (See  Appendix.) 

Our  route  from  Pawnee  Fork  to  this  point  was  along  the  Arkan- 
sas river.  The  approximate  height  of  Bent's  Fort  above  the  sea  is 
3,958  feet,  and  the  height  where  we  first  struck  the  river,  at  the 
bend,  is  1,658  feet,  the  distance  between  these  two  points  being  311 
miles,  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  seven  feet  and  four -tenths  per 
mile.  Its  bed  is  of  sand,  sometimes  of  rounded  pebbles  of  the  pri- 
mitive rock.  It  is  seldom  more  than  150  yards  wide,  and,  but  for 
the  quicksands,  is  everywhere  fordable.  The  bottom  land,  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile 
to  two  miles,  and  is  generally  covered  with  good  nutritious  grass. 
Beyond  this  the  ground  rises  by  gentle  slopes  into  a  wilderness  of 
sand  hills  on  the  south  and  into  prairie  on  the  north.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions;  for  instance,  at  the  great  bend,  the  sand  hills 
from  the  south  impinge  abruptly  on  the  course  of  the  river;  at 
Pawnee  rock,  a  long  swell  in  the  ground  terminates  in  an  abrupt 
hill  of  highly  ferruginous  sandstone;  and  ten  miles  above  Chou- 
teau's island,  the  hills  along  the  river  are  vertical,  as  if  the  river 
had  cut  a  passage  through  them;  and,  as  you  approach  Bent's  Fort 
the  hills  generally  roll  in  more  boldly  on  the  river,  and  the  bottoms 
become  narrower,  and  the  grass  more  precious. 

At  these  places  the  geological  formation  can  be  seen  distinctly. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  river  it  is  a  conglomerate  of  pebbles, 
sometimes  shells  cemented  by  lime  and  clay  overlaying  a  stratum 
of  soft  sandstone,  which  in  turn,  overlays  a  blue  shale,  and  some- 
times the  richest  description  of  marl. 

Higher  up  the  river,  we  find  the  same  formation,  but  in  addition 
argillaceous  limestone,  containing  ammonites  and  other  impres- 
sions of  shells  in  great  variety,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  dis- 
tinct impressions  of  oyster  shells.  The  dip  in  both  cases  about  6% 
and  a  little  north  .of  east. 
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The  soil  of  the  plains  is  a  granitic  sand,  intermixed  with  the 
exuTis  of  animals  and  vegetable  matter,  supporting  a  scanty  vege- 
tation. The  eye  wanders  in  vain  over  these  immense  wastes  in 
search  of  trees.  Mot  one  is  to  be  seen.  The  principal  growth  is 
the  buffalo  grass,  cacti  in  endless  variety,  and  very  rarely  that 
Yonderful  plant,  the  Ipomea  leptophylla,  called  by  the  hunter,  man 
root)  from  the  similarity  of  its  root  in  size  and  shape  to  the  body 
of  a  man.  It  is  esculent,  and  serves  to  sustain  human  life  in  some 
of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  hunger  and  privation  to  which  men  who 
roam  the  prairies,  as  an  occupation,  are  subjected. 

July  24. — Near  the  dry  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  creek,  the  Yucca 
Angustifolia,  palmillo  of  the  Spaniards,  or  soap  plant,  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  marked  a  new  change  in  the  soil  and  vegetation 
of  the  prairies. 

The  narrow  strip  which  I  have  described  as  the  bottom  land  of 
the  Arkansas,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three  miles  wide, 
contains  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses,  which,  by  the  judicious 
selection  and  distribution  of  the  camps,  sustained  all  the  animals 
of  the  army  of  the  west  whilst  on  the  river.  The  only  tree  of  any 
magnitude  found  on  its  course  is  the  cotton-wood*,  (Populus  Cana- 
densis,) and  it  frequently  happens  that  not  one  of  these  is  seen  in 
a  whole  day's  journey,  and  the  buffalo  dung  and  wild  sage  consti- 
tute the  only  fuel  to  be  procured.  About  35  miles  before  reaching 
Bent's  Fort  is  found  what  is  called  the  ^*big  timber."  Here  the 
valley  of  the  river  widens,  and  the  banks  on  either  side  fall  towards 
it  in  gentle  slopes.  The  ^^  big  timber"  is  a  thinly  scattered  growth 
of  large  cotton- woods  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  three  or  four  miles  long.  It  is  here  the  Chyennes,  Arapahoes, 
and  the  Eioways  sometimes  winter,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
scanty  supply  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  to  let  their  animals  browse  on 
the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  cotton-wood.  The  buffaloes  are  some- 
times driven  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  is  here  intense 
for  the  latitude,  to  the  same  place  to  feed  upon  the  cotton -wood. 
To  this  point,  which  has  been  indicated  to  the  government  as  a 
suitable  one  for  a  military  post,  Mr.  Bent  thinks  of  moving  his 
establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  grasses  and  cotton-wood  mentioned,  we  find  in 
the  bottonaa  wild  plum,  wild  cherry,  vrillow,  ^ximm^i  ^xv^^^^^VV'^-^^ 
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scouring  rush,  a  powerful  diuretic  upon  horses,  Mexican  poppy, 
and  other  plants,  which  will  be  found  noted  in  appendix  No.  2. 

The  animals  of  this  section  q^  the  country  are  the  buffalo,  deer, 
antelope,  elk,  marmot,  wolf,  tigama  cornuta,  &c.;  but,  for  a  more 
specific  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  region  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  Bent's  Fort,  reference  is  made  to  the  interesting 
notes  of  one  of  my  assistants.  Lieutenant  Abert,  in  appendix  No.  6. 

Except  the  buffalo,  game  is  very  scarce,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  support  a  party  of  men,  however  small  their  number. 
The  buffalo,  where  they  range,  may  be  relied  upon  to  support 
a  column  of  many  thousand  men;  but  their  range  is  very  uncertain. 
This  year  it  was  westward,  between  the  98th  degree  and  the  lOlst 
meridian  of  longitude. 

For  an  account  of  the  country  from  Bent's  Fort  to  the  Pacific,  I 
submit  my  notes,  in  which  I  have  set  down  what  passed  under 
my  own  observation. 

The  accompanying  map  is  also  limited  chiefly  to  the  route  fol- 
lowed, based  upon  the  data  exhibited  in  the  appendices,  and  num- 
bered from  3  to  5. 

For  a  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the 
country  traversed  than  will  be  found  in  the  journal,  I  refer  to  the 
catalogue  prepared  by  that  eminent  botanist,  Dr.  John  Torrey,  to 
whom  all  the  plants  and  drawings  were  submitted — forming  appen- 
dix No.  2.  The  specimens  brought  home  to  aid  me  in  elucidating 
the  geology  of  the  route,  were  submitted  to  Professor  John  Frazer, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  to  whose  learning  and  knowledge 
I  am  under  great  obligation. 

The  military  force  under  Colonel  Kearny,  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico  and  the  countries  beyond,  consisted  of  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  (6-pounders,)  under  the  command  of  Major 
Clark,  three  squadrons  of  the  first  dragoons,  under  Major  Sumner, 
the  first  regiment  of  Missouri  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Doniphan, 
and  two  companies  of  infantry,  under  Captain  Agney.  This  force 
was  detached  in  different  columns  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
were  concentrated  with  admirable  order  and  precision  on  the  1st 
of  August,  at  a  camp  nine  miles  below  Bent's  Fort. 

And  here  I  would  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  excellent  under- 
standing which  prevailed  throughout  between  regulars  and  volun- 
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teers,  and  the  cheerfalness  with  which  they  came  to  each  others 
assistance  whenever  the   privations  and  hardships  of   the  march 
called  for   the  interchange   of  kindly  offices  among  them.     The 
Tolnnteers,  though  but  recently  accustomed  to  the  ease  and  com- 
forts of  smiling  homes,  bore  up   against  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  tedious  march,  through  unexplored  re- 
gions, with  a  zeal,  courage,  and  devotion  thHt  would  have  graced 
time-worn  yeterans,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their  conduct 
as  soldiers.     There  was  a  noble  emulation  in  the  conduct  of  regu- 
lars and  volunteers,  which,  in  no  small   degree  benefitted  the  ser- 
vice; while,  at  the  same  time,  it  promoted  that  cordiality  in  their* 
intercourse,  which  will  make  their  future  meetings,  in  Uie  more 
pesceful  walks  of  life,  a  gladsome  event  to  both. 


NOTES. 


August  2,  1846. — ^I  looked  in  the  direction  of  Bent's  Fort,  and 
saw  a  huge  United  States  flag  flowing  to  the  breeze,  and  straining 
every  fibre  of  an  ash  pole  planted  over  the  centre  of  a  gate.  The 
mystery  was  soon  revealed  by  a  column  of  dust  to  the  east,  ad- 
vancing with  about  the  velocity  of  a  fast  walking  horse — it  was 
"  the  Army  of  the  West."  I  ordered  my  horses  to  be  hitched  up, 
and,  as  the  column  passed,  tookimy  place  with  the  staff. 

A  little  below  the  fort  the  river  was  forded  without  difficulty, 
being  paved  with  well  attritioned  pebbles  of  the  primitive  rock,, 
and  not  more  than  knee  deep. 

We  advanced  five  miles  along  the  river,  where  its  bed  slides 
over  a  black,  carbonaceous  shale,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  coal, 
and  induced  some  persons  to  dig  for  it. 

Here  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  pursued  our  course  over  an  arid, 
elevated  plain,  for  twenty  miles,  without  water.  When  we  reached 
the  Timpas,  we  found  the  water  in  puddles,  and  the  grass  bad. 

Colonel  Doniphan  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  Arkansas  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Timpas,  and  rejoin  the  army  by  following  the 
bed  of  that  stream. 

Near  where  we  left  the  Arkansas  we  found,  on  the  side  of  the 
slope,  several  singular  d^mi-spheroids,  about  the  size  of  an  um- 
brella, coated 'with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  pyramidal  crystals,  which, 
at  a  distance,  resembled  the  bubbles  of  a  huge  boiling  caldron. 

Along  the  Arkansas  the  principal  growth  consists  of  very  coarse 
grass,  and  a  few  cotton-woods  and  willows.  The  plains  were  cov- 
ered with  very  short  grass,  Sesleria  Dactyloides,  now  burnt  to  cin- 
der, and  artemisia. 

The  only  animals  seen  were  one  black-tailed  rabbit  and  an  ante- 
lope; both  of  which  were  killed. 

Our  march  was  S6  miles,  that  of  the  army  37;  the  last  20  miles 
without  water. 
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The  artillery  arrived  in  camp  atout  11,  p.  m.;  both  men  and 
horses  were  parched  with  thirst.  The  teamsters,  ^who  had  to  em 
counter  the  dust,  suffered  very  much.  When  water  was  near,  thej 
sprang  from  their  seats  and  ran  for  it  like  mad  men.  Two  horsei 
sank  under  this  day's  march. 

Our  ascent  was  considerable  to-day.  The  height,  indicated  bj 
ihc  barometer,  being  4,523  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

August  3. — We  ascended  the  Timpassixand  three-quarter  miles, 
and  halted  for  the  day  near  running  water;  the  grass  was  all  burned 
dry,  and  not  a  green  sprig  to  be  seen.  Three  buttes  were  passed, 
of  singular  appearance;  some  idea  of  which  will  be  given  by  the 
sketch.  They  were  composed  of  limestone,  and  were  garnished 
at  their  bases  with  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime,  like  those  described 
yesterday.  A  part  of  our  road  was  on  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  paved 
with  argillaceous  limestone,  containing,  now  and  then,  the  impres- 
sion of  oyster  shells  very  distinctly.  The  valley  in  which  we 
encamped  presented  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  being  surrounded 
with  bnttes,  capped  with  stunted  cedar.  The  stratification,  how* 
ever,  appeared  regular,  and  to  correspond  on  different  sides  of  the 
valley. 

The  growth  of  to-day  was  similar  to  that  found  on  the  plains 
yesterday,  to  which  may  be  added  an  evergreen  and  a  magnificent 
cactus  three  feet  high,  with  round  limbs  shaped  like  a  rope,  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  branching  at  right  angles.  It  is  said 
the  Mexicans  make  hedges  of  it. 

Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment  passed  our  camp  about  4,  p.  m. 

The  water  was  in  pools,  charged  with  vegetable  matter  and  salt. 

The  formation  of  the  adjacent  hills  was  distinct;  first,  a  stratum 
of  lime-stone,  ten  feet  thick,  then  hard  sandstone,  with  ammonites 
and  a  variety  of  other  shells,  &c.,  overlaying  blue  marie.  From  the 
sides  of  the  hills  protruded  geodes,  with  crystallized  limestone,  and 
the  ground  was  everywhere  strewed  with  detached  pieces  of  ferru« 
ginous  sandstone.  On  these  hills  we  foitnd  cedar  growing,  very 
stunted;  Missouri  flax;  several  varieties  of  wild  currants;  a  very 
stunted  growth  of  plums;  moss  and  cacti  in  great  variety,  but  di^ 
minutive. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp,  by  nine  observations  on  Polaris,  out 
of  the  meridian,  is  ^T  44'  56  \ 
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The  longitude  derived  from  the  chronometer^  by  an  estimate  of 
the  local  time  derived  from  eight  measurements  of  the  double  alti- 
tude of  Arcturus  on  the  west,  and  seven  of  Alpha  Aquilse  in  the 
east,  is  6A.  54m.  06.7^« 

The  barometer  reading  indicates  a  height  above  the  sea  of  4|761 
feet. 

August  4. — The  road  wound  through  the  valley  of  the  Timpas. 
The  soil,  being  impregnated  with  lime,  rendered  the  dust,  which 
rose  in  dense  columns,  distressing. 

Dwarfed  cedar  skirted  the  road  on  each  side.  The  strata  of  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  were  the  same  as  described  yesterday; 
but  the  ferruginous  nodules  and  blocks  of  sandstone  were  more 
frequent. 

Thirteen  miles'  march  brought  us  to  the  crossing  of  the  Timpas. 
The  only  water  we  found  there  was  in  a  hole  40  feet  in  diameter, 
into  which  the  men  rushed  with  great  eagerness,  disturbing  the 
vegetable  deposit  formed  on  its  surface,  and  thereby  rendering  it 
unfit  for  use.  Nine  miles  further  on  we  came  to  ^^  the  hole  in 
the  rock" — a  large  hole  filled  with  stagnant,  though  drinkable, 
water. 

We  saw  at  times  during  the  day  a  few  antelopes,  rabbits,  wild 
horses,  jack  daws,  meadow  larks,  and  king  birds.  The  pasture  was 
80  bad  that  Colonel  Kearny  determined  to  march  to  the  ^^  hole  in 
the  prairie,"  the  neighborhood  of  which,  though  said  to  be  desti- 
tute of  water,  affords  some  dry  grass. 

We  passed  a  dead  horse  belonging  to  the  infantry,  black  with 
crows,  and  a  wolf  in  their  midst,  quietly  feeding  on  the  carcass. 
This  gave  us  unpleasant  forebodings  for  our  noble,  but  now  attenu- 
ated, horses. 

We  reached  the  ^^  hole  in  the  prairie"  at  10,  p.  m.,  the  distance 
being  14^  miles,  and  found  grass,  as  we  expected:  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  water  also.  .  The  night  was  deliciaus,  and  all 
slept  in  the  open  air.     The  infantry  were  encamped  here. 

The  total  distance  to-daj  was  36  miles.  The  horses  were  now 
falling  away  in  an  alarming  manner,  but  the  mules  seem  to  require 
the  stimulus  of  distention,  and  nothing  else:  this  the  dry  grass 
affords. 
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On  tbe  uplands  the  grass  is  luxurianti  and  occasionally  is  found 

the  wild  tea  and  pilot  weed. 

As  jou   draw  near  the  meridian  of  Pawnee  Fork,  99^  west  of 

Greenwich,  the  country  changes,  almost    imperceptibly,  until  it 

Herges  into  the  arid,  barren  wastes  described  under  that  section. 

The  transition  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  cacti  and  other  spinose 

plants,  the  first  of  which  we  saw  in  longitude  98^. 

Near  the  same  meridian  the  buffalo  grass*  was  seen  in  small 
quantities,  and,  about  noon,  our  party  was  cheered  for  the  first 
time  by  the  sight  of  a  small  "band"  of  buffalo,  two  of  which 
we  killed,  at  the  expense  of  a  couple  of  fine  horses,  which  never 
recorered  from  the  chase.  Horses  occasionally  f^d  on  grain  be* 
come  yery  weak  feeding  on  grass  alone,  and  should  never  in  that 
condition  be  subjected  to  quick  work.  A  violation  of  this  precept 
has  cost  many  volunteers  their  horses,  and  entailed  trouble  without 
end  on  many  inexperienced  travellers  "  westward  bound."  The 
text  day  immense  herds  of  the  buffalo  were  seen. 

We  were  now  on  ground  (see  map  of  July  10th)  which  is  tra- 
Tersed  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Pawnees,  Sioux,  Osages,  and  oc- 
casionally the  Comanches.  Their  range  is  seldom  farther  east  than 
Council  Grove.  The  country  thence,  to  the  western  borders  of 
Missouri,  is  in  the  hands  of  Indians  owing  allegiance  to,  and  re* 
eeiving  stipends  from,  the  United  States;  they  live  in  log-houses, 
cultivate  the  soil,  rear  cattle,  and  pursue  some  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
They  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  savage  of  the  plains 
and  the  white  man  of  the  States. 

The  latitude  of  our  camp,  a  few  thousand  feet  southeast  of  where 
the  road  crosses  the  Pawnee  Fork,  is  38^  lO^  10'';  and  the  longi- 
tude, by  chronometer,  is  98°  55'  22".  The  height  above  the  sea, 
indicated  approximately  by  the  barometer,  is  1,932  feet;  the  point, 
as  w^ill  be  seen  on  the  map,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pawnee  Fork  and  the  Arkansas  river. 

The  section  of  country  embraced  between  this  point  and  Bent^s 
Fort  is  totally  different  in  character  from  that  just  described,  but 
the  change  iz  gradual,  and  may  be  anticipated  from  what  has  been 

*For  a  description  of  tbis  famous  gthu,  see  A/jeodx  No.  ?. 
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can  people,  and,  probably,  to  buy  wheat  if  any  could  be  pur- 
chased, and  to  distribute  the  proclamations  of  the  colonel  com- 
manding. 

Yesterday,  Wm.  Bent  and  six  others,  forming  a  spy* guard,  were 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  mountain  passes.  In  this  company 
was  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  jr.,  who  had  been  in  this  country  some 
months,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Measured  13  double  altitudes  of  Polaris,  in  the  north,  for  lati- 
tude, and  7  of  Aquila,  in  the  east,  for  local  time,  and  the  resulting 
latitude  is  3T  12'  10",  ^nd  longitude  6h.  56m.  48«.  The  height 
indicated  by  the  barometer  is  5,896  feet. 

August  6. — Colonel  Kearny  left  Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment 
and  Major  Clarke's  artillery  at  our  old  camp-ground  of  last  night, 
and  scattered  Sumner's  dragoons  three  or  four  miles  up  the  creek, 
to  pass  the  day  in  renovating  the  animals  by  nips  at  the  little 
bunches  of  grass  spread  at  intervals  in  the  valleys.  This  being 
done,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Raton,  and,  after  marching 
17  miles,  halted  with  the  infantry  and  general  staff,  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Strong  parties  were  sent  forward 
to  repair  the  roaJ,  which  winds  through  a  picturesque  valley,  with 
the  Raton  towering  to  the  left.  Pine  trees  here  obtain  a  respect- 
able size,  and  lined  tht  valley  through  the  whole  day's  march.  A 
few  oaks,  (Quercus  Olivaformis,)  big  enough  for  axles,  were  found 
Bear  the  halting-place  of  to-night.  When  we  first  left  the  camp 
this  morning,  we  saw  several  clumps  of  the  pinon,  (Pinus  edulis.)  It 
bears  a  resinous  nut,  eaten  by  Mf*xicans  and  Indians.  We  found  also 
the  Lamita  in  great  abundance.  It  resembles  the  wild  currant,  and 
is,  probably,  one  of  its  varieties;  grows  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
and  bears  a  red  berry,  which  is  gathered,  dried,  pounded,  and  then 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  making  a  very  pleasant  drink,  resem- 
bling currant  cordial.  We  were  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  get 
either  the  fruit  or  flower.  Neither  this  plant,  the  pinon,  nor  any 
of  the  plum  trees,  nor  grape  vines,  had  any  fruit  on  them;  which 
is  attributable  to  the  excessive  drought.  The  stream,  which  was 
last  year  a  rushing  torrent,  is  this  year  dry,  and  in  pools. 

The  view  from  our  camp  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  reminds 
persons  of  the  landscapes  of  Palestine.  Without  attempting  a  de- 
scription, I  refer  to  the  sketch. 
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The  rocks  of  the  mountain  were  chiefly  a  light  sandstone — in 
strata,  not  far  from  horizontal;  and  the  road  was  covered  with 
many  fragments  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  of  purplish  brown  color,  porous, 
and  melting  over  a  slow  fire. 

The  roadns  well  located.  The  general  appearance  is  something 
like  the  pass  at  the  summit  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  but 
the  scenery  bolder,  and  less  adorned  with  vegetation. 

An  express  returned  from  the  spy-guard,  which  reported  all  clear 
in  front.  Captain  Cooke  and  Mr.  LiffendorTer  have  only  reached 
the  Canadian  river.  It  was  reported  to  me  that,  at  Captain  Sum- 
ner's camp,  about  7  miles  above  where  we  encamped  last  night, 
and  12  miles  from  the  summit,  an  immense  field  of  coal  crops  out; 
the  seam  being  30  feet  deep.  To-night  our  animals  were  refreshed 
with  good  grass  and  water. 

Nine  observations  on  Polaris  give,  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
37^  00'  21' . 

Seven  on   Arcturus,  in  the  west,  and   7  on  Alpha  Aquilsc,  in  the 
cast,  give  the  chronometric  longitude  6A.  57m.  01.355. 
Height  above  the  sea,  7,169  feet. 

August  7,  camp  36. — We  recommenced  the  ascent  of  the  Raton, 
which  we  reached  with  ease,  with  our  wagons,  in  about  two  miles. 
^The  height  of  this  point  above  the  sea,  as  indicated  by  the  barom- 
eter, is  7,500  feet.  From  the  summit  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
Pike's  peak,  the  Wattahyah,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  running 
south  from  the  Wattahyah.  Several  large  white  masses  were  dis- 
cernible near  the  summits  of  the^ range,  which  we  at  first  took  for 
SD0W|  but  which,  on  examination  with  the  telescope,  were  found  to 
consist  of  white  limestone,  or  granular  quartz,  of  which  we  after-- 
wards  saw  so  much  in  this  country.  As  we  drew  near,  the  view 
was  no  less  imposing.  To  the  east  rose  the  Raton,  which  appeared 
still  as  high  as  from  the  camp,  1,500  feet  below.  On  the  top  of  the 
Raton  the  geological  formation  is  very  singular,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  succession  of  castles.  As  a  day  would  be  required 
to  visit  it,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  that  pleasure,  and  examine  it 
merely  with  the  glass.  The  mountain  appears  to  be  formed  chiefly 
of  sandstone,  disposed  in  strata  of  various  shades  of  color,  dipping 
gently  to  the  east,  until  you  reach  near  the  summit,  where  the  cas- 
tellated   appearance  commences,  the  sides  become  perpendicular^ 
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and  the  seams  yertlcal.  The  valley  is  strewed  with  pebbles  and 
fragments  of  trap  rock,  and  the  fusible  rock  described  yesterday^ 
cellular  lava,  and  some  pumice. 

For  two  days  our  way  was  strewed  with  flowers;  exhilarated  by 
the  ascent,  the  green  foliage  of^  the  trees  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  deserts  we  had  left  behind,  they  were  the  most  agreeable  days 
of  the  journey. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  lake,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
summit,  where  immense  hordes  of  deer,  antelope,  and  buffalo  con- 
gregate, but  may  be  doubted. 

The  descent  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  ascent,  and,  for  the 
first  few  miles,  through  a  valley  of  good  burned  grass  and  stag- 
nant waters,  containing  many  beautiful  flowers.  But  frequently 
you  come  to  a  place  where  the  stream  (a  branch  of  the  Canadian) 
has  worked  itself  through  the  mountains,  and  the  road  has  to  as- 
cend and  then  descend  a  sharp  spur.  Here  the  difficulties  com- 
mence; and  the  road,  for  three  or  four  miles,  is  just  passable  for 
a  wagon;  many  of  the  train  were  broken  in  the  passage.  A  few 
thousand  dollars  judiciously  expended  here,  would  be  an  immense 
saving  to  the  government,  if  the  Santa  F6  country  is  to  be  perma- 
nently occupied,  and  Bent's  Fort  road  adopted.  A  few  miles  ftom 
the  summit  we  reached  a  wide  valley  where  the  mountains  open^ 
out,  and  the  inhospitable  looking  hills  recede  to  a  respectable  dis- 
tance to  the  right  and  left.  Sixteen  miles  from  camp  36  brought 
us  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Canadian,  a  slow  running  streanr, 
discharging  a  volume  of  water  Ihe  thickness  of  a  man's  waist. 
We  found  here  Bent's  camp.  I  dismounted  under  the  shade  of  a 
cotton-wood,  near  an  ant-hill,  and  saw  something  black  which  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  busy  little  insects;  and,  on  examination, 
found  it  to  be  bituminous  coal,  lumps  of  which  were  afterwards 
found  thickly  scattered  over  the  plain.  After  crossing  the  river, 
and  proceeding  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  I  found  the  party  from 
which  I  had  become  separated  encamped  on  the  river,  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  grass,  wood,  and  water;  and  here  we  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  a  few  sprigs  of  the  famous  grama,  {^theropogon  OUgos- 
tachyum.) 

The  growth  on  to-day's  march  was  piilon  in  small  quantities, 
scrub  oak,  scrub  pine,  a  few  lamita  bushes,  and,  on  the  Canadian, 
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a  f«w  cotton-wood  trees;  except  at  the  camp)  there  was  little  or 
BO  grass.  The  eyening  threatened  rain,  but  the  clouds  passed 
away,  and  we  had  a  good  night  for  observations.  We  have  had 
DO  rain  since  we  left  Cow  creeks,  thirty  days  ago. 

We  are  now  in  what  may  be  called  the  paradise  of  that  part  of 
the  country  between  Bent's  Fort  and  San  Miguel;  and  yet  he  who 
leaves  the  edge  of  the  Canadian  or  its  tributaries  must  make  a 
good  day's  march  to  find  wood,  water,  or  grass. 

There  may  be  mineral  wealth  in  these  mountains,  but  its  dis- 
covery must  be  left  to  some  explorer  not  attached  to  the  staff 
of  an  army  making  forced  marches  into  an  enemy's  country. 

To-day  commenced  our  half- rations  of  bread;  though  not  suffer- 
iog  for  meat,  we  are  anxious  to  seize  on  Santa  F6  and  its  stock  of 
provisions  as  soon  as  possible. 

August  8. — We  remained  in  camp  all  day  to  allow  Colonel 
Doniphan's  regiment  and  the  artillery  to  come  up.  During  the 
day,  we  ha'd  gusts  of  wind,  and  clouds  discharging  rain  to  the 
west.  Captain  Sumner  drilled  his  three  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
and  made  quite  an  imposing  show. 

The  latitude  of  the  camp  is  36^  47'  34'';  the  longitude  6A.  56m. 
59,1s. 

On  the  7th,  I  measured  8  altitudes  of  Arcturus  in  the  west,  and 
8  of  Alpha  Aquilae  in  the  east;  and,  on  the  8th,  10  of  Arcturus 
and  8  of  Alpha  Aquilse — showing  the  rate  of  chronometer  783  to 
be  losing  3^.  per  day. 

The  height  determined  approximately,  is  6,112  feet  above  the 
sea. 

August  9. — We  broke  up  camp  at  2^  o'clock,  and  marched  with 
the  colonel's  staff  and  the  first  dragoons  10^  miles,  and  encamped 
under  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  Canadian,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Canadian.  The  grass 
was  short,  but  good;  the  water  in  small  quantities,  and  in  puddles. 
Here  we  found  a  trap-dyke — course  north  83  west — which  shows 
itself  also  on  the  Canadian,  about  four  miles  distant,  in  the  same 
course. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  last  night's  camp,  the  road 
forks-— one  branch  running  near  the  mountains  to  the  west, but  nearly 
parallel  to  the  old  road,  and  never  distant  mote  IVl^h  i^vix  m'^^^^ 
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and  almost  all  the  time  in  sight  of  it.  The  army  was  divided — 
the  artillery,  infantry,  and  wagon  train  ordered  to  take  the  lower, 
and  the  Missouri  volunteers  and  first  dragoons  the  upper  road. 
The  valley  here  opens  out  into  an  extensive  plain,  slightly  rolling, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  perpendicular  hills,  covered  with 
stunted  cedar  and  the  piilon.  In  this  extensive  valley  or  plain 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye,  from  any  of  the  neighboring  heights, 
the  valleys  of  the  Canadian  and  its  tributaries,  the  Yermejo,  the 
Poni,  the  Little  Cimarron,  the  Rayada,  and  the  Ocat6.  We  saw 
troops  of  antelopes,  horses,  deer,  &c.;  cacti  in  great  abund- 
ane,  and  in  every  variety;  also,  a  plant  which  Dr.  De  Camp  pointed 
out  as  being  highly  balsamic;  having  collected  quantities  of  it 
during  his  campaign  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  tested  its  efficacy 
as  a  substitute  for  Balsam  Cop. 

To-night  we  observed  a  great  number  of  insects,  the  first  remarked 
since  leaving  the  Arkansas.  Birds  were  equally  rare,  with  th< 
exception  of  the  cow-bunting,  which  has  been  seen  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  whole  route,  and  in  a  state  so  tame  as  to  often  alight 
on  our  horses.  The  horned  frog  (Agama  Cornuta)  also  abounds 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  route  westward  from  Chouteau's  island. 

•August  10. — Colonel  Kearny  was  dissatisfied  with  the  upper  road, 
and  determined  to  strike  for  the  old  road.  We  did  so  after  reach- 
ing the  Vermejo,  9J  miles  in  a  diagonal  line,  and  rejoined  it  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Little  Cimarron,  where  we  found  the  infantry  en- 
camped—total distance  20^  miles.  The  grass  good,  and  water 
plenty,  though  not  flowing.  Another  trap-dyke,  parallel  nearly 
to  the  last,  and  three  miles  distant,  presented  its  wall-like  front. 
It  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone  and  crys- 
talized  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  Mexican  came  into  camp  from  Bent's  Fort,  and  reported  Lieu- 
tenant Abert  much  better.  Colonel  Kearny  allowed  him  to  pass 
to  Taos,  which  place  (60  miles  distant  by  a  bridle  path)  he  ex- 
pected to  reach  to-night.  The  colonel  sent  by  him  copies  of  hU 
proclamation. 

Five  Mexicans  were  captured  by  Bent's  spy  company;  they  were 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  our  forces,  with  orders  to  detain  all  per- 
sons passing  out  of  New  Mexico.  They  were  mounted  on  diminu- 
tive asses,  and  presented  a  ludicrous  contrast  by  the  side  of  the  big 
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men  and  horses  of  the  first  dragoons.  Fitzpatrick|  our  guide,  who 
seldom  laughs,  became  almost  convulsed  whenever  he  turned  his 
well  practised  eye  in  their  direction. 

Mr.  Towle,  an  American  citizen,  came  to  head-quarters  at  the 
Yermejoi  and  reported  himself  just  escaped  from  Taos.  He  brought 
the  intelligence  that,  yesterday,  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
Armijo  reached  there,  calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  placing  the 
whole  country  under  martial  law;  that  Armijo  has  assembled  all  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  numbering  about  2,000,  and  all  the  citizens  capable 
of  bearing  arms;  that  310  Mexican  dragoons  arrived  in  Santa  F6 
the  day  Armijo's  proclamation  was  issued,  and  that  1,200  more  were 
hourly  expected;  that  the  Mexicans,  to  a  man,  were  anxious  for  a 
fight,  but  that  half  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  would  be  made  to  fight.  . 

A  succession  of  thunder  storms  passed  , yesterday  to  the  north 
and  west,  but  did  not  reach  us.  The  ground  indicates  recent  rain, 
M  also  does  the  grass,  which  looks  as  in  the  spring,  just  sprouting. 
The  hills  to  the  left,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  the  same  as  in  the 
Raton,  were  of  different  colored  sandstone,  regularly  stratified,  and 
dipping  gently  to  the  east,  topped  by  a  mural  precipice  of  green 
stone.  The  growth  on  the  mountains,  pinon  and  cedar.  On  the 
plains,  which  are  covered  with  scoriee,  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen. 

We  encamped  on  the  Little  Cimarron,  and  observed  at  night  for 
latitude  and  time.  7  altitudes  of  Polaris  give  for  the  latitude  36^ 
27'  5C;  7  on  Arcturus  in  the  west,  and  the  same  nu  aberon  Alpha 
Aquilae  in  the  east,  give  the  meridian  by  chronometer  differences 
64.  58m.  39ff.     Approximate  height  6,027  feet. 

August  11. — We  made  a  long  march  to-day  with  the  advanced 
guard  and  the  1st  dragoons,  to  the  Ocat^,  31|  miles.  The  road  ap- 
proaches the  Ocat6,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff  to. the  north,  where 
the  river  runs  through  a  canon,  making  it  inaccessible  to  animals. 
We  ascend  the  river  for  four  or  five  miles,  to  where  the  road  crosses; 
there  we  left  the  road,  and  at  that  point,  the  river  being  dry,  con- 
tinued to  ascend  it  a  mile,  and  found  good  grass,  and,  occasionally, 
running  water.  The  scenery  to-day  was  very  pretty,  sometimes 
approaching  to  the  grand;  the  road  passed  through  a  succession  of 
valleys,  and  crossed  numerous  ^^  divides"  of  the  Rayada  and  Ocat6. 
The  Rayada  is  a  limpid  running  stream,  ten  miles  from  thft  IA\.\.\% 
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CimarroD)  the  first  of  the  kind  noted,  though  we  have  been  tra«- 
yersing  the  bases  of  many  mountains  for  days  past.  The  pasture^ 
however,  is  not  good.  At  points  two  and  four  miles  farther,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  there  are  springs  and  good  grass.  At  the 
last  point  we  overtook  the  infantry,  where  they  halted.  About 
five  miles  before  reaching  the  Ocat6,  the  road  descends  into  a 
valley,  overhung  by  confused  and  rugged  cliffs,  which  give  promise 
of  grass  and  water;  but,  on  going  down,  we  found  that  this  beauti- 
ful valley  had  no  outlet,  but  terminated  in  a  salt  lakje.  The  lake  j 
is  now  dry,  and  its  bed  is  white  with  a  thin  saline  encrustation.  [ 
Here  the  road  is  indistinct,  and  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left.  - 
At  this  moment  we  discovered  coming  towards  us,  at  full  speed, 
Bent's  spy-guard.  All  thought  they  had  met  the  enemy;  I  was 
ordered  to  ride  forward  to  m*et  them,  followed  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
and  two  dragoons.  It  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm;  they  had  missed 
their  road,  and  were  galloping  back  to  regain  it. 

The  hills  are  composed  principally  of  basalt  and  a  porous  vol- 
canic  stone,  very  hard,  with  metallic  fiacture  and  lustre,  traversed 
by  dykes  of  trap.  The  lava  is  underlayed  by  sandstone.  From 
the  uniform  height  of  these  hills,  one  would  think  they  originally 
formed  the  table  land,  and  that  the  valleys  had  been  formed  by 
some  denuding  process,  and  their  limits  determined  by  the  alternate 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  hard  crust  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Matters  are  now  becoming  very  interesting.  Six  or  eight  Mexi- 
cans were  captured  last  night,  and  on  their  persons  was  found  the 
proclamation  of  the  Prefect  of  Taos,  based  upon  that  of  Armijo, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  to  repel  the  ^^  Americans,  who  were 
coming  to  invade  their  soil  and  destroy  their  property  and  liberties ;^^ 
ordering  an  enrolment  of  all  citizens  over  15  and  under  50.  It  is 
decidedly  less  bombastic  than  any  Mexican  paper  I  have  yet  seen. 
Colonel  Kearny  assembled  these  prisoners,  altogether  some  ten  or 
twelve,  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  ordered  that,  when  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army  should  have  passed,  they  should  be  released. 
These  men  were  not  deficient  in  form  or  stature;  their  faces  ex- 
pressed good  nature,  bordering  on  idiocy;  they  were  mounted  oa 
little  donkies  and  jennies,  guided  by  clubs  instead  of  bridles. 

Two  more  Mexicans,  of  a  better  class,  were  captured  to-night| 
or  rather  they  came  into  camp.     Their  story  was,  that  they^had 
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come  out  by  order  of  the  alcalde  of  the  Moro  town  to  look  out  foi 
their  standing  enemies,  t]^  Eutaws,  who  were  reported  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    That  they  had  beard  of  our  advance  some  time  sincey 
hut  belieyed  us  to  be  at  the  Rayada,  22  miles  back;  but  seeing  our 
wagonsi  and  having  faith  in  the  Americans^  they  rode  without  hesi- 
tation into  our  camp.     When  they  said  they  had  faith  in  us,  the 
colonel  ordered  them  to  shake  hands  with  him.    They  were  ordered 
to  be  detained  for  a*day  or  two,  for  it  was  quite  evident  to  all  they 
were  spies,  who  had  come  too  suddenly  into  the  little  ravine  in 
vhich  we  were  encamped. 

They  appeared  well  pleased,  and  one  of  them,  after  proceeding 
a  few  steps  with  the  guard,  turned  back  and  presented  the  colonel 
nith  a  fresh  cream  cheese. 

The  grass  was  interspersed  with  a  great  variety  of  new  and  beau- 
tifnl  flowers,  &c.,  &c.  The  hills  were  sparsely  covered  with  cedar 
iDd  pinon.  Antelopes  and  horned  frogs  in  abundance,  but  no  other 
animals  were  seen. 

Height  of  this  camp  6,946  feet. 

August  12.«— The  elder  Mexican  was  discharged,  giving  him  two 
proclamations;  one  for  the  alcalde,  another  for  the  people  of  his 
town.  A- message  was  sent  to  the  alcalde  to  meet  us  at  the  cross^ 
iog  of  the  Moro,  with  several  of  his  chief  men.  The  other  Mexi- 
can was  retained  as  a  guide.  About  12  o'clock  the  advance  was 
sounded,  and  the  colonel^  with  Sumner's  command,  marched  20 
Miles,  and  halted  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  fine  grass  and  pools  of 
cool  water,  where  the  wild  liquorice  (Glycyrrhiza  Lepidota)  grew 
plentifully.  The  stream,  where  flowing,  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Moro. 

From  the  drift  wood,  &c.,  found  in  its  wide,  well-grassed  bed,  I 
infer  it  is  subject  to  great  freshets.  In  crossing  from  the  Ocat^  to 
the  valley  of  the  Moro,  the  mountains  become  more  rolling;  and 
as  we  approached  the  Moro,  the  valley  opened  out,  and  the  whole 
country  became  more  tame  in  its  appearance. 

Ten  miles  up  the  Moro  is  the  Moro  town,  containing,  we  were 
informed,  200  houses. 

It  is  off  the  lower  road;  but  a  tolerable  wagon  road  leads  to  the 
village  from  our  camp  of  last  night. 
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The  plains  were  strewed  with  fragments  of  brick-dust  colored 
lara,  scorise  and  slag;  the  hills,  to  the^eft,  capped  with  white 
granular  quartz.  The  plains  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation; 
the  hills  bear  a  stunted  growth  of  pinon  and  red  cedar.  Rains  hare 
fallen  here  recently,  and  the  grass  in  the  bottoms  is  good.  The 
grama  is  now  found  constantly.  We  saw  to-day  some  ground 
squirrels,  with  stripes  on  their  sides:  in  their  habits,  resembling  the 
common  prairie  dog.  A  flight  of  birds  was  seen'to  the  south,  but  toe 
distant  to  distinguish.  We  were  attracted  to  the  left  by  an  object 
which  was  supposed  to  be  an  Indian,  but,  on  coming  up  to  it,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  sandstone  block  standing  on  end  and  topped  by 
another  shorter  block.  A  mountain  man,  versed  in  these  signs^ 
said  it  was  in  commemoration  of  a  talk  and  friendly  smoke  between 
some  two  or  three  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  latitude  of  the  place,  from  7  observations  on  Polaris,  is  35^ 
54'  2V'y  and  the  longitude,  deduced,  from  the  local  time  by  7  alti- 
tudes of  alpha  lyrse  in  the  west,  and  11  of  the  sun  in  the  east,  was 
6A.  59m.  49^. 
The  height  above  the  sea  6,670  feet. 

August  13. — At  12  o'clock,  as  the  rear  column  came  in  sight,  the 
call  of  ^^  boots  and  saddles"  was  sounded,  and  in  20  minutes  we 
were  off.  We  had  not  advanced  more  than  one  mile  when  Bent, 
of  the  spy-guard,  came  up  with  four  prisoners.  They  represented 
themselves  to  be  an  ensign  and  three  privates  of  the  Mexican 
army,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  our  force.  They 
said  600  men  were  at  the  Vegas  to  give  us  battle.  They  told 
many  different  stories;  and  finally  delivered  up  a  paper,  being  an 
order  from  a  Captain  Gonzales  to  the  ensign,  to  go  forward  on  the 
Bent's  Fort  road  to  ascertain  our  position  and  numbers.  They 
were  cross-examined  by  the  colonel,  and  detained. 

As  soon  as  we  commenced  the  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Moro  creek,  spme  one  reported  a  company  of  Mexicans  at  the 
crossing;  Colonel  Kearny  ordered  me  to  go  forward  with  twelve  of 
the  Laclede  rangers,  and  reconnoitre  the  party,  and  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  run,  to  pursue  and  capture  as  many  as  we  could.  As  Lieu- 
tenant Elliot  and  myself  approached  this  company,  they  appeared 
to  be  motionless,  and  on  coming  up,  we  found  them  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  the  pine  stakes  of  a  corrfil.    The  dragoons  were  sadly 
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ipointed;  they  evidently  expected  either  a  fight  or  a  chase, 
miles  brought  us  to  the  first  settlement  we  had  yet  seen  in  775 
8.  The  first  object  I  saw  was  a  pretty  Mexican  woman,  with 
n  white  stockings,  who  very  cordially  shook  hands  with  us  and 
d  for  tobacco.     In  the  next  house  lired  Mr.  Boney,  an  Ameri- 

who  has  been  some  time  in  this  country,  and  is  the  owner  of  a 
e  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  he  manages  to  keep  in 
ince  of  wolves,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.     He  is  a  perfect  speci- 

of  a  generous  open-hearted  adventurer,  and  in  appearance 
t,  I  have  pictured  to  myself,  Daniel  Boone,  of  Kentucky,  must 
>  been  in  his  day.  He  drove  his  herd  of  cattle  into  camp  and 
:ed  out  the  largest  and  fattest,  which  he  presented  to  the  army. 
wo  miles  below,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moro  and  Sapillo,  is 
:her  American,  Mr.  Wells,  of  North  Carolina;  he  has  been  here 
six  months,  and  barring  his  broad-brimmed  sombrero,  might 
e  been  taken  for  a  sergeant  of  dragoons,  with  his  blue  panta- 
is  with  broad  gold-colored  stripes  on  the  sides,  and  his  jacket 
.med  with  lace.  I  bought  butter  from  him  at  four  bits  the  pound. 
le  halted  at  the  Sapillo,  distance  nine  and  a  half  miles  from  our 
night's  encampment,  in  a  tremendous  shower  of  rain;  the  grass 

indifferent,  being  clipped  short  by  the  cattle  from  the  ranche- 

Wood  and  water  plenty, 
t  this  place  a  Mr.   Spry  came  into  camp,  on  foot,  and  with 
•cely  any  clothing.     He  had  escaped  from  Santa  F6  on  the  night 

nous,  at  Mr.  H ^'s  request,  to  inform  Colonel  Kearny  that 

dijo's  forces  were  assembling;  that  he  might  expect  vigorous 
stance,  and  that  a  place  called  the  Cafion,  15  miles  from  Santa 
was  being  fortified;  and  to  advise  the  Colonel  to  go  round  it. 
*he  canon  is  a  narrow  defile,  easily  defended,  and  of  which  we  have 
rd  a  great  deal.  War  now  seems  ^^  inevitable;"  and  the  advan- 
es  of  ground  and  numbers  will,  no  doubt,  enable  the  Mexicans 
nake  the  fight  interesting.  The  grass  was  miserable,  and  the 
ip  ground  inundated  by  the  shower  of  to-day — which  was  quite 
irity. 

tarometric  height  6,395  feet. 

lugust  14. — The  order  of  march  to-day  was  that  which  could 
ily  be  converted  into  the  order  of  battle.  After  proceeding  a 
r  miles  we  met  a  queer  cavalcade,  which  we  supposed  at  fi.c^i  1^ 
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be  the  looked  for  alcalde  from  Moro  town,  but  it  proved  to  be 
messenger  from  Armijo;  a  lieutenant,  accompanied   by  a  sergean. 
and  two  privates,  of  Mexican  lancers.     The  men  were  good  looking 
enough,  and  evidently  dressed  in  their  best  bib  and  tucker.     Th^^ 
creases  in  their  pantaloons  were  quite  distinct,  but  their  horse 
were  mean  in  the  extreme,  and  the  contempt  with  which  our  dra 
goons  was    filled   was   quite   apparent.     The   messenger  was  th« 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Armijo.     It  was  a  sensible,  straightforward 
missive,  ami  if  written  by  an  American  or  Englishman,  would  have 
meant  this  :  ^^  You  have  notified  me  that  you  intend  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  I  govern.     The  people  of  the  country  hav^ 
risen,  en  masse,  in  my  defence.     If  you  take  the   country,  it  will 
be  because  you  prove  the  strongest  in  battle.     I  suggest  to  you  tc 
stop  at  the  Sapillo,  and  I  will  march  to  the  Vegas.     We  will  meei 
and  negotiate  on  the  plains  between  them." 

The  artillery  were  detained  some  time  in  passing  the  Sapillo. 
This  kept  us  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  plains  for  four  hours,  but  it 
gave  the  colonel  time  to  reflect  on  the  message  with  which  he  should 
dismiss  the  lancers;  as  there  was  some  apprehension  that  Captaia 
Cooke  was  detained,  their  discharge  became  matter  for  reflection. 
Sixteen  miles  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  Vegas,  a  village  on  the 
stream  of  the  same  name. 

A  halt  was  made  at  this  point,  and  the  colonel  called  up  the  lieu- 
tenant and  lancers  and  said  to  them,  ^^  The  road  to  Santa  F6  is  now 
as  free  to  you  as  to  myself.  Say  to  General  Armijo,  I  shall  soon 
meet  him,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  as  friends.'' 

At  parting,  the  lieutenant  embraced  the  colonel.  Captain  Turner, 
and  myself,  who  happened  to  be  standing  near. 

The  country  today  was*  rolling,  almost  mountainous,  and  cov- 
ered in  places  with  scoria).  Grass  began  to  show  itself,  and  was 
interspersed  with  Malva  Pedata,  and  several  new  species  of 
Geraniacea),  Bartonia,  and  convolvulus.  The  soil  was  good 
enough  apparently,  but  vegetation  was  stunted  from  the  want 
of  rain.  As  we  emerged  from  the  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Vegas, 
our  eyes  were  greeted  for  the  first  time  with  waving  c^^rn.  The 
stream  was  flooded,  and  the  little  drains  by  which  the  fields  were 
irrigated,  full  to  the  brim.  The  dry  soil  seemed  to  drink  it  in  with 
the  avidity  of  our  thirsty  horses.     The  viWage,  at  a  short  distance, 
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W     looked  like  an  extensive  brick-kiln.     On  approaching,  its  outline 
^     presented  a  square  with  some  arrangements  for  defence.     Into  this 
square  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  compelled  to  retreat,  with  all 
tlieir  stock,  to  ay-^id  the  attacks  of  the  Eutaws  and  Navajoes,  who 
pounce  upon  them  and  carry  off  their  women,  children,  and  cattle. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  they  made  a  descent  on  the  town  and  car- 
ried off  120  sheep  and  other  stock.  As  Captain  Cooke  passed  through 
the  town  some  ten  days'  since,  a  murder  had  just  been  committed 
on  these  helpless  people.     Our  camp  extended  for  a  mile  down  the 
Talley;  on  one  side  was  the  stream,   on  the  other  the  cornfields, 
with  no  fence  or  hedge  interposing.     What  a  tantalizing  prospect 
for  our  hungry  and  jaded  nags;  the  water  was  free,  but  a  chain  of 
sentinels  was  posted   to  protect  the  corn,  and  strict  orders  given 
I     that  it  should  not  be  disturbed. 

L  Captain  Turner  was  sent  to  the  village  to  inform  the  alcalde  that 
the  colonel  wished  to  see  him  and  the  head  men  of  the  town.  In 
I  short  time  down  came  the  alcalde  and  two  captains  of  militia, 
with  numerous  servants,  prancing  and  careering  their  little  nags 
into  camp. 

Ohstrvaiions. — 9  altitudes  of  Polaris  in  the  north,  7  of  Arcturus 
in  the  east,  and  7  of  alpha  Aquils  in  the  east. 
Latitude  36^  35'  06". 
Longitude  7A.  OOm.  46«. 
Height,  by  the  barometer,  6,418  feet. 

August  15. — 12  o^clock  last  night  information  was  received  that 
600  men  had  collected  at  the  pass  which  debouches  into  the  Vegas, 
two  miles  distant,  and  were  to  oppose  our  march.  In  the  morning, 
orders  were  given  to  prepare  to  meet  the  enemy.  At  7,  the  army 
moved,  and  just  as  we  made  the  road  leading  through  the  town. 
Major  Swords,  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  Lieutenant  Gil- 
mer, of  the  engineers,  and  Captain  Weightman  joined  us,  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  presented  Colonel  Kearny  with  his  com- 
mission as  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
They  had  beard  we  were  to  have  a  battle,  and  rode  sixty  miles  du- 
ring the  night  to  be  in  it. 

At  eight,  precisely,  the  general  was  in  the  public  square,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  alcalde  and  people,  many  of  whom  were  mounted; 
for  these  people  seem  to  live  on  horseback. 
3 
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The  general  pointed  to  the  top  of  one  of  their  houses,  which  are 
built  of  one  story,  and  suggested  to  the  alcalde  that  if  he  would  go 
to  that  place,  he  and  his  staff  would  follow,  and,  from  that  point, 
where  all  could  hear  and  see,  he  would  speak  to  them;  which  he 
did,  as  follows: 

^^Mr.  Alcalde,  and  people  of  New  Mexico:  I  have  come  amongst 
you  by  the  orders  of  my  government,  to  take  possession  of  your 
country,  and  extend  over  it  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We 
consider  it,  and  have  done  so  for  some  time,  a  part  of  the  territory 
•f  the  United  States.  We  come  amongst  you  as  friends — ^not  aa 
enemies;  as  protectors — not  as  conquerers.  We  come  among  you 
for  your  benefit — not  for  your  injury. 

^'Henceforth  I  absolve  you  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Mexican 
government,  and  from  all  obedience  to  General  Armijo.  He  is  no 
longer  your  governor;  [great  sensation.J  I  am  your  governor.  I 
shall  not  expect  you  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  me,  to  fight  your 
own  people,  who  may  oppose  me;  but  I  now  tell  you,  that  those 
who  remain  peaceably  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops  and  their 
herds,  shall  be  protected  by  me,  in  their  property,  their  persons, 
and  their  religion;  and  not  a  pepper,  not  an  onion,  shall  be  dis- 
turbed or  taken  by  my  troops,  without  pay,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  But  listen!  he  who  promises  to  be  quiet,  and  is  found 
in  arms  against  me,  I  will  hang! 

^^From  the  Mexican  government  you  have  never  received  pro- 
tection. The  Apaches  and  the  Navajoes  come  down  from  the 
mountains  and  carry  off  your  sheep,  and  even  your  women,  when- 
ever they  please.  My  government  will  correct  all  this.  It  will 
keep  off  the  Indians,  protect  you  in  your  persons  and  property; 
and,  I  repeat  again,  will  protect  you  in  your  religion.  I  know  you 
are  all  great  Catholics;  that  some  of  your  priests  have  told  you  all 
sorts  of  stories — that  we  should  ill-treat  your  women,  and  brand 
them  on  the  cheek  as  you  do  your  mules  on  the  hip.  It  is  all  false. 
My  government  respects  your  religion  as  much  as  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  allows  each  man  to  worship  his  Creator  as  his  heart 
tells  him  is  best.  Its  laws  protect  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant; the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong;  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.      I  am  not  a  Catholic  myself — I  was  not  brought  up  in  that 
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faith;  but,  at  least  one-third  of  my  army  are  Catholics,  and  I  re- 
spect a  good  Catholic  as  much  as  a  good  Protestant. 

"There  goes  my  army — ^you  st^e  but  a  small  portion  of  it;  there 
are  many  more  behind — resistance  is  useless. 

"Mr.  Alcalde,  and  you  two  captains  of  militia,  the  laws  of  my 
country  require  that  all  men  who  hold  office  under  shall  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  I  do  not  wish,  for  the  present,  until  affairs 
become  more  settled,  to  disturb  your  form  of  government.  If  you 
are  prepared  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  I  shall  continue  you  in 
office,  and  support  your  authority." 

This  was  a  bitter  pill;  but  it  was  swallowed  by  the  discontented 
captain,  with  downcast  eyes.  The  general  remarked  to  him,  in 
hearing  of  all  the  people:  "Captain,  look  me  in  the  face,  while  you 
repeat  the  oath  of  office.''  The  hint  was  understood — ^the  oath 
taken,  and  the  alcalde  and  the  two  captains  pronounced  to  be  con- 
tinued in  office.  The  people  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  alcalde, 
&c.,  &c.  The  citizens  grinned,  and  exchanged  looks  of  satisfaction, 
but  seemed  not  to  have  the  boldness  to  express  what  they  evidently 
felt — that  their  burdens,  if  not  relieved,  were,  at  least,  shifted  to 
some  ungalled  part  of  the  body. 

We  descended  by  the  same  rickety  ladder  by  which  we  had 
climbed  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode 
briskly  forward  to  encounter  our  600  Mexicans  in  the  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  two  miles  distant. 

The  sun  shone  with  dazzling  brightness;  the  guidons  and  colors 
of  each  squadron,  regini^ent,  and  battalion,  were  for  the  first  time 
unfurled.  The  drooping  horses  seemed  to  take  courage  from  the 
gay  array.  The  trumpeters  sounded  "to  horse,"  with  spirit,  and 
the  hills  multiplied  and  re-echoed  the  call.  All  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  gala  day;  and  as  we  approached  the  gorge,  where  we  expected 
to  meet  the  enemy,  we  broke  into  a  brisk  trot,  then  into  a  full 
gallop,  preceded  by  a  squadron  of  horse.  The  gorge  was  passed^ 
bat  no  person  seen. 

One  by  one  the  guidons  were  furled;  the  men  looked  disappointed, 
and  a  few  minutes  found  us  dragging  our  slow  lengths  along,  with 
the  usual  indifference  in  regard  to  every  subject,  except  that  of 
overcoming  space. 
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Two  miles  further  brought  us  to  another  pass,  as  formidable  at 
the  first,  and  all  the  intermediate  country  was  broken,  and  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  pine,  pinon,  and  cedar.  Here  the  moun- 
tains begin  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  road. 
Nine  miles  more,  brought  us  to  Tacolot^. 

Here  we  met  the  alcalde  and  the  people,  in  the  cool  and  spacious 
residence  of  the  former,  where  the  drama  just  described,  was 
again  enacted.  This  time  it  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
women,  with  their  bare  ankles,  round,  plump  arms,  and  slippered 
feet. 

We  marched  ten  miles  farther,  to  the  Vernal  springs,  and  halted 
at  the  upper  spring,  and  observed  for  time  and  latitude  about  500 
feet  south  of  the  upper  spring. 

Observed  9  altitudes  of  Polaris,  7  of  Alpha  Aquila;,and  7  of  Arc- 
turus.     Latitude  35^  23M9'',  longitude  7A.  01m.  235. 

Height  indicated  by  the  barometer  6,299  feet. 

August  16 — We  marched  to  San  Miguel,  where  General  Kearny 
assembled  the  people  and  harangued  them  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  the  Vegas. 

Reports  now  reached  us  at  every  step  that  the  people  were  rising, 
and  that  Armijo  was  collecting  a  formidable  force  to  oppose  our 
inarch  at  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  caflon,  15  miles  from  Sante  F^. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day's  march  the  two  Pueblo  Indians,  pre* 
viously  sent  in  to  sound  the  chief  men  of  that  formidable  tribe, 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  at  full  speed,  with  arms  and  legs  both 
thumping  into  the  sides  of  their  mules  at  ev^ry  stride.  Something 
was  now  surely  in  the  wind.  The  smaller  and  foremost  of  the  two 
dashed  up  to  the  general,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  exclaimed, 
^^  they  are  in  the  CafLon,  my  brave,  pluck  up  your  courage  and  push 
them  out."  As  soon  as  his  extravagant  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
a  fight,  and  the  pleasure  of  communicating  the  news,  had  subsided, 
he  gave  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  Armijo's  force  and  position. 

The  road  passed  over  to-day  was  good,  but  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try exceedingly  rugged,  broken,  and  covered  with  piilon  and  cedar. 
To  the  left,  one  or  two  miles  distant,  towers  a  wall,  nearly  per- 
pendicular, 2,000  feet  high,  apparently  level  on  the  top,  and  show- 
ing, as  near  as  I  could  judge  from  the  road,  an  immense  stratum  of 
red  earth. 


We  turned  from  the  road  to  the  creek,  where  there  were  a  few 
Tancherias,  to  encamp;  at  which  place  we  passed  an  uncomfortable 
nig^t,  the  water  being  hard  to  reach,  and  the  grass  very  bad. 
Barometic  height  6,346  feet. 

Au§ust  17 — The  picket  guard,  stationed  on  the  road,  captured 
the  son  of  Saliza,  who,  it  is  said,  is  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  defence  of  this  country,  and  the  same  who  behaved  so  brutally 
to  the  Texan  prisoners.  The  son  was  at  San  Miguel  yesterday, 
and  heard  from  a  concealed  place  all  that  passed.  It  is  supposed, 
at  this  time,  he  was  examining  the  position,  strength,  &c.,  of  our 
army  to  report  to  his  father. 

A  rumor  has  reached  camp  that  the  3,000  Mexicans  assembled  in 
the  Canon  to  oppose  us,  have  quarrelled  among  themselves;  that 
Armijo,  taking^advantage  of  the  dissensions,  fled  with  his  dragoons 
and  artillery  to  the  south.  He  has  long  been  suspected  of  wish- 
ing an  excuse  to  fly.  It  is  well  known  he  has  been  averse  to  a 
battle,  but  some  of  his  people' threatened  his  life  if  he  refused  to 
fight.  He  has  been,  for  some  days,  more  in  fear  of  his  own  people 
than  of  the  American  army.  He  has  seen  what  they  are  blind  to; 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance. 

As  we  approached  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pecos,  a  large 
fat  fellow,  mounted  on  a  mule,  came  towards  us  at  full  speed,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  the  general,  congratulated  him  on  the  arrival 
of  himself  and  army.  He  said,  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  ^^  Armijo 
and  his  troops  have  gone  to  hell,  and  the  Canon  is  all  clear." 
This  was  the  alcalde  of  the  settlement,  two  miles  up  the  Pecos 
from  the  ruins,  where  we  encamped,  15|  miles  from  our  last  camp, 
and  two  miles  from  the  road. 

Pecos,  once  a  fortified  town,  is  built  on  a  promontory  or  rock, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  foot.  Here  burned,  until  within  seven 
years,  the  eternal  fires  of  Montezuma,  and  the  remains  of  the  archi- 
tecture exhibit,  in  a  prominent  manner,  the  engraftment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  upon  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country.  At  one 
end  of  the  short  spur  forming  the  terminus  of  the  promontory,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ^^cstuffa^^^  with  all  its  parts  distinct;  at  the  other 
are  the  remains  of  the  Catholic  church,  both  showing  the  distinc- 
tive marks  and  emblems  of  the  two  religions.  The  fires  from  the 
"  tttuffa?'^  burned  and  sent  their  incense  l\itou^^\L\.Vi^^^^^^V^^^  Vtwa. 
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'which  was  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Two  religions  so  ut- 
terly different  in  theory,  were  here,  as  in  all  Mexico,  blended  in 
harmonious  practice  until  about  a  century  since,  when  the  town  was 
sacked  by  a  band  of  Indians. 

Amidst  the  havoc  of  plunder  of  the  city,  the  faithful  Indian 
managed  to  keep  his  fire  burning  in  the  ^^estuffa"^^  and  it  was  con- 
tinued till  a  few  years  since — the  tribe  became  almost  extinct. 
Their  devotions  rapidly  diminished  their  numbers,  until  they  be- 
cam'e  so  few  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  their  immense  estuffa  (forty 
feet  in  diameter)  replenished,  when  they  abandoned  the  place  and 
joined  a  tribe  of  the  original  race  over  the  mountains,  about  sixty 
miles  south.  There,  it  is  said,  to  this  day  they  keep  up  their  fire, 
which  has  never  yet  been  extinguished.  The  labor,  watchfulness,  and 
exposure  to  heat  consequent  on  this  practice  of  their  faith,  is  fast 
reducing  this  remnant  of  the  Montezuma  racc^;  and  a  few  years 
will,  in  all  probability,  see  the  last  of  this  interesting  people.  The 
accompanying  sketches  will  give  a  much  more  accurate  representa- 
tion of  these  ruins  than  any  written  descriptions.  The  remains  oi 
the  modern  church,  with  its  crosses,  its  cells,  its  dark  mysterious 
corners  and  niches,  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  present  day 
in  New  Mexico.  The  architecture  of  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
ruins  present  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 

Both  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials;  the  walls  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  the  rafters  of  well-hewn  timber,  which  could  never 
have  been  hewn  by  the  miserable  little  axes  now  used  by  the  Mex- 
icans, which  resemble,  in  shape  and  size,  the  wedges  used  by  our 
farmers  for  splitting  rails.  The  cornices  and  drops  of  the  archi- 
trave in  the  modern  church,  are  elaborately  carved  with  a  knife. 

To-night  we  found  excellent  grass  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  abreast  of 
the  ruins  where  the  modern  village  of  Pecos  is  situated,  with  ^ 
very  inconsiderable  population. 

August  18. — We  were  this  morning  29  miles  from  Santa  F6. 
Reliable  information,  from  several  sources,  had  reached  camp  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  that  dissensions  had  arisen  in  Armijo's 
camp,  which  had  dispersed  his  army,  and  that  he  had  fled  to  the 
south,  carrying  all  his  artillery  and  100  dragoons  with  him.  Not 
a  hostile  rifle  or  arrow  was  now  between  the  army  and  Santa  FtSj 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  and   the  general  determined  to   make 
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the  march  In  one  day^  and  raise  the  United  States  iBag  over  the 
palace  before  sundown.  New  horses  or  mules  were  ordered  for  the 
artillery,  and  every  thing  was  braced  up  for  a  forced  march.  The 
distance  was  not  great,  but  the  road  bad,  and  the  horses  on  their 
last  legs. 

A  small  detachment  was  sent  forward  at  day-break,  and  at  six 
the  army  followed.  Four  or  five  miles  from  old  Pecos  the  road 
leads  into  a  canon,  with  hills  on  each  side  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 
above  the  road,  in  all  cases  within  cannon  shot,  and  in  many  with- 
in point  blank  musket  shot;  and  this  continues  to  a  point  but  12 
OT 15  miles  from  Santa  F6. 

The  scenery  is  wild;  the  geological  formation  much  the  same  as 
before  described,  until  you  begin  to  descend  towards  the  Del  Norte, 
when  granitic  rocks^nd  sands  are  seen  in  great  abundance  on  the 
road  as  far  as  Santa  Fe.  Cedar,  pifion,  and  a  large  growth  of  long- 
leafed  pine  are  densely  crowded  wherever  the  rock  affords  a  cre- 
vice, until  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  town.  Fifteen  miles 
from  Santa  Fe  we  reached  the  position  deserted  by  Armijo.  The 
topographical  sketch,  by  Lieutenant  Peck,  will  give  some  idea  of 
it.  It  is  a  gateway  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  engineer  and 
one  hundred  resolute  men,  would  have  been  perfectly  impregna- 
ble. 

Had  the  position  been  defended  with  any  resolution,  the  general 
would  have  been  obliged  to  turn  it  by  a  road  which  branches  to 
the  south,  six  miles  from  Pecos,  by  the  way  of  Galisteo. 

Armijo's  arrangements  for  defence  were  very  stupid.  His  abattis 
was  placed  behind  the  gorge  some  100  yards,  by  which  he  evident- 
ly intended  that  the  gorge  should  be  passed  before  his  fire  was 
opened.  This  done,  and  his  batteries  would  have  been  carried 
without  difficulty. 

Before  reaching  the  canon  the  noon  halt  was  made  in  a  valley  i 
covered  with  some  grama,  and  the  native  potato  in  full  bloom. 
The  fruit  was  .not  quite  as  large  as  a  wren's  egg.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  town,  a  few  straggling  Americans  came  out,  all  look- 
ing anxiously  for  the  general,  who,  with  his  staff,  was  clad  so 
plainly,  that  they  passed  without  recognizing  us.  Another  officer 
and  myself  were  sent  down  to  explore  the  by-road  by  which  Armijo 
fled.     On  our  return  to  the  main  road,  we  saw  two  Mexicans;  one 
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The  general  pointed  to  the  top  of  one  of  their  houses,  which  are 
built  of  one  story,  and  suggested  to  the  alcalde  that  if  he  would  go 
to  that  place,  he  and  his  staff  would  follow,  and,  from  that  point, 
where  all  could  hear  and  see,  he  would  speak  to  them;  which  he 
did,  as  follows: 

^^Mr.  Alcalde,  and  people  of  New  Mexico:  I  have  come  amongst 
you  by  the  orders  of  my  government,  to  take  possession  of  your 
country,  and  extend  over  it  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We 
consider  it,  and  have  done  so  for  some  time,  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  We  come  amongst  you  as  friends — not  as 
enemies;  as  protectors — not  as  conquerer^.  We  come  among  you 
for  your  benefit — not  for  your  injury. 

^^Henceforth  I  absolve  you  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Mexican 
government,  and  from  all  obedience  to  General  Armijo.  He  is  no 
longer  your  governor;  [great  sensation.]  I  am  your  governor.  I 
shall  not  expect  you  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  me,  to  fight  your 
own  people,  who  may  oppose  me;  but  I  now  tell  you,  that  those 
who  remain  peaceably  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops  and  their 
herds,  shall  be  protected  by  me,  in  their  property,  their  persons, 
and  their  religion;  and  not  a  pepper,  not  an  onion,  shall  be  dis- 
turbed or  taken  by  my  troops,  without  pay,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  But  listen!  he  who  promises  to  be  quiet,  and  is  found 
in  arms  against  me,  I  will  hang! 

^^From  the  Mexican  government  you  have  never  received  pro- 
tection. The  Apaches  and  the  Navajoes  come  down  from  the 
mountains  and  carry  off  your  sheep,  and  even  your  women,  when- 
ever they  please.  My  government  will  correct  all  this.  It  will 
keep  off  the  Indians,  protect  you  in  your  persons  and  property; 
and,  I  repeat  again,  will  protect  you  in  your  religion.  I  know  you 
are  all  great  Catholics;  that  some  of  your  priests  have  told  you  all 
sorts  of  stories — that  we  should  ill-treat  your  women,  and  brand 
them  on  the  cheek  as  you  do  your  mules  on  the  hip.  It  is  all  false. 
My  government  respects  your  religion  as  much  as  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  allows  each  man  to  worship  his  Creator  as  his  heart 
tells  him  is  best.  Its  laws  protect  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant; the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong;  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.      I  am  not  a  Catholic  myself — I  was  not  brought  up  in  that 
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faith;  but,  at  least  one-third  of  my  army  are  Catholics,  and  I  re- 
fpect  a  good  Catholic  as  much  as  a  good  Protestant. 

"There  goes  my  army — ^you  see  but  a  small  portion  of  it;  there 
are  many  more  behind — resistance  is  useless. 

^^Mr.  Alcalde,  and  you  two  captains  of  militia,  the  laws  of  my 
country  require  that  all  men  who  hold  oi&ce  under  shall  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  I  do  not  wish,  for  the  present,  until  affairs 
become  more  settled,  to  disturb  your  form  of  government.  If  you 
are  prepared  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  I  shall  continue  you  in 
office,  and  support  your  authority." 

This  was  a  bitter  pill;  but  it  was  swallowed  by  the  discontented 
captain,  with  downcast  eyes.  The  general  remarked  to  him,  in 
hearing  of  all  the  people:  "Captain,  look  me  in  the  face,  while  you 
repeat  the  oath  of  office."  The  hint  was  understood — ^the  oath 
taken,  and  the  alcalde  and  the  two  captains  pronounced  to  be  con- 
tinued in  office.  The  people  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  alcalde, 
&c.,  &c.  The  citizens  grinned,  and  exchanged  looks  of  satisfaction, 
but  seemed  not  to  have  the  boldness  to  express  what  they  evidently 
felt — that  their  burdens,  if  not  relieved,  were,  at  least,  shifted  to 
some  ungalled  part  of  the  body. 

We  descended  by  the  same  rickety  ladder  by  which  we  had 
climbed  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode 
briskly  forward  to  encounter  our  600  Mexicans  in  the  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  two  miles  distant. 

The  sun  shone  with  dazzling  brightness;  the  guidons  and  colors 
of  each  squadron,  reginj^ent,  and  battalion,  were  for  the  first  time 
unfurled.  The  drooping  horses  seemed  to  take  courage  from  the 
gay  array.  The  trumpeters  sounded  "to  horse,"  with  spirit,  and 
the  hills  multiplied  and  re-echoed  the  call.  All  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  gala  day;  and  as  we  approached  the  gorge,  where  we  expected 
to  meet  the  enemy,  we  broke  into  a  brisk  trot,  then  into  a  full 
gallop,  preceded  by  a  squadron  of  horse.  The  gorge  was  passed, 
but  no  person  seen. 

One  by  one  the  guidons  were  furled;  the  men  looked  disappointed, 
and  a  few  minutes  found  us  dragging  our  slow  lengths  along,  with 
the  usual  indifference  in  regard  to  every  subject,  except  that  of 
overcoming  space. 
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the  acting  secretary  of  state,  in  search  of  the  general.    They  had"! 
passed  him  without  knowing  him.     When  we  pointed  in  the  dtrec-  ^ 
tion  of  the  general,  they  broke  into  a  full  run;  their   hands  and  . 
feet  keeping  time  to  the  pace   of  their  nags.     We  followed  in  a 
sharp  trot;  and,  as  we  thought,  at  a  respectable  distance.     Our  as- 
tonishment was  great  to  &nd,  as  they  wound   through  the  ravine 
through  the  open  well-grown  pine  forest,  tnat  they  did  not  gain  on 
us  perceptibly.    ^^  Certainly  they  are  in  a  full  run, and  as  certainly 
are  we  only  in  a  trot,"  we  both  exclaimed.     I  thought  we  were 
under  some  optical  delusion,  and  turned  to  my  servant  to  see  the 
pace  at  which  he   was  goin^.     ^^Ah!"  said  he,  ^^  those  Mexican 
horses  make  a  mighty  great  doing  to   no  purpose."    That  was  a 
fact;  with  their  large   cruel  bits,  they  harass  their  horses  into  a 
a  motion  which  enables  them  to  gallop  veryVong  without   losing 
sight  of  the  starting  place. 

The  acting  secretary  brought  a  letter  from  Vigil,  the  lieutenant 
governor,  informing  the  general  of  Armijo's  flight, and  of  his  readi- 
ness to  receive  him  in  Santa  F6,  and  extend  to  him  the  hospitalities 
of  the  city.  He  was  quite  a  youth,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Americans.  Here,  all  persons  from  the  United  States  are  called 
Americans,  and  the  name  is  extended  to  no  other  race  on  the  con- 
tinent. To-day's  march  was  very  tedious  and  vexatious;  wishing 
to  enter  Santa  F6  in  an  imposing  form,  frequent  |,halts  were  made 
to  allow  the  artillery  to  come  up.  Their  horses  almost  gave  out, 
and  during  the  day  mule  after  mule  was  placed  before  the  guns, 
until  scarcely  one  of  them  was  spared. 

The  head  of  the  column  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town  about  thrcel 
o'clock;  it  was  six  before  the  rear  came  up.     Vigil  and  twenty  ori 
thirty  of  the  people  of  the  town  received  us  at  the  palace  and  atka 
us  to  partake  of  some  wine  and  brandy  of  domestic  maDufaclure^i 
It  was  from  the  Passo  del  Norte;  we  were  too  thirsty  to  jtidgi  o{ 
its  merits;  any  thing  liquid  and  cool  was  palatablep     During 
repast,  and  as  the   sun  was    setting,   the  United  Slates  fl** 
hoisted  over  the  palace,  and    a  salute   of  thirteen  gun#  *"  M  ^ 

the  artillery  planted  on  the  eminence  overlooking  the  • 

The  ceremony  ended,  we  were  invited  to  supper  at  f* 
a    Mexican   gentleman,   formerly  in  the  army,^ 
served  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  F"*" 
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'lacceediDg  another  in  enless  variety.     A  bottle  of  good  wine  from 
*tbe  Paso   del  Norte,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  was  placed  at  each  plate. 
"We  had  been  since  five  in  the   morning  without  eating,   and   inex- 
haustible as  were  the  dishes  was  our  appetite. 

August  19. — I  received  an  order  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
town  and  select  a  site  for  a  fort,  in  co-operation  with  Lieutenant 
Gilmer,  of  the  engineers.  This  occupied  me  diligently  on  the  19th 
and  20th,  and  on  the  21st  the  general  was  furnished  with  the  map, 
a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  adjutant  general  and  another  to  the 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

The  site  selected  and  marked  on  the  map  is  within  600  yards  of 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  it.  The 
eontour  of  the  grounds  is  unfavorable  for  the  trace  of  a  regular 
work,  but  being  the  only  point  which  commands  the  entire  town, 
and  which  is  itself  commanded  by  no  other,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  The  recommendation  was  approved.  On  the  22d 
ve  submitted  a  complete  plan  of  the  work,  which  was  also  ap- 
proved.    It  is  computed  for  a  garrison  of  280  men. 

On  the  23d,  the  work  was  commenced  with  a  small  force;  on  the 

87th,  100  laborers  were  set  to  work  on  it,   detailed  from  the  army; 

and,  on  the  31st,  20  Mexican  masons  were  added. 

As  it  was  determined  to  send  an  express  to  the  States  on  the  25th, 

I  I  commenced  to  project  and  plot  my  map  of  the  route  of  the  Army 

of  the  West,  that  the  government   might  have  at  once    the  benefit 

of  my  labors.     It  was  rather  a  bold  undertaking  to  compress,  in  a 

few  days,  the  work  of  months.     My  astronomical  observations  were 

brought  up  from  day  to  day  as  we  advanced  on  the  march,  without 

which  the   undertaking  would    have  been    impracticable.     We  all 

rkeil  day  and  night,  and,  with  the  aseistance  of  several  gentle- 

jplishing   the  work; 

quick  succession, 

I  my  office  and  in 

[•rder  or   enter 

general  as- 

?m  at  some 
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The  next  day,  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Pueblo  Indianti 
came  to  give  in  their  adhesion  and  express  their  great  satisfactioa| 
at  our  arriyal.     This  large  and  formidable  tribe  are  amongst  the' 
best  and  most  peaceable   citizens  of  New  Mexico.     They,  early  j 
after  the  Spanish  conquest,  embraced  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the 
manners  and  customs   of  their  then   more   ciyilized  masters,  the 
Spaniards.     Their  interview  was  long  and  interesting.     They  nar- 
rated, what  is   a  tradition  with  them,  that  the  white  man  would 
come  from  the  far  east  and  release  them  from  the  bonds  and  shackles^, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  imposed,  not  in  the  name,  but  in  a  worie^., 
form  than  slavery. 

They  and  the  numerous  half-breeds  are  our  fast  friends  now  aadu 
forever.     Three   hundred  years  of   oppression   and  injustice  have., 
failed  to  extinguish  in   this  race  the  recollection  that  they  were 
once  the  peaceable  and  inoflfonsive  masters  of  the  country. 

A  message  was  received  the  same  night  from  Armijo,  asking  on 
what  terms  he  would  be  received;  but  this  proved  to  be  only  a  ruae 
on  his  part  to  gain  time  in  his  flight  to  the  south.  Accoutits  go  ta 
show  that  his  force  at  the  Caiion  was  4,000  men,  tolerably  armed, 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  the  slightest  > 
qualifications  for  a  general,  he  might  have  given  us  infinite  trouble. 
A  priest  arrived  last  night,  the  29th,  and  brought  the  intelligence, 
that  at  the  moment  of  Armijo's  flight,  Ugart6,  a  colonel  in  the  re- 
gular service,  was  on  his  march,  at  this  side  of  the  Passo  del  Norte, 
with  500  men  to  support  him.  That,  had  he  continued,  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  rouse  the  whole  southern  district,  which  is 
by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  the  whole  country. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  week,  various  deputations  have  come  in 
from  Taos,  giving  in  their  allegiance  and  asking  protection  from 
the  Indians.  That  portion  of  the  country  seems  the  best  disposed 
towards  the  United  States.  A  Taos  man  may  be  distinguished  at 
once  by  the  cordiality  of  his  salutation.* 

A  band  of  Navajoes,  naked,  thin,  and  savage  looking  fellows, 
dropped  in  and  took  up  their  quarters  with  Mr.  Robideaux,  our 
interpreter,  just  opposite  my  quarters.     They  ate,  drank,  and  slept 


*Since  this  was  written,  the  massacre  of  the  excellent  Governor  Bent  has  taken  place  1 
Taos.    It  proves  the  prulound  duplicity  of  this  race. 
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tbe  timei  noticing  nothing  but  a  little  cinnamon- colored  naked 
it  that  >iras  playing  in  the  court,  which  they  gazed  at  with  the 
eyes  of  gastronomes. 
Tarious  rumors  have  reached  us  from  the  south  that  troops  are 
iOring  on  Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  people  are  rising,  &c.  To  quiet 
[ttem,  an  expedition  of  150  miles  down  the  river  has  been  deter- 
iaed  on,  to  start  on  the  1st  September. 

Jtugust  30. — To  day  we  went  to   church  in   great  state.     The 

rnor's  scat,  a  large,  well  stuffed  chair,  covered  with  crimson, 

occupied  by  the  commanding  officer.     The  church  was  crowded 

ith  an  attentive  audience  qf  men  and  women,  but  not  a  word  was 

ered  from  the  pulpit  by  {he  priest,  who  kept  his   back  to  the 

gregation  the  whole  time,  repeating  prayers  and  incantations. 

leband,  the  identical  one  used  at  the  fandango,  and  strumming 

le  same  tunes,  played  without  intermission.     Except  the  gover- 

8  seat  and  one  row  of  benches,  there  were  no  seats  in   the 

irch.     Each  woman  dropped  on  her  knees  on  the  bare  floor  as 

l|c  entered,  and   only  exchanged   this  position  for  a  seat  on  the 

|Hmad  at  long  intervals,  announced  by  the  tinkle  of  a  small  bell. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  decorated  with  some  fifty  crosses, 

I  peat  number  of  the  most  miserable  paintings  and  wax  figures, 

'^'  ttd  looking  glasses  trimmed  with  pieces  of  tinsel. 

The  priest,  a  very  grave,  respectable  looking  person,  of  fair  com- 
flexion,  commenced  the  service  by  sprinking  holy  water  over  the 
-^  coigregation;  when  abreast  of  any  high  official  person  he  extended 
rai  silver  water  spout  and  gave  him  a  handful. 
/  When  a  favorite  air  was  struck  up,  the  young  women,  whom  we 
llecognised  as  havirg  figured  at  the  fandango,  counted  their  beads, 
[loised  their  heads,  and  crossed  themselves  to  the  time  of  the  music. 
'  All  appeared  to  have  just  left  their  work  to  come  to  church. 
'There  was  no  fine  dressing  nor  personal  display  that  will  not  be 
'seen  on  week  days.  Indeed,  on  returning  from  church,  we  found 
'•11  the  stores  open,  and  the  market  women  selling  their  mellons 
nd  plums  as  usual. 

>    The  fruits  of  this  place,  musk  melon,  apple,  and  plum,  are  very 

I  indifferent,  and  would  scarcely  be  eaten  in  the  States.     I  must  ex- 

^ctpt,  in  condemning  their  fruit,  the  apricot  and  grapes,  which  grow 

ia  perfection.     On  leaving  the  narrow  valley  of  the   Santa   Fe, 
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which  varies  from  a  thousand  feet  to  a  mile  or  two  in  width/< 
country  presents  nothing  but  barren  hills,  utterly  incapable,  bl 
from  soil  and  climate,  of  producing  anything  useful.  * 

The  valley  is  entirely  cultivated  by  irrigation,  and  is  now,  as'V 
be  seen  on  the  sketch,  covered  with  corn.  Five  miles  below  I 
town,  the  stream  disappears  in  the  granitic  sands.  .  A 

The  population  of  Santa  F6  is  from  two  to  four  thousandi  ij 
the  inhabitants  are,  it  is  said,  the  poorest  people  of  any  town  iM 
province.  The  houses  are  of  mud  bricks,  in  the  Spanish  atll 
generally  of  one  story,  and  built  on  a  square.  The  interior  ofJ 
square  is  an  open  court,  and  the  principal  rooms  open  intf^ 
They  are  forbidding  in  appearance  TJ'bm  the  outsidct  but  noth| 
can  exceed  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  interior.  The  ti|| 
walls  make  them  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

The  better  class  of  people  are  provided  with  excellent  beds^ 
the  lower  class  sleep  on  untanned  skins.    The  women  here,  i 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  appear  to  be  much  before  the  ^ 
in  refinement,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts, 
higher   class  dress  like  the  American  women,  except,  instead^ 
the  bonnet,  they  wear  a  scari  over  the  head,  called  reboso. 
they  wear,  asleep  or  awake,  in  the  house  or  abroad.  i 

The  dress  of  the  lower  class  of  women  is  a  simple  petticoat,  i| 
arms  and  shoulders  bare,  except  what  may  chance  to  be  covered^ 
the  reboso.  ^ 

The  men  who  have  means  to  do  so,  dress  after  our  fashion}  | 
by  far  the  greater  number,  when  they  dress  at  all,  wear  leat| 
breeches,  tight  round  the  hips  and  open  from  the  knee  down;  flij 
and  blanket  take  the  place  of  our  coat  and  vest.  i 

The  city  is  dependant  on  the  distant  hills  for  wood,  and  at^ 
hoigrs  of  the  day  may  be  seen  jackasses  passing  laden  with  wo( 
whiah  is  sold  at  two  bits  (twenty-five  cents)  the  load.  These  ^ 
the  most  diminutive  animals,  and  usually  mounted  from  beki| 
after  the  fashion  of  leap-frog.  The  jackass  is  the  only  animal  t} 
can  be  subsisted  in  this  barren  neighborhood  without  great  expenf 
our  horses  are  all  sent  to  a  distance  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  thi( 
miles  for  grass.  i 

Grain  was  very  high  when  we  first  entered  the  town,  sellj| 
freely  at  five  and  six  dollars  the  fanegas,  (one  hundred  and  fol 
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ids.)    As  our  wagons  draw  near,  and  the  crops  of  wheat   are 
■g  gathered,  the  price  is  falling  gradually  to  four  dollars  the 
gas. 

lilk  at  six  cents  per  pint,  eggs  three  cents  a  piece,  sugar  thirty- 
Uents  per  pound,  and  coffee  seventy -fiye  cents.     The  sugar  used 
like  country  is  principally  made  from  the  cornstalk. 
I  great  reduction  must  take  place  now  in  the  price  of  dry  goods 
I  groceries,  twenty  per  cent.,  at  least,  for  this  was  about  the  rate 
tinty  charged  by  Armijo,  which  is  now,  of  course,  taken  off. 
!  collected  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars   annually,  principally 
ed,  entirely,  on  goods  imported    overla.id    from    the   United 
His  charge  was  $500  the  wagon  load,  without  regard  to  the 
Its  of  the  wagon  or  value  of  the  goods,  and  heDce  the  duty 
I  very  unjust  and  unequal. 

if.  Alvarez  informed  me  that  the  importations  from  the  United 
varied  very  much,  but  that  he  thought  they  would  average 
half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly,  and  no  more.     Most  of  the 
18  go  on  to  Chihuahua  without  breaking  their  loads. 

Mexico  contains,  according  to  the  last  census,  made  a  few 
since,  100,000  inhabitants.     It  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
-the  northern,  middle,  and  southeastern.     These  are   again 
livided  into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  townships.     The 
or  southern  division  is  incomparably  the  richest,  containing 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  and  in  possession 
11,  stock,  and  gold  dust. 

Mexico,  although  its  soil  is  barren,  and  its  resources  limited, 
the  gold  mines  should,  as  is  probable,  be  more  extensively 
eloped  hereafter,  and  the  culture  of  the  grape  enlarged,  is,  from 
ssition,  in  a  commercial  and  military  aspect,  an  all-important 
possession  for  the  United  States.  The  road  from  Saata  F6 
Port  Leavenworth  presents  few  obstacles  for  a  railway,  and,  if 
■tinues  as  good  to  the  Pacific,  will  be  one  of  the  routes  to  be 
bdered,  over  which  the  United  States  will  pass  immense  quanti- 
Itf  merchandise  into  what  may  become,  in  time,  the  rich  and 
Ions  States  of  Sonora,  Durango,  and  Southern  California. 
la  military  position,  it  is  important  and  necessary.  The  moun- 
Ibitnesses  have  long  been  the  retreating  places  of  the  warlike 
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the  acting  secretary  of  state,  in  search  of  the  general.  They  had 
passed  him  without  knowing  him.  When  we  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general,  they  broke  into  a  full  run;  their  hands  and 
feet  keeping  time  to  the  pace  of  their  nags.  We  followed  in  a 
sharp  trot;  and,  as  we  thought,  at  a  respectable  distance.  Our  as- 
tonishment was  great  to  &nd,  as  they  wound  through  the  ravine 
through  the  open  well-grown  pine  forest,  tnat  they  did  not  gain  on 
us  perceptibly.  ^^  Certainly  they  are  in  a  full  run,  and  as  certainly 
are  we  only  in  a  trot,"  we  both  exclaimed.  I  thought  we  were 
under  some  optical  delusion,  and  turned  to  my  servant  to  see  the 
pace  at  which  he  was  goinfr.  ^^Ah!"  said  he,  ^^  those  Mexican 
horses  make  a  mighty  great  doing  to  no  purpose."  That  was  a 
fact;  with  their  large  cruel  bits,  they  harass  their  horses  into  a 
a  motion  which  enables  them  to  gallop  veryVong  without  losing 
sight  of  the  starting  place. 

The  acting  secretary  brought  a  letter  from  Vigil,  the  lieutenant 
governor,  informing  the  general  of  Armijo's  flight,  and  of  his  readi- 
ness to  receive  him  in  Santa  Fe,  and  extend  to  him  the  hospitalities 
of  the  city.  He  was  quite  a  youth,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Americans.  Here,  all  persons  from  the  United  States  are  called 
Americans,  and  the  name  is  extended  to  no  other  race  on  the  con- 
tinent. To-day's  march  was  very  tedious  and  vexatious;  wishing 
to  enter  Santa  ¥6  in  an  imposing  form,  frequent  [halts  were  made 
to  allow  the  artillery  to  come  up.  Their  horses  almost  gave  out, 
and  during  the  day  mule  after  mule  was  placed  before  the  guns, 
until  scarcely  one  of  them  was  spared. 

The  head  of  the  column  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town  about  three 
o'clock;  it  was  six  before  the  rear  came  up.  Vigil  and  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  people  of  the  town  received  us  at  the  palace  and  asked 
us  to  partake  of  some  wine  and  brandy  of  domestic  manufacture. 
It  was  from  the  Passo  del  Norte;  we  were  too  thirsty  to  judge  of 
its  merits;  any  thing  liquid  and  cool  was  palatable.  During  the 
repast,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  United  States  flag  was 
hoisted  over  the  palace,  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  fired  from 
the  artillery  planted  on  the  eminence  overlooking  the  town. 

The  ceremony  ended,  we  were  invited  to  supper  at  Captain 's, 

a   Mexican   gentleman,   formerly  in  the  army.     The   sapper  was 
served  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  French   dinner,  one  dish 
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Piacceeding  another  in  enless  variety.  A  bottle  of  good  wine  from 
^'tbe  Paso  del  Norte,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  was  placed  at  each  plate. 
We  had  been  since  five  in  the  morning  without  eating,  and  inex- 
haustible as  were  the  dishes  was  our  appetite. 

August  19. — I  received  an  order  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
town  and  select  a  site  for  a  fort,  in  co-operation  with  Lieutenant 
Gilmer,  of  the  engineers.  This  occupied  me  diligently  on  the  19th 
and  20th,  and  on  the  21st  the  general  was  furnished  with  the  map, 
a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  adjutant  general  and  another  to  the 
Bareau  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

The  site  selected  and  marked  on  the  map  is  within  600  yards  of 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  it.  The 
contour  of  the  grounds  is  unfavorable  for  the  trace  of  a  regular 
^ork,  but  being  the  only  point  which  commands  the  entire  town, 
and  which  is  itself  commanded  by  no  other,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  The  recommendation  was  approved.  On  the  22d 
we  submitted  a  complete  plan  of  the  work,  which  was  also  ap- 
proved.    It  is  computed  for  a  garrison  of  280  men. 

On  the  23d,  the  work  was  commenced  with  a  small  force;  on  the 
S7th,  100  laborers  were  set  to  work  on  it,  detailed  from  the  army; 
and,  on  the  31st,  20  Mexican  masons  were  added. 

As  it  was  determined  to  send  an  express  to  the  States  on  the  25th, 
I  commenced  to  project  and  plot  my  map  of  the  route  of  the  Army 
of  the  West,  that  the  government  might  have  at  once  the  benefit 
of  my  labors.  It  was  rather  a  bold  undertaking  to  compress,  in  a 
few  days,  the  work  of  months.  My  astronomical  observations  were 
brought  up  from  day  to  day  as  we  advanced  on  the  march,  without 
whieh  the  undertaking  would  have  been  impracticable.  We  all 
warked  day  and  night,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  severi^l  gentle- 
men of  the  volunteers,  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  work; 
not,  however,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.     , 

Events  now  begin  to  crowd  on  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
but  my  duties  keep  me  so  constantly  occupied  in  my  office  and  in 
the  field,  that  I  cannot  chronicle  them  in  regular  order  or  enter 
much  upon  details.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  general  as- 
sembled all  the  people  in  the  plaza  and  addressed  them  at  some 
length. 
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vhich,  at  that  time,  was  barely  running.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is 
sand  and  pebbles  of  the  primitive  rock,  and  lies  between  steep 
clay  and  lime-stone,  traversed  occasionally  by  trap  dykes,  which  in 
one  place  are  so  regular  as  to  resemble  a  wall  pierced  wit.h  win- 
dows. From  this  place  to  its  mouth  there  is  scarcely  the  sign  of 
1  vegetation.  At  the  dry  mouth  of  the  Galisteo,  and  directly  on  the 
Del  Norte,  is  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo.  Before  reaching  Gilis- 
tco  creek,  but  after  leaving  Santa  Fe  some  miles,  a  few  sprigs  of 
grama  tempted  us  to  halt  and  bait  our  nags;  but  the  principal 
growth  on  the  plains  was  Ephedra,  Diotis  lanata,  (Romeria  of  the 
Spaniards,)  hendecandia  Texana. 

Septemher  3. — ^This  has  been  a  great  day.     An  invitation  was  re- 
ceiTed,some  days  since,  from  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  visit  their  town 
of  Santo   Domingo.     From  height   to  height,  as  we  advanced,  we 
saw  horsemen   disappearing  at  full  speed.     As  we  arrived  abreast 
of  the  town  we  were  shown   by  a  guide,  posted  there  for   the  pur- 
pose, the  road  to  Santo  Domingo.     The  chief  part  of  the  command 
and  the  wagon  train  were  sent  along  the  highway;  the  gencr<il  with 
his  staff  and  Captain  Burgwyn's  squadron  of  dragoons,  wended  his 
way  along  the  bridle  path  nearly  due  west  to  the  town.     We  had 
1    not  proceeded  far,  before  we   met  ten   or  fifteen  sachemic  looking 
I    old  Indians,  well   mounted,  and  two   of  them  carrying  gold-headed 
I   canes  with  tassels,  the  emblems  of  office  in  New  Mexico. 

Salutations  over,  we  jogged  along,  and,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
lation,  the  alcalde,  a  grave  and  majestic  old  Indian,  said,  as  if 
casually,  "We  shall  meet  some  Indians  presently,  mounted,  and 
dressed  for  war,  but  they  are  the  young  men  of  my  town,  friends 
come  to  receive  you,  and  I  wish  you  to  caution  your  men  not  to 
fire  upon  them  when  they  ride  towards  them." 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  we  saw  a  cloud  of  dust 
npidly  advancing,  and  soon  the  air  was  rem  with  a  terrible  yell, 
resembling  the  Florida  war-whoop.  The  first  object  that  caught  my 
eye  through  the  column  of  dust,  was  a  fierce  pair  of  buffalo  horns, 
overlapped  with  long  shaggy  hair.  As  they  approached,  the  sturdy 
form  of  a  naked  Indian  revealed  itself  beneath  the  horns,  with 
J  shield  and  lance,  dashing  at  full  speed,  on  a  white  horse,  which, 
like  hii  own  body,  was  painted  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  and 
then,  one  by  one,  his  followers  came  on,  painted  to  the  eyes,  their 
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own  heads  and  their  horses  covered  with  all  the  strange  equipmei 
that  the  brute  creation  could  afford  in  the  way  of  horns^  skul 
tails,  feathers,  and  claws. 

As  they  passed  us,  one  rank  on  each  side,  they  fired  a  vol! 
under  our  horses'  bellies  from  the  right  and  from  the  left.  0 
well-trained  dragoons  sat  motionless  on  their  horses,  which  wc 
along  without  pricking  an  ear  or  showing  any  sign  of  excitemei 

Arrived  in  the  rear,  the  Indians  circled  round,  dropped  into 
walk  on  our  flanks  until  their  horses  recovered  breath,  when 
they  went  at  full  speed,  passing  to  our  front,  and  when  there,  i 
opposite  files  met,  and  each  man  selected  his  adversary  and  kept  i 
a  running  fight,  with  muskets,  lances,  and  bows  and  arro^ 
Sometimes  a  fellow  would  stoop  almost  to  the  earth  to  shoot  und 
his  horses'  belly,  at  full  speed,  or  to  shield  himself  from  an  impen 
ing  blow.  So  they  continued  to  pass  and  repass  us  all  the  way 
the  steep  cliff  which  overhangs  the  town.  There  they  filed,  on  ea> 
side  of  the  road,  which  descends  through  a  deep  ca£ion,and  halt 
on  the  peaks  of  the  cliffs.  Their  motionless  forms  projected  agaio 
the  clear  blue  sky  above,  formed  studies  for  an  artist.  In  the  ca 
on  we  were  joined  by  the  priest,  a  fat  old  white  gentleman.  We  we 
escorted  first  to  t^e  padre's,  of  course;  for  here,  as  every  whei 
these  men  are  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  best  to  do  in  the  worl 
and  when  the  good  people  wish  to  put  their  best  foot  foremost,  t 
padre's  wines,  beds,  and  couches  have  to  suffer.  The  entrance 
the  portal  was  lined  with  the  women  of  the  village,  all  dress 
alike,  and  ranged  in  treble  files;  they  looked  fat  and  stupid. 

We  were  shown  into  his  reverence's  parlor,  tapestried  with  cu 
tains  stamped  with  the  likenesses  of  all  the  Presidents  of  t 
United  States  up  to  this  time.  The  cushions  were  of  spotlc 
damask,  and  the  couch  covered  with  a  white  Navajoe  blank 
worked  in  richly  colored  flowers. 

The  air  was  redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  grapes  and  melons,  ai 
every  crack  of  door  and  windows  glistening  with  the  bright  ey 
and  arms  of  the  women  of  the  capilla.  The  old  priest  was  busi 
talking  in  the  corner,  and  little  did  he  know  of  the  game  of  sighs  ai 
signs  carried  on  between  the  young  fellows  and  the  fair  inmates 
his  house.  We  had  our  gayest  array  of  young  men  out  to-day,  a: 
the  women  seemed  to  me  to  drop  their  usual  subdued  look  a: 
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timid  wave  of  the  eyelash  for  good  hearty  twinkles  and  signs  of 
unaffected  and  cordial  welcome — signs  supplying  the  place  of  con- 
Tersation,  as  neither  party  could  speak  the  language  of  the  other. 
This  little  exchange  of  the  artillery  of  eyes  was  amusing  enough, 
but  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  padre  move  towards  the  table,  and 
remoTe  the  pure  white  napkins  from  the  grapes,  melons,  and  wine. 
We  were  as  thirsty  as  dust  and  heat  could  make  us,  and  we  relished 
the  wine  highly,  whatever  its  quality.  The  sponge  cake  was  irre- 
proachable, and  would  have  done  honor  to  our  best  northern  house- 
keepers. Indeed,  wherever  we  have  been  feasted,  the  sponge  cake 
has  been  in  profusion,  and  of  the  best  kind.  After  the  repast,  the 
general  went  forward  on  the  portal  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
issembled  people  of  the  town,  which  was  first  interpreted  into, 
Spanish,  and  then  into  Pueblo. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  precise  population  of  the  town 
bat  I  should  judge  it  to  be  about  six  hundred,  and  the  quantity  of 
ground  under  tillage  for  their  support  about  five  hundred  acres. 

The  valley  of  the  Del  Norte  is  here  quite  narrow,  and  the  soil 
sandy.  The  river  itself  was  viewed  by  me,  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  strange  interest.  The  hardships,  trials,  and  perseverance  of  the 
gallant  Pike,  and  the  adventures  of  the  pious  and  brave  soldiers  of 
the  cross,  Rivera  and  La  Ford,  came  forcibly  to  my  mind;  as  I 
kneeled  down  to  drink  of  its  waters  my  thoughts  were'of  them. 
Leaving  Santo  Domingo,  we  struck  the  highway  in  about  four 
miles,  and  two  more  brought  us  to  the  pretty  village  of  San  Felippe, 
overhung  by  a  steep  craggy  precipice,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  presenting  in  the  land- 
scape sketch  the  appearance  of  the  pictures  we  see  of  the  castles 
on  the  Rhine. 

Between  San  Felippe  and  the  Angosturas,  six  miles  below,  the 
valley  of  the  river  is  very  narrow,  affording  no  interval  for  agri- 
culture. On  the  west  side,  the  banks  are  steep  walls,  crowned  by 
seams  of  basalt  forming  the  table  lands.  The  east  is  composed  of 
rolling  sand  hills,  rising  gradually  to  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
•od  covered  with  large  round  pebbles.  I  must  except  from  this 
the  poverty-stricken  little  town  of  Algodpnes,  which  has  some 
ground  round  it  in  cultivation. 
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The  observations  for  the  determination  of  this  camp,  about  one 
mile  below  the  town  of  San  Felippe,  were  made  on  my  return^ 
(September  10th,)  and  will  be  found  under  that  date  in  Appendix 
No.  5.  The  height  indicated  by  the  barometer  of  this,  the  first 
camp  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

September  4. — Below  the  Angosturas,  the  valley  of  the  river 
opeys  into  a  plain,  varying  from  two  to  six  miles  in  width,  gener- 
ally sufficiently  low  and  level  to  admit  the  water  of  the  river  to 
be  carried  over  it  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation^  but  the  soil  is 
very  sandy  and  better  adapted  to  Indian  corn  than  wheat.  Of  this 
last  we  saw  but  few  stubbles,  the  ground  being  chiefly  planted  with 
eorn.  The  vegetation  is  much  the  same  as  that  described  after 
leaving  Santa  F6,  with  the  addition  of  quite  a  number  of  com- 
posita^. 

News  now  began  to  arrive  which  left  but  little  doubt  that  the 
reports  which  caused  our  movement  down  the  river  were  exagger- 
ated, if  not  wholly  without  foundation.  People  had  passed  down 
the  river,  as  was  reported,  but  in  no  great  numbers.  A  messenger 
came  in  from  the  alcalde  of  Tom6  with  an  official  note,  stating 
that  Armijo  had  left  with  him  one  hundred  mules,  pressed  into 
service  to  meet  us  at  the  canon,  and  that  Armijo  had  also  notified  him 
that  one  hundred  more  would  be  left  at  the  Paso  del  Norte.  These 
belonged  to  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  and  had  been  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent.  It  was  his  practice,  in  peace  or  in  war,  to 
seize  the  person  or  property  of  any  who  fell  under  his  displeasure. 

The  town  of  Bcrnallilo  is  small,  but  one  of  the  best  built  in  the 
territory.  We  were  here  invited  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  man, 
to  take  some  refreshment.  We  were  led  into  an  oblong  room,  fur- 
nished like  that  of  every  Mexican  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
A  banquette  runs  around  the  room,  leavinj;  only  a  space  for  the 
couch.  It  is  coveied  with  cushions,  carpets,  and  pillows;  upon 
which  the  visiter  sits  or  reclines.  The  dirt  floor  is  usually  covered 
a  third  or  a  half  with  common  looking  carptt.  On  the  uncovered 
part  is  the  table,  freighted  with  grapes,  sponge-cake,  and  the  wine 
of  the  country.  The  walls  are  hung  with  miserabl/i  pictures  of  the 
sainls,  irnbses  innumerable,  and  Yankee  mirrors  without  number- 
Trjesc  last  are  suspended  entirely  out   of  reach;  and  if  one  wishes 
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to  shave  or  adjust  his  toilet,  he  must  do  so  without  the  aid  of  a 
mirror,  be  there  ever  so  many  in  the  chamber. 

We  passed  on  to  the  house  of  our  host's  wealthy  son,  where  we 
were  invited  to  dine.  Here  we  found  another  refreshment  table; 
and,  after  waiting  some  hours,  dinner  was  announced.  It  was  a 
queer  jumble  of  refinement  and  barbarism;  the  first  predominating 
in  every  thing,  except  in  the  mode  of  serving,  which  was  chiefly 
performed  by  the  master,  his  Mexican  guests,  and  a  few  female 
serfs. 

The  plates,  forks,  and  spoons  were  of  solid  New  Mexican  silver, 
clumsily  worked  in  the  country.  The  middle  of  the  table  was 
strewed  with  the  finest  white  bread,  cut  in  pieces  and  within  the 
reach  of  every  cover.  At  close  intervals  were  glass  decanters,  of 
Pittsburg  manufauture,  filled  with  wine  made  on  the  planti^tion. 
The  dishes  were  served  separately.  The  first  was  soup  maigre; 
then  followed  roast  chicken,  stuffed  with  onions;  then  mutton, 
boiled  with  onions;  then  followed  various  other  dishes,  all  dressed 
with  the  everlasting  onion;  and  the  whole  terminated  by  chil£  the 
glory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  frijol6. 

Chil6  the  Mexicans  consider  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  the  cuisine,  and 
seem  really  to  revel  in  it;  but  the  first  mouthful  brought  the  tears 
trickling  down  my  cheeks,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators  with  their  leather-lined  throats.  It  was  red  pepper, 
stuffed  with  minced  meat. 

From  Bernallilo  the  valley  opens,  but  narrows  again  at  Zandia, 
an  Indian  town  on  a  sand-bank  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  contain  the  precious  metals. 

They  were  treading  wheat  here,  which  is  done  by  making  a  cir- 
cular '^corral"  on  a  level  ground  of  clay;  upon  this  floor  they  scatter 
the  wheat,  turn  in  a  dozen  or  more  mules,  and  one  or  two  Indians, 
who,  with  whoops,  yells,  and  blows,  keep  the  affrighted  brutes 
constantly  in  motion.  To  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  both 
Indians  and  Mexicans  use  a  simple  hand-barrow,  with  a  bottom  of 
raw  bull's  bide  perforated  with  holes.  I  should  suppose  it  must 
take  an  hour  to  winnow  a  bushel. 

After  dining  sumptuously  at  Sandival's  we  went  to  our  camp  in 
the  Alameda.  Here  the  valley  is  wide  and  well  cultivated.  The 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  flocked  in  with  grapes,  melons, 
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and  eggs.  Swarms  of  wiM  geese  and  sand  cranes  passed  orer 
camp.  They  frequent  the  river  and  are  undisturbed  save  whea 
some  American  levels  his  rifle. 

By  observation,  the  lattitude  of  this  camp  is  35""  IV  50'^,  and 
the  longitude  106°  45'  00"  west  of  Grenwich. 

September  6. — We  encamped  last  night  on  very  indifferent  grass. 
Breakfasted  with  Don  3os€  Chavez,  at .  Perdilla.  When  sitting 
our  chins  just  reached  the  table.  There  were  five  or  six  coursesi 
ending  with  coffee.  Before  breakfast,  we  were  summoned  to  mass 
in  Don  Josh's  private  chapel,  where  the  eccentric  person  we  met  at 
yesterday's  dinner  officiated.  Priest,  fop,  courtier,  and  poet  were 
curiously  combined  in  one  person.  Proud  of  his  pure  white  hand, 
he  flourished  it  incessantly,  sometimes  running  his  fingers  through 
his  'hair  in  imitation  of  some  pretty  coquette,  and  ever  and  anon 
glancing  in  one  of  the  many  looking-glasses  with  which  the  church 
was  decorated.  After  mass,  to  our  surprise,  he  delivered  an  elo- 
quent discourse,  eulogising  the  grandeur,  magnanimity,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  United  States. 

Attending  mass  before  breakfast  proved  anything  but  an  appe- 
tizer. The  church  was  crowded  with  women  of  all  conditions,  and 
the  horrid  reboso,  which  the  poor  use  for  shawls,  bonnets,  handker- 
chief, and  spit  box,  sent  out  an  odor  which  the  incense  from  the- 
altar  failed  to  stifle. 

One  fact  struck  me  as  singular  in  all  the  houses  that  we  visited,, 
the  ladies  never  made  their  appearance;  and  it  was  always  by  the 
merest  accident  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  family. 

At  Isoletta,  I  became  tired  of  the  show,  and,  seeing  my  servant 
talking  at  the  door  of  one  of  his  acquaintances,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  permission  to  take  a  quiet  siesta;  but  this  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  good  woman  overwhelmed  me  with  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  United  States,  which  could  only  be  stopped  by 
questioning  her  in  return.  She  denounced  Armijo;  said,  with  a 
true  Castilian  flash  of  the  eye,  ^^I  do  not  see  how  any  man  wearing 
those  things,"  pointing  to  my  shoulder  straps,  ^^could  run  away  as 
he  did.  He  had  a  good  army  to  back  him,  and  could  have  driven 
^ou  all  back." 
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The  valley  suddenly  contracts  below  Perdilla,  between  Isoletta 
and  Peralta.  On  the  east  side  of  the  rirer  there  is  deep  sand,  and 
the  country  is  perfectly  barren. 

I  obserred  to-night,  for  time  and  latitude  at  my  camp,  about 
500  feet  northwest  of  Senora  Chavez  private  chapel;  thirteen 
altitudes  of  Polaris  give  for  the  latitude  of  this  place,  34^  50'  57''; 
and  twelve  of  Corona  Borealis,  and  nine  of  Alpha  Pegasi,  give  the 
chronometric  longitude  Ih.  Vim.  8^.4. 

September  7. — The  early  part  of  last  evening  was  most  beauti- 
fully bright  and  serene;  the  air  was  of  the  most  delightful  temper- 
ature, varied  occasionally  by  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south,  waft* 
ing  along  the  perfume  of  the  vineyards.  I  made  some  observations 
for  time  and  latitude;  the  last  unsatisfactorily,  owing  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  dimming  the  southern  stars.  About  11  o'clocky 
the  whole  character  of  the  night  was  changed  by  an  east  wind  that 
came  rustling  down  from  the  mountains,  driving  the  sand  before  it* 
I^early  the  whole  distance  travelled  in  the  last  three  days  has  been 
over  drifting  sand,  with  only  occasional  patches  of  firm  soil. 

After  rising  ea^ly  to  attend  to  some  business,  I  walked  over  the 
town  of  Peralta,  which  is  interspersed  with  cotton-wood,  growin|f 
in  nearly  the  regular  order  of  an  apple  orchard.  I  then  repaired 
to  head-quarters,  at  the  palace  of  Mr.  Ortera,  a  spacious  one 
story  edifice,  five  hundred  feet  front. 

We  marched  and  encamped  near  Tom^.  It  was  the  eve  of  the 
ttte  of  Tom6  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  flocking  in  crowds  to  the  town.  The 
primitive  wagons  of  the  country  were  used  by  the  women  as  coaches. 
These  wagons  were  heavy  boxes  mounted  on  wheels  cut  from  large 
-cotton- wood;  over  the  top  of  the  box  was  spread  a  blanket,  and 
iaside  were  huddled,  in  a  dense  crowd,  the  women,  children,  pig^> 
lambs,  and  ^^everything  that  is  his."  The  man  of  the  family 
usually  seated  himself  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  his  time  divided 
between  belabouring  his  beasts  and  scratching  his  head.  In  one  of 
these  wagons  a  violin  was  being  played,  and  the  women  who  were 
sitting  on  their  feet,  made  the  most  of  the  music  by  brandishing 
•their  bare  arms  and  moving  their  heads  to  the  cadence.  At  night 
there  was  a  theatrical  representation  in  the  public  square.  The 
piece  dramatized  was  from  the  Old  Testament, 
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Dariog  the  day  I  bad  been  puzzled  by  seeing  at  regular  intervals 
on  the  wall  surrounding  the  capilla,  and  on  the  turrets  of  the  ca- 
pilla  itself)  (which  be  it  remembered  is  of  nrud,)  [.iles  of  dry  wood. 
The  mystery  was  now  to  be  cleared  up.  At  a  given  signal  all  were 
lighted,  and  simultaneously  a  flight  of  rockets  took  place  from 
every  door  and  window  of  the  chapel,  fire-works  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  blazing  rocket  to  children's  whirligigs,  were  now  displayed  in 
succession.  The  pyrotechny  was  the  handicraft  of  the  priests.  I 
must  say  the  whole  affair  did  honor  to  the  church,  and  displayed 
considerable  chemical  knowledge.  Most  of  the  spectators  were  on 
mules,  each  with  his  woman  in  front,  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
feat  to  explode  a  rocket  under  a  mule's  belly  without  previous  inti- 
mation to  the  rider. 

September  8. — Long  shall  I  remember  the  fMe  of  Tom6,  a  scene 
at  once  so  novel  and  so  striking.  To-day,  my  duties  called  me  off 
early  in  the  morning. 

I  had  to  examine  guides  in  reference  to  the  route  to  California, 
and  engage  such  as  I  might  think  fit  for  the  trip. 

My  last  interview  of  this  kind  to- day  was  in  a  species  of  public 
building,  or  guard-house,  where  a  number  of  Mexicans  had  col- 
lected with  arms.  Several  written  tablets  hung  round  the  walls, 
but  they  were  perfectly  illegible.  Our  business  was  cut  short  by 
the  sound  of  passing  mnsic.  A  strange  sight  presented  itself.  In 
a  sedan  chair,  borne  by  four  men,  was  seated  a  wax  figure  nearly 
as  large  as  life,  extravagantly  dressed;  following  immediately  were 
three  or  four  priests,  with  long  tallow  candles,  a  full  yard  in  lengtE. 
Some  American  officers  followed,  each  holding  a  candle.  Unfortu- 
nately I  emerged  just  as  this  group  was  passing;  there  was  no  es- 
cape, and  the  moment  I  joined,  a  grave  Mexican  (apparently  a  man 
in  authority)  thrust  a  candle  into  my  hand.  I  thought  of  my  coat, 
my  only  coat,  the  coat  which  was  on  my  back,  and  which  must 
take  me  to  California,  and  back  again  into  the  interior  of  Mexico! 
Suddenly  there  was  a  halt  without  any  word  of  command,  and  in 
the  confusion  we  jostled  each  other  and  distributed  the  tallow  in 
great  profusion. 

It  was  thought  proper  that  the  officers  should  show  every  respect 
to  the  religious  observances  of  the  country,  consequently  they  did 
not  decline  participation  in  these  ceremonies. 
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The  procession  ended  at  the  church.  After  the  services  there 
were  concluded  we  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  padre,  where  we 
found  a  collation. 

We  had  proposed  attending  a  theatrical  representation  going  on 
in  the  open  air,  but  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  a  few  drops  of 
rain  put  a  stop  to  this  amusement,  and  all  retired  to  dress  for  th^ 
fandango,  which  is  the  name  given  to  all  collections  of  people 
where  there  is  music  and  dancing. 

A  cotillion  was  attempted  in  honor  of  the  Americans  present,  but 
this  cold  and  formal  dance  soon  gave  way  to  the  more  joyous 
dances  of  the  country,  the  Coona,  the  Bolero,  and  the  Italians. 
Every  variety  of  figure  was  introduced,  but  the  waltz  was  the  basis 
of  all  except  the  Bolero,  which,  as  danced  here  resembles  our 
negro  jig. 

At  the  dance  we  found  a  very  plain,  but  very  intelligent  woman, 
the  sister  of  Armijo,  who  said  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he  settled 
his  affairs  in  Chihuahua. 

September  11. — Returned  to  Santa  F6. 

September  15 — Sent  Lieutenant  Warner,  with  a  party  consisting 
of  Lieutenant  Peck  and  three  men  to  determine  the  latitude  of  Taos 
and  the  topography  of  the  road. 

From  the  15th  to  25th  September  I  was  busily  engaged  in  fitting 
out  for  California. 

Lieutenant  Abert,  who  was  left  dangerousiy  ill  at  Bent's  Fort, 
had  not  arrived  on  the  25th,  but  accounts  reached  me  that  he  was 
convalescent,  and  on  his  way  to  Santa  F6,  where  he  might  shortly 
be  expected.  Lieutenant  Peck  was  also  an  invalid,  and  neither 
being  able  to  accompany  us  to  California,  I  left,  by  the  general's 
direction,  the  subjoined  order  for  them  to  make  a  map  of  New 
Mexico,  based  upon  the  astronomical  points  and  measurements  de- 
termined by  myself,  and  to  furnish  from  the  best  statistical  sources, 
an  account  of  the  population  and  resources,  military  and  civil,  of 
the  province. 

Santa  Fe,  September  14,  1846. 

Sir:  I  am  charged  by  the  general  commanding  to  inform  you 
that  you  will  remain  for  the  present  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  should  your  health,  or  that  of  Lieutenant  Peck,  be  sufficiently 
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restored  to  retarn  to  duty,  that  you  will  continue  the  surrey  of 
this  territory,  commenced  by  myself,  and  follow  it  to  ccmpletion, 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  military  duties  which  may 
be  required  of  you  by  the  officer  left  in  command  of  the  territory. 

With  the  limited  number  of  instruments  that  can  be  placed  in 
your  hands,  it  is  not  expected  that  you  will  conduct  the  survey  on 
strict  geodetic  principles,  yet  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  precision 
can  be  attained  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  military  and 
civil  service. 

The  country  from  Taos  to  Fra  Cristobal  contains  nearly  all  the 
ground  that  is  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  all  that  is  worth  culti- 
vating; and  for  this  whole  distance  it  is  open  and  bounded  by  high 
and  conspicuous  peaks,  affording  great  facilities  for  conducting 
your  operations. 

I  have  established  the  astronomical  position  of  six  points  in  this 
territory,  viz:  camp  42,  at  Vegas;  camp  43,  Vernal  springs,  Santa 
F6;  camp  55,  1^  miles  south  of  the  church  of  San  Felippe;  camp 
49,  at  the  Alameda;  camp  51,  at  Peralta,  at  the  mill,  and  I  shall 
establish  two  more,  one  at  Taos,  and  the  other  at  Socoro. 

These  points  are  quite  sufficient,  and  will  be  the  base  of  your 
operations;  and  upon  them  you  will  form  a  trigonometric  canevas. 
For  this  purpose  the  rule  requiring  every  angle  of  the  series  to  be 
greater  than  30^,  may  be  wholly  disregarded.  And  after  having 
determined  by  triangulation  the  position  (ff  any  three  conspicuous 
pea]^s,  the  position  of  any  other  points,  which  are  in  view  of  the 
three  first  named,  may  be  determined  by  the  problem  of  three  points, 
as  is  practised  in  hydrographic  surveys.  Many  such  points  will 
present  themselves. 

The  canevas  completed,  the  course  of  the  Del  Norte,  that  of  its 
tributaries  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  or  beyond  the  settlements; 
the  width  of  the  valleys;  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation; 
the  position  of  the  towns,  churches,  hills,  and  all  other  topogra- 
phical features  of  the  country,  can  be  determined  with  the  Schmal- 
kalder  compasses. 

If  your  force  is  sufficient,  the  operation  described  in  this  last 
paragraph  may  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  triangulation. 
You  are  aware  that  I  have  no  theodolite  at  my  disposal;  the  trian- 
£ulatioD  musty  tberefoTCy  be  made  with  the  sextant. 
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Tbe  population,  number  qf  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  the 
[uantity  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  products,  the  facilities  and 
>e8t  localities  for  water  power  to  propel  machinery,  and  also  the 
nineral  resources  of  the  country,  it  is  rery  desirable  to  know, 
foa  will,  therefore,  give  particular  attention  to  acquiijng  all  the 
information  on  these  subjects  which  the  present  statistical  know- 
ledge in  the  country  will  afford. 

A  requisition  for  five  thousand  dollars  will  be  made  on  the  Bureau 
of  Topographical  Engineers,  for  the  survey,  to  be  placed  to  your 
credit  with  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  of  St.  Louis,  upon  whom,  I  should 
think,  you  might  safely  draw  without  waiting  to  hear  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  made  a  requisition  on  the  bureau,  dated  June  18,  1846,  for  a 
transit  instrument,  and  also  for  an  instrumejit  to  obtain  the  magne- 
tic dip  and  declination.  Should  these  arrive,  you  will  unpack  them, 
moont  the  instruments  near  the  place  where  I  observed  in  Santa 
F£,  and  commence  a  series  of  observations  for  longitude  by  moon 
culminating  stars,  and  for  the  magnetic  dip  and  declination. 

The  series  for  longitude  will  be  continued  for  at  least  three  luna- 
tions, and,  should  an  opportunity  present  itself,  I  wish  the  observa- 
tions and  results  to  be  communicated  to  me  in  California. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  EMORY, 
First  Lieut.  Corps  Top.  Engineers. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert,  or  in  his  absence. 

Lieutenant  W.  G.  Peck. 

General  orders  were  issued  designating  the  force  to  march  on 
California.  It  consisted  of  three  hundred  United  States  1st  dra- 
goons, under  Major  Sumner,  who  were  to  be  followed  by  the  bat- 
talion of  Mormons,  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Cooke. 

Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment  was  to  remain  in  New  Mexico  un- 
til relieved  by  Colonel  Price's  regiment,  which  was  daily  expected 
to  reach  there  from  the  United  States,  when  Colonel  Doniphan's 
regiment  was  directed  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  Wool  at 
Chihuahua. 

Major  Clarke's  two  batteries  of  artillery  were  divided — cae  com.- 
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pany,  Captaia  Fisher^s,  to  be  left  in  New  Mexico;  the  other,  (Cap- 
tain Weightman's^  to  accompany  Colonel  Doniphan.  The  battalion 
of  foot,  under  Captain  Agney,.was  directed  to  remain  in  Santa  F6. 

Thus  was  the  army  of  the  west  divided  into  three  columns,  to 
operate  in  regions  remote  from  each  other,  and  never  to  unite  again 
in  one  body. 

September  25. — I  received  notice  that  the  general  was  to  march 
at  2,  p.  m.,  for  California.  His  force  consisted  of  three  hundred 
dragoons,  to  be  followed  by  a  battalion  of  Mormons  on  foot  that 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  Santa  F6. 

My  requisition  for  twelve  pack-saddles  and  eight  mules  not 
being  filled,  I  determined  to  delay  starting  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
did  not  reach  my  camp,  sixteen  miles  distant,  till  long  after  dark. 
I  found  my  tent  pitched,  my  supper  smoking,  and  corn  secured  for 
my  mules;  this  was  gratifying,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  the 
reorganization  of  my  party,  at  least  so  far  as  the  personel  was  con- 
cerned, for  I  had  never  found  my  camp  so  well  attended  to. 

The  day  was  excessively  hot,  the  night  very  cold,  the  thermome- 
ter 32  degrees. 

Memorandum, — My  party  is  now  organized  as  follows: 

Lieutenant  Warner,  topographical  engineers,  &e. 
J.  M.  Stanly,  draughtsman. 
Norman  Bestor,  assistant. 

Men. 

James  Early,  driver  to  instrument  wagon; 

W.  H.  Peterson,  in  charge  of  horizon  box  and  cantina  for 
sextants; 

Baptiste  Perrot,  driver  of  transportation  wagon; 

Maurice  Longdeau,  in  charge  of  spare  mules; 

Francois  de  Von  Coeur,  in  charge  of  spare  mules; 

Frank  Menard,  assistant  teamster; 

James  Riley,  assistant  to  Bestor; 

Dabney  Eustis,  assistant  to  Stanly, 
and  the  private  servants  of  Lieutenant  Warner  and  myself. 

Our  road  is  over  the  ground  heretofore  travelled  and  chronicled 
JIB  far  as  Tome. 
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As  am  eTideace  of  the  ignoranee  of  the  people  here  respectingr 
the  topography  of  the  country^  and  also  the  ignorance  of  foreign- 
ers who  hare  lired  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  Santa  Fd,  no  one 
eonld  tell  me  where  the  Rio  Santa  F6  debouched  into  the  Ria 
Grande. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  every  night  I  furnished  the  distances 
travelled  over  to  General  Kearny  at  headquarters,  and  very  often 
(whenever  required)  the  latitude  of  the  camp.  In  many  cases  these 
and  the  distances  have  been  published;  I  shall,  therefore,  not  re* 
peat  them.  The  latitudes  in  some  cases  have  been  incorrectly  re- 
ported, and  in  others  recomputed,  and  are  therefore  now  given  as 
final  results. 

September  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30.— We  marched  over  the  same 
ground  already  travelled  over  and  described,  between  the  2d  and 
7th  of  September. 

Below  Zandia  we  were  attracted  by  a  great  noise.  It  proceeded 
from  a  neighboring  rancheria,  where  we  saw  eight  or  ten  naked  fel- 
lows hammering  away  in  a  trough  full  of  cornstalks,  as  I  had  never 
Bcea  Mexicans  exert  themselves  before.  The  perspiration  from, 
their  bodies  was  rolling  off  into  the  trough  in  profusion,  and  ming- 
ling with  the  crushed  cane.  This  was  then  taken  out,  boiled,  and 
transferred  to  a  press,  as  primitive  in  construction  as  any  thing 
from  the  hands  of   Father   Abraham. 

The  hopper  was  the  trunk  of  a  scooped  cotton-wood  tree,  inta 
this  was  inserted  a  billet  of  wood,  upon  which  the  leaver  rested 
aboat  midway.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  mounted  on  eacli 
end;  all  see-sawing  in  the  highest  glee.  I  suggested,  as  an  im* 
provement,  that  one  end  of  the  lever  be  confined,  and  the  whole  of 
the  living  weight  be  ti'ansferred  to  the  other  end.  "No!  No!" 
laid  the  head  man,  "  if  I  do  that,  the  fun  of  see- sawing  will  be 
OTer,  and  I  can't  get  any  body  to  work."  The  man  was  a  disciple 
of  Charles  Fourier,  and  desired  "  to  make  labor  attractive." 

The  morning  of  the  29th  opened  with  a  grand  trade  in  mules  and 
Lorses.  A  few  days'  experience  was  quite  enough  to  warn  us  that 
our  outfit  would  not  answer,  and  the  general  directed  that  all  the 
poor  mules  and  horses  should  be  exchanged  for  fat  ones.  The 
scene  reminded  one   more  of  a  horse  market  than  a   regular  camp- 
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The  more  liberal  were  our  offers  for  the  animals^  the  more  exorbi- 
tant became  the  demands  of  the  Mexicans. 

.  At  Albuquerque  I  was  directed  to  call  and  see  Madame  Armijo, 
'and  ask  her  for  the  map  of  New  Mexico,  belonging  to  her  husband| 
which  she  had  in  her  possession.  I  found  her  ladyship  sitting  on 
an  ottoman  smoking,  after  the  fashion  of  her  country-women,  with- 
in reach  of  a  small  silver  vase  filled  with  coal.  She  said  she  had 
searched  for  the  map  without  success;  if  not  in  Santa  F6,  her  hus- 
*band  murt  have  taken  it  with  him  to  Chihuahua. 

We  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  at  Albuquerque,  its  width 
was  about  twenty-five  yards,  and  its  deepest  part  just  up  to  the 
hubs  of  the  wheels.  It  is  low  at  present,  but  at  no  time,  we  learm- 
-ed,  is  its  rise  excessive — scarcely  exceeding  one  or  two  feet. 

We  encamped  a  little  more  than  half  way  between  Albuquerque 
and  Pardillas,  on  a  sandy  plain,  destitute  of  wood,  and  with  little 
grass. 

We  saw  myriads  of  sand  crane,  geese,  tnd  brant. 

September  30. — Feeling  no  desire  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
twice,  I  struck  off  on  the  table  lands  to  the  west,  and  found  them 
a  succession  of  rolling  sand  hills,  with  Obione  canescens,  Franseria 
aoanthocarpa,  yerba  del  sapa  of  the  Mexicans,  and  occasionally, 
at  very  long  intervals  with  scrub  cedar,  about  as  high  as  the  boot- 
•top. 

I  saw  here  the  hiding  places  of  the  Navajoes,  who,  when  few  in 
numbers,  wait  for  the  night  to  descend  upon  the  valley  and  carry 
off  the  fruit,  sheep,  women,  and  children  of  the  Mexicans.  When 
in  numbers,  they  come  in  day-time  and  levy  their  dues.  Their  re- 
treats and  caverns  are  at  a  distance  to  the  west,  in  high  and  inac- 
cessible mountains,  where  troops  of  the  United  States  will  find 
great  difficulty  in  overtaking  and  subduing  them,  but  where  the 
Mexicans  have  never  thought ,  of  penetrating.  The  Navajoes  may 
be  termed  the  lords  of  New  Mexico.  Few  in  number,  disdaining 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  even  the  rearing  of  cattle,  they 
draw  all  their  supplies  from  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

As  we  marched  down  the  river  to    meet  Ugart6  and  Armijo,  the 

Navajoes  attacked  the    settlements  three  miles  in  our    rear,  killed 

one  man,  crippled  another,  and  carried  off  a  large  supply  of  sheep 

and  cattle.     To-dsij  we  have  a  repoil)  which  appears  well  authen- 
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ticated,  that  the  Mexicans  taking  courage  at  the  expectations  of 
protection  from  the  United  States,  had  the  temerity  to  resist  a  leyy|. 
and  the  consequence  was,  the  loss  of  six  men  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

They  are  prudent  in  their  depredations,  never  taking  so  much 
from  one  man  as  to  ruin  him.  Armijo  never  permitted  the  inhabi- 
tants to  war  upon  these  thieves.  The  power  he  had  of  letting 
these  people  loose  on  the  New  Mexicans  was  the  great  secret  of  hia 
arbitary  sway  over  a  people  who  hated  and  despised  him.  Any 
offender  against  Armijo  was  pretty  sure  to  have  a  visit  from  the 
Navajoes. 

I  stopped  at  the  little  town  of  Isoletta,  to  visit  my  friend,  the 
alcalde,  who  has  the  reputation,  Indian  though  he  be,  of  being  the 
most  honest  man  and  best  maker  of  brandy  in  the  territory.  Mr. 
Stanly  accompanied  me,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  one  of  the 
women  as  a  specimen  of  the  race.  I  told  the  alcalde  our  object, 
and  soon  a  very  beautiful  woman  made  her  appearance,  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  purpose  for  which  her  presence  was  desired. 
Her  first  position  was  exquisitely  graceful,  but  the  light  did  not 
suit,  and  when  Stanly  changed  her  position,  the  charm  of  her  at- 
titude was  gone. 

We  came  down  from  the  table  lands  through  a  ravine,  where 
the  lava,  in  a  seam  of  about  six  feet,  overlaid  soft  sand* stone.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  the  sand  was  but  slightly  colored.  The  la* 
Ti  was  cellular,  and  the  holes  so  large  that  the  hawks  were  build- 
ing nests  in  them. 

At  this  ravine  the  Navajoes  descended  when  they  made  their 
last  attack;  at  the  same  moment  the  volunteers  were  ascending  the 
other  slope  of  the  hill,  on  their  way  to  garrison  Cibolletta. 

The  camp  of  this  date  (September  30)  is  near  the  camp  of  Sep- 
tember 6;  and  my  observations  this  evening  verified,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  the  travelling  rate  assumed  for  the  chronom- 
eter 783.  The  longitude  of  camp  of  September  7,  given  by  chro- 
aometer,  is  7A.  07m.  00«.;  that  of  this  present  camp,  which  i& 
\  one  mile  west  of  it,  is  7A.  07m.  08^.  Here,  in  addition  to  my  usual 
observations  for  time  and  latitude,  I  took  a  set  of  lunar  distances, 
with  east  and  west  stars.— (See  Appendix.) 

^ 

I 
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of  the  Navajoes  had  passed  the  riyer  last  night.  The  incursions  of 
these  Indians  haye  prevented  the  settlement  and  «altivation  of  this 
part  of  the  country. 

The  sand  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  are  encamped,  is  filled 
with  serpentine,  harder  than  that  which  is  dug  in  such  quantities 
from  the  site  of  Fort  Marcy,  near  Santa  F6. 

Now  and  then  we  came  to  spots  from  which  the  waters  were  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  sand,  and  bad  evaporated,  leaving  sa- 
line incrustations;  about  these  we  found  growing  abundantly 
Atriplex  and  Salicornia. 

October  3. — The  wagons  from  the  rear  not  being  up,  we  laid  by 
all  day,  in  hourly  expectation  of  their  arrival  and  an  order  to  march. 
An  express  from  Colonel  Price  came  up,  informing  us  of  his  ar- 
mal  in  Santa  F6. 

About  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  a  Mexican  came  into  camp,  with  his 
horse  foaming,  to  say  that  the  Navajoes  had  made  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Pulvidcra.  One  company  of  dragoons  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  place,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

This  camp  was  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  whole  march,  on  the 
curve  of  the  river,  fringed  with  large  cotton-woods  growing  at  in- 
tervals. The  air  was  mild  and  balsamic,  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
and  all  was  as  still  as  death,  except  when  a  flock  of  geese  or  sand- 
cranes  were  disturbed  in  their  repose.  Several  large  cat-fish  and 
soft-shell   turtle   were    caught,  and  we    saw    blue-winged    ducks, 

Iplofers,  doves,  and  a  few  meadow  larks. 
No  fact  proves  the  indolence  and  incapacity  of  the  Mexican  for 
sport  or  for  war  more  glaringly,  than  that  these  immense  flights  of 
sand-cranes  and  geese  are  found  quietly  feeding  within  gunshot  dis- 
tance of  their  houses  and  largest  towns.  Going  into  Albuquerque, 
I  started  a  hungry-looking  wolf  in  a  water  melon  patch,  close  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  town. 

October  4. — The  wagons  mounted  the  sand  hills  with  great  difli- 
culty.  The  river  impinges  so  close  on  the  hills  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary, on  the  western  side,  to  mount  the  table  lands.  These  plains, 
'caching  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  of  the  same  character  as 
lieretofx)re. mentioned,  of  rolling  sand  hills,  covered  with  Obione- 
canescens,  Prosopis  glandulosa,  (romeria,)RiJdellia  tagetina,  Pgiji- 
,  and  a  few  patches  of  grama.     Tnis  last  is  tlie  only  nutriment 
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the  plains  afford  for  horses  and  cattle;  but  mules  and  asses^  when 
hard  pressed ^  will  eat  the  trato  and  romeria.  The  Chamisa  grows 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  stalk  is  sometimes  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter;  a  fire  can  be  made  of  it  sufficient  to  boil  a 
kettle  or  roast  an  egg.  To-day  I  eat,  for  the  first  time,  the  fruit 
of  the  prickly  pear,  the  ^^yerba  de  la  vivera,"  of  the  Mexicans;  as 
I  was  thirsty,  it  tasted  truly  delicious,  having  the  flavor  of  alemoa 
with  crushed  sugar. 

Below  La  Joya  two  sand  hill  spurs,  overlaid  with  fragments  of 
lava  and  trap,  project  from  the  east  and  west,  closing  the  valley,  ._ 
just  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  river  to  pass  between.  The 
river  winds  below  in  a  beautiful  semicircle^  bending  to  the  west. 
On  either  side  is  excellent  grass,  apparently  untouched,  and  shaded 
by  large  cotton-woods.  To  the  west,  the  hills  of  Pulvidera  form 
an  amphitheatre.  The  whole  picture,  the  loveliest  I  have  seen  in 
New  Mexico,  loses  nothing  by  being  projected,  from  where  we 
stood,  against  the  red  walls  of  the  Sierra  Grande,  which  extend  from 
Zandia  southward,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Puerco,  of  the  east, 
from  those  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

I  longed  to  cross  these  mountains  and  explore  the  haunts  of 
the  Apaches,  and  the  hiding  place  of  the  Camanches,  and  look 
up  a  nearer  route  home  by  the  way  of  the  Red  river,  which  the 
hunters  and  voyageurs  all  believe  to  exist.  But  onward  for  Cali- 
fornia was  the  word,  and  he  who  deviated  from  the  trail  of  the 
army  must  expect  a  long  journey  for  his  jaded  beast  and  several 
days'  separation  from  his  baggage.  We  were  not  on  an  exploring 
expedition;  war  was  the  object;  yet  we  had  now  marched  one 
thousand  miles  without  fleshing  a  sabre. 

Arrived  at  the  town  of  Pulvidera,  which  we  found,  as  its  name 
implies,  covered  with  dust,  we  received  full  accounts  of  the  attack 
made  on  the  town  by  the  Apaches  the  day  before.  The  dragoons 
arrived  too  late  to  render  assistance. 

About  one  hundred  Indians,  well  mounted,  charged  upon  the 
town  and  drove  ofi*  all  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  place.  Tbe 
terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  their  mud  houses,  which  they  barricaded* 
The  people  of  Lamitas,  a  town  two  miles  below,  came  to  the  res* 
0ue,  and  seized  upon  the  pass  between  the  Sierra  Pulvidera  and  th^ 
Sierra  Socoro.     The  Indians  seeing  their  retreat  with  the  cattle  anc^ 
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Its  cut  off,  fell  to  work  like  savages  as  they  were,  killing  as 
ny  of  these  as  they  could,  and  scampered  off  over  the  mountains 
d  cliffs  With  the  horses  and  mules,  which  they  could  more  easily 
sure. 

This  same  band  entered  the  settlements  some  miles  above  when 
I  were  marching  on  Santa  F^,  and  when  Armijo  had  called  all 
>  men  of  the  country  to  its  defence.  In  this  foray,  besides  horses, 
ey  carried  off  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  prettiest  women. 
Women,  when  captured,  are  taken  as  wives  by  those  who  cap- 
re  them,  but  they  are  treated  by  the  Indian  wives  of  the  capturers 
slaves,  and  made  to  carry  wood  and  water;  if  they  chance  to  be 
etty,  or  receive  too  much  attention  from  their  lords  and  masters, 
ey  are,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  unmercifully  beaten  and 
lierwise  maltreated.  The  most  unfortunate  thing  which  can  befal 
captive  woman  is  to  be  claimed  by  two  persons.  In  this  case, 
e  is  either  shot  or  delivered  up  for  indiscriminate  violence. 
These  banditti  will  not  long  revel  in  scenes  of  plunder  and  vio- 
ice.  Yesterday  Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment  was  directed  to 
irch  into  their  country  and  destroy  it.  One  of  their  principal 
ttlements,  and  farming  establishments,  is  said  to  be  nearly  due 
»st  from  here,  about  two  days'  march;  the  road  leading  through 
e  formidable  pass  above  noted. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  we  came  across  some  unoccupied  strips  of 
ound.  Their  number  yesterday  was  greater  than  to-day;  for, 
ice  we  passed  Pulvidera,  the  sand  hills  encroach  on  the  river  and 
aive  the  valley  scarcely  a  mile  wide.  The  cotton-wood,  however, 
getting  more  plentiful,  and  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  use  the 
>is  de  vache  in  cooking  for  some  days. 

To-night  I  measured  two  sets,  or  18  lunar  distances,  east  and  west 
,  12  altitudes  of  polaris,  10  of  andromeda;,  and  8  of  alpha  Lyrs. 
The  resulting  latitude  34°  07'  39". 
Longitude  Ih  01m.  bis. 

October  6. — Camp  near  Socoro. — Last  night  a  Mexican  came 
ito  camp,  and  said  we  should  now  leave  the  river  and  strike  for 
ie  Gila,  nearly  due  west.  He  was  one  of  the  men  engaged  by  me 
s  guide  while  on  the  first  trip  to  Torn^.  We  accordingly  moi^d 
nly  six  miles  to-day,  and  encamped  a  little  north  of  Socoro, 
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The  more  liberal  were  our  offers  for  the  animals,  the  more  exorl 
taut  became  the  demands  of  the  Mexicans. 

.  At  Albuquerque  I  was  directed  to  call  and  see  Madame  Armij 
'and  ask  her  for  the  map  of  New  Mexico,  belonging  to  her  husban 
which  she  had  in  her  possession.  I  found  her  ladyship  sitting  < 
an  ottoman  smoking,  after  the  fashion  of  her  country-women,  wii 
in  reach  of  a  small  silver  vase  filled  with  coal.  She  said  she  hi 
searched  for  the  map  without  success;  if  not  in  Santa  F6,  her  hu 
*band  murt  have  taken  it  with  him  to  Chihuahua. 

We  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  at  Albuquerque,  its  wid 
was  about  twenty-five  yards,  and  its  deepest  part  just  up  to  i 
hubs  of  the  wheels.  It  is  low  at  present,  but  at  no  time,  we  lear 
-ed,  is  its  rise  excessive — scarcely  exceeding  one  or  two  feet. 

We  encamped  a  little  more  than  halfway  between  Albuquerq 
^md  Pardillas,  on  a  sandy  plain,  destitute  of  wood,  and  with  lit! 
grass. 

We  saw  myriads  of  sand  crane,  geese,  tnd  brant. 

September  30. — Feeling  no  desire  to  go  over  the  same  grou 
twice,  I  struck  off  on  the  table  lands  to  the  west,  and  found  th( 
a  succession  of  rolling  sand  hills,  with  Obione  canescens,  Fransei 
aoanthocarpa,  yerba  del  sapa  of  the  Mexicans,  and  occasional! 
at  very  long  intervals  with  scrub  cedar,  about  as  high  as  the  hoc 
top. 

I  saw  here  the  hiding  places  of  the  Navajoes,  who,  when  few 
numbers,  wait  for  the  night  to  descend  upon  the  valley  and  car 
off  the  fruit,  sheep,  women,  and  children  of  the  Mexicans.  Wh 
in  numbers,  they  come  in  day-time  and  levy  their  dues.  Their  i 
treats  and  caverns  are  at  a  distance  to  the  west,  in  high  and  ins 
cessible  mountains,  where  troops  of  the  United  States  will  fi 
great  difficulty  in  overtaking  and  subduing  them,  but  where  t 
Mexicans  have  never  thought  of  penetrating.  The  Navajoes  m 
be  termed  the  lords  of  New  Mexico.  Few  in  number,  disdaini 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  even  the  rearing  of  cattle,  th 
draw  all  their  supplies  from  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

As  we  marched  down  the  river  to  meet  Ugart6  and  Armijo,  1 
Navajoes  attacked  the  settlements  three  miles  in  our  rear,  kill 
one  man,  crippled  another,  and  carried  off  a  large  supply  of  she 
and  cattle.     To-day  we  have  a  report,  which  appears  well  authi 
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for  life  of  a  man  was,  in  the  case  we  have  stated,  $60,  without  any 
expense  of  rearing  and  maintenance  in  infancy  or  old  age,  the 
wages  covering  only  a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the  most  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  and  clothing. 

I  saw  some  objects  perched  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  which  were 
at  first  mistaken  for  large  cedars,  but  dwindled  by  distance  to  a 
shrub.  Chaboneau  (one  of  our  guides)  exclaimed  ^^  Indians!  there 
are  the  Apaches."  His  more  practised  eye  detected  human  figures 
in  my  shrubbery.  They  came  in  and  held  a  council,  swore  eternal 
friendship,  as  usual,  no  doubt  with  the  mental  reservation  to  rob 
the  first  American  or  Mexican  they  should  meet  unprotected. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  rode  a  la  Duchesse  de  Berri,  and  one 
of  them  had  an  infant,  about  two  months  old,  swung  in  a  wicker 
basket  at  h'er  back.  Their  features  were  flat,  and  much  more  negro* 
like  than  those  of  our  frontier  Indians;  a  few  Delawares  in  camp 
presented  a  strong  contrast,  in  personal  appearance  and  intelli- 
gence, with  the  smirking,  deceitful-looking  Apache.  Some  of  them 
had  fire-arms,  but  the  greater  part  were  armed  with  lance  and 
bow.  They  were  generally  small  legged,  big  bellied  and  broad 
shouldered. 

Came  into  camp  late,  and  found  Carson  with  an  express  from 
California,  bearing  intelligence  that  that  country  had  surrendered 
without  a  blow,  and  that  the  American  flag  floated  in  every  port. 

October  7. — Camp  68. — Two  Mexicans  deserted  from  my  party 
last  night,  frightened  by  the  accounts  of  the  hardships  of  the  trip 
brought  by  Carson  and  his  party.  Yesterday's  news  caused  some 
changes  in  our  camp;  one  hundred  dragoons,  officered  by  Captain 
Moore  and  Lieutenants  Hammond  and  Davidson,  with  General 
Kearny's  personal  staff,  Major  Swords,  Captain  Johnston,  Captain 
Turner,  adjutant  general  to  the  army  of  the  west,  Messrs.  Carsoa 
and  Robideaux,  my  own  party,  organized  as  before  mentioned,  and 
a  few  hunters  of  tried  experience,  formed  the  party  for  California. 
Major  Sumner,  with  the  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Many  friends  here  parted  that  were  never  to  meet  again;  some  fell 
in  California,  some  in  New  Mexico,  and  some  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

Arrived  in  camp  late,  after  a  most  fatiguing  day,  watching  and 
directing  the  road  for  my  overloaded  and  badly  horsed  wagon.     I 
sat  up  until  very  late,  making  aBtxonomical  observations. 
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About  two  miles  below  the  camp  of  last  night,  we  passed  the 
last  settlement,  and  in  about  four  miles  left  the  beaten  road,  which 
<^ro88es  the  east  side  of  the  riyer,  and  thenceforth  a  new  road  was 
to  be  explored.  The  land  passed  oyer  to-day,  although  unsettledy 
is  incomparably  the  best  in  New  Mexico;  the  valley  is  broader,  the 
soil  firmer,  and  the  growth  of  timber,  along  the  riyer,  larger  and 
more  dense. 

The  ruins  of  one  or  two  deserted  modern  towns,  probably  Yal- 
yerde,  and  remains  of  ditching,  for  irrigation,  were  passed  to-day. 
The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians  are  said  to  cause  the  deser- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  yalley. 

As  we  approached  our  camp,  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  sweep- 
ing to  the  northwest,  around  the  head  of  the  Gila,  became  un- 
masked, at  the  same  moment  that  the  Pnerco  range  showed  them- 
selves on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Del  Norte,  stretching  boldly 
and  far  away  to  the  south.  This  last  ridge  of  mountains  is  to  the 
«a8t,  and  altogether  distinct  from  that  commencing  at  Zandia,  and 
tapering  off  to  the  south  close  to  the  river. 

I  have  heretofore  revelled  in  the  perfect  stillness  and  quietude  ot 
the  air  and  scenery  of  New  Mexico;  yesterday  and  to-day  have 
been  exceptions,  for  the  wind  has  been  very  high  from  the  south^ 
and  the  dust  overwhelming. 

Computed  to-day  the  height  of  the  Socoro  mountain  to  be  2,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Several  officers  guessed  at  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  guesses  was 
1,200  feet,  and  the  distance  of  the  peak  only  two  and  a  half  mileSy 
while  it  was,  in  fact,  upwards  of  four  miles.  He  who  attempts 
to  reckon  the  height  and  distance  of  bills  in  this  pure,  dry  atmos- 
phere, after  coming  from  ours,  will  always  fall  as  much  short  of  the 
mark.* 

One  or  two  large  white  cedars  were  seen  to- day,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  plants,  was  that  rare  one  cevallia  sinuata,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  wild  liquorice,  but  with  a  root  not  sweet,  like  the  European 
kind. 


*  Attentioii  is  asked  to  the  meteorological  record  ia  the  Appendix.  A  wendeiftil  difler- 
«Boe  between  the  thermomeUr  and  wet  holb  will  then  be  eaea,  showing  the  diyaeai  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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The  latitude  of  this  camp  by  10  altitudes  of  Polaris,  33^  41'  19'\ 
And  the  longitude,  from   18   obseryations,  of  east  and  west  stars^ 
7A.  08m.  57*. 

October  8. — Camp  69. — The  yalley  of  the  Del  Norte,  as  we  ad- 
vance, loses  what  little  capacity  for  agriculture  it  possessed.  Th^ 
river  commences  to  gather  its  feeble  force  into  the  smallest  com — 
pass  to  work  its  way  around  the  western  base  of  Fra  Ciistobal  moun-— 
tain.  The  Chihuahua  road  runs  on  the  eastern  side,  and  that  par^ 
of  it  is  the  dreaded  jornado  of  the  traders,  where  they  must  go  ^ 
most  seasons  of  the  year,  ninety  miles  without  water. 

Our  road  over  hill  and  dale  led  us  through  a  great  variety  of 
vegetation,  all  totally  different  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
To-day's  observations  of  the  plants  maybe  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico.  First,  there  were  cacti  in 
endless  variety  and  of  gigantic  size,  the  disagreeable  Larrea  Mexi- 
cana,  Obine  canescens,  Tessaria  borealis,  Diotis  lanata,  Franseria 
acanthocarpa,  several  varieties  of  mezquite,  and  among  the  plants 
peculiar  to  the  ground  passed  over,  were  several  composite,  a  spe- 
cies of  Malva  convolvulus,  an  unknown  shrub  found  in  the  beds  of 
all  deserted  rivers;  larger  grama,  as  food  for  horses,  nearly  equal 
to  oats,  and  Daleaformosa,a  much  branched  shrub,  three  feet  high, 
with  beautiful  purple  flowers.  The  infinite  variety  of  cacti  could 
not  be  brought  home  for  analysis,  and  this  department  of  the  Flora 
must  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  some  traveller,  with  greater  means 
of  transportation  than  we  possessed.  A  great  many  were  sketched, 
but  not,  it  is  feared,  with  sufficient  precision  to  classify  them. 

The  table  lands,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  are  of  sand  and  large  round  pebbles,  terminating  in  steep 
hills  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  from  the  river,  capped  with 
seams  of  basalt.  Some  curious  specimen  of  soft  sandstone  were 
seen  to-day,  of  all  shapes  and  forms,  from  a  batch  of  rolls  to  a 
boned  turkey. 

October  9. — The  country  becomes  broken,  and  the  valley  nar- 
rows into  a  canon  which  sweeps  at  the  base  of  Fra  Cristobal  moun- 
tain, making  it  necessary  to  rise  to  the  table  lands  on  the  west  side, 
which  we  found  travered  by  deep  arroyos,  crowned  on  their  sum- 
mits by  basalt,  underlayed  by  sandstone. 
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I  shot  two  or  three  quails,  {ortix  9quamo%aT)  differing  from  oti 
in  their  plumage,  but  entirely  similar  to  them  in  their  habits.  V 
also  killed  a  hawk  resembling,  in  all  respects,  our  sparrow-haw 
except  in  the  plumage,  which  like  the  quail,  was  that  of  the  Ian 
scape,  lead  colored. 

Game  in  New  Mexico  is  almost  extinct,  if  it  ever  existed  to  ai 
extent.  To-day  we  saw  a  few  black  tailed  rabbits,  and  last  nig 
Stanly  killed  a  common  Virginia  deer. 

Three  distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the  west  side  of  the  riT( 

are  in  view  to-day,  running  apparently  northwest,  and  nearly  pa 

allel  to  each  other.     The  lesser  range  commences  at  Socoro;  1 

next  at  Fra  Cristobal  mountain,  and  the  last  at  a  point  farther  wes 

yet  to  be  determined.     The  ravines  between  are  broad,  and  sho 

the  beds  of  dry  streams,  which  would  probably  be   found  waten 

when  near  their  sources.     A  butte  was  seen  in  the  distance,  clo 

to  the  riveri  and  surrounded  by  trees,  which  was  at  first  taken  f 

an  adobe  house,  but  the  near  approach   showed  it  a  conglomera 

cemented  by  lime,  which  had  been  left  standing  when  the  surroun 

ing  earths  were  washed  away.     At  its  base  I  found   some  rare  sp 

cimens  of  olivine  set  in  lava.     The  road  was  unbroken,  obstruct 

1>y  bnshesi  and  so  bad  that  the  wagons  made  only  \\\  miles,  ai 

the  teams  came    into  camp  ^^  hlowiC*  and    staggering    after    the 

clay's  work.     Expecting  nothing  better  ahead,  it  was  determin 

^0  leave  the  wagons  and  send  back    for  pack-saddles.     My   oi 

pack-saddles  having  been  brought  along,  I  had  time  to  observe  t 

''^tes  of  my  chronometers  and  make   other  preparations  necessa 

for  so  important  a  change  in  our  mode  of  proceeding. 

October  10th,  11th,  and  12th  were  passed  in  camp  waiting  i 
^he  pack-saddles. 

We  are  now  203  miles  from  Santa  F6,  measured  along  the  rivi 
^^  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  beta  Aquarii,  and  17  altitudes 
Solaris  give  me  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  33^  20'  02",  and  t 
*^«igitude,  by  the  chronometer,  7A.  08;ii.  57*.  We  must  so 
^^^ve  the  river.  A  cross  section  of  it  at  this  point  is  118  feet  wi( 
^ith  a  mean  depth  of  14  inches,  flowing  over  large  rou 
Pebblesi  making  it  unsuitable  for  navigation  with  any  kind 
^oats. 
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The  height  of  our  first  camp  on  the  Del  Norte,  one  mile  nortb. 
of  San  Felippe,  indicated  by  the  barometer,  was  5,000  feet,  show^ 
ing  we  had  descended,  from  Santa  F6,  1,800  feet. 

Here  the  height  is  4^241  feet,  showing  an  average  fall  in  the  Del 
Norte,  from  the  camp  near  San  Felippe  to  this  place,  of  four  fee*! 
and  a  half  per  mile.  The  greater  part  of  the  way  the  fall  is  uni* 
form  and  unobstructed  by  rapids,  and  the  river  flows,  for  the  most 
part,  over  a  bed  of  sand,  without  any  sensible  increase  or  diminix- 
tion  in  its  volume  of  water.  Sometimes  its  tranquil  course  ia  rip- 
pled by  large  angular  fragments  of  basalt,  trap,  lava,  and  amyg- 
daloid, which  everywhere  strew  the  table  lands  of  New  Mexico. 

Our  present  camp  is  in  a  valley  70  or  100  acres  in  extent,  well 
grassed  and  wooded,  and  apparently  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
man;  for  here  we  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  New  Mexico,  any  con- 
siderable ^^  signs"  of  game  in  the  tracks  of  the  bear,  the  deer,  and 
the  beaver.  We  flushed  several  bevies  of  the  blue  quail,  saw  a 
flock  of  wild  geese,  summer  duck,  the  avocet,  and  crows. 

Above  and  below  us  is  a  caiion,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  the  Fra  Cristobal  shoots  up  to  a  great  height.     We  saw  on  its 
sides,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top,  large  black    objects  which  we 
could  not  distinguish  with  our  indifferent  glasses,  but  which  mikst — 
be  either  shrubbery  or  rocks. 

For  the  last  night  or  two  it  has  l^been  unusually  cold,  the  ther — 
mometer  ranging  from  25°  to  32^  Farenheit,  but  during  the  day^ 
it  mounts  up  to  lb""  and  SO"". 

October  13. — Moved   one  mile  to  get  better  grass.     Just  as   w^ 
had  pitched  our  new  camp  Lieutenant  Ingalls  came  up  with  a  mail 
and  gave  the  pleasant  information  that  the  saddles  were  only  abou*^ 
six  hours  behind. 

October  14. — We  parted  with  our  wagons,  which  were  sent  bacic 
under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Ingalls,  and,  in  doing  so,  every  man 
seemed  to  be  greatly  relieved.  With  me  it  was  far  otherwise.  My 
chronometers  and  barometer,  which  before  rode  so  safely,  were 
now  in  constant  danger.  The  trip  of  a  mule  might  destroy  the 
whole.  The  chronometers,  too,  were  of  the  largest  size,  unsuited 
to  carry  time  on  foot  or  horseback.  All  my  endeavors,  in  the  21 
hours  allowed  me  in  Washington  to  procure  a  pocket  chronometer, 
Jiad  failed.     I  saw  then,  what  I  now  feel,  the  superiority  of  pocket 
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OTer  large  chronometers  for  expeditions  on  foot  or  horseback.  The 
Tiameter  for  measuring  distances,  heretofore  attached  to  the  wheel 
of  the  instrument  wagon,  was  now  attached  to  the  wheel  of  one  of 
the  small  mounted  howitzers. 

The  valley  narrows  into  a  caflon  at  Bush  peak,  and  opens  again 
i  mile  or  80  wide,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  The  growth  of 
tO'day  is  much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

Rush  peak  is,  on  its  river  face,  a  steep  escarpment  of  basalt,  and 
abreast  of  it,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  we  saw  many  chips  of 
metalliferous  limestone.  To-day,  met  a  solitary  Mexican  mounted 
on  a  mule,  driving  before  him  a  horse,  with  his  back  literally 
ikinaed  with  the  saddle.  He  was  beating  the  poor  beast  over  the 
galled  place.  The  Mexicans  generally  treat  their  horses  and  mules 
ia  a  barbarous  manner,  riding  and  packing  them  when  their  backs 
are  running  with  sores. 

October  15. — After  travelling  three  and  a  half  miles,  we  turned 
oCF  from  the  Del  Norte  and  took  final  leave  of  it  at  a  pretty  little 
grove,  where  we  found  two  Mexicans  returning  from  a  trading  expe- 
dition to  the  Apaches.  They  were  attending  a  poor  worn  out  jen- 
net, (that  had  been  maltreated  and  overtasked,)  in  the  hope  that  a 
few  days'  rest  would  enable  it  to  take  their  lazy  bodies  to  the  set- 
tlements. 

At  this  point,  several  intelligent  guides  were  detached  to  lookup 
A  road  further  south,  by  which  Captain  Cooke,  who  is  to  follow  us 
with  the  Mormons,  may  turn  the  mountains  with  his  wagons.* 

After  mounting  to  the  table  land,  some  200  feet  above  the  valley, 
it  is  very  level,  except  where  the  table  land  is  indented  by  the 
streams  from  the  mountains,  most  of  which  are  now  dry.  We 
paaaed  two  in  succession,  both  deep  and  wide  enough  to  contain  all 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
^^aerted  beds  of  once  large  and  turbulent  rivers.  The  beds  were 
P^Ved  with  large  round  pebbles,  mostly  of  the  red  fieldspathic 
granite. 

On  the  table  land  the  winter  grama  (a  more  delicate  grass  than 
suanner  grama)  was  in   great   abundance,   but   now  dry  and  sun 
kurnt. 
—     * __^_____ 

*  The  route  followed  by  Coloael  Cooke  will  be  fosnd  traced  on  the  map. 
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Far  off  to  the  south,  between  the  peaks  of  two  high  mountainsi 
stretched  the  table  land  contiguous  to  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
For  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  Arkansas  the  mirage  was  seen, 
and  gave  the  wide  opening  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  water 
disturbed  by  the  wind.  Two  distant  peaks  looming  up  looked,  for 
all  the  world,  like  a  fore-and-aft-schooner.  As  I  was  observing 
this  my  mule  came  to  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice. 
Below  were  green  trees  and  luxuriant  foliage,  the  sure  indication 
of  water.  The  stream  was  clear,  limpid,  and  cool,  the  first,  but 
one,  I  had  seen  since  crossing  the  Alleghanies,  where  water  could 
be  drunk  without  imbibing  a  due  proportion  of  mud  and  sand. 

In  the  valley  grows  cotton-wood,  a  new  variety  of  evergreen  oak, 
with  leaves  like  the  holly,  a  new  variety  of  ash,  and  a  new  kind  of 
black  walnut,  with  fruit  about  half  the  size  of  ours.  The  oak  was 
covered  with  round  red  balls,  the  size  and  color  of  apricots^ — the 
effects  of  disease  or  the  sting  of  an  insect. 

Four  miles  further  brought  us  to  rfhother  creek  of  clear  water, 
running  sluggishly,  and  like  the  last  the  size  of  a  man's  waist.    Iik. 
its  valley  were  many  large  trees,  uprooted,  presenting  the  appear-— 
ance  of  newly  cleared  ground. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  dry  valleys  were  many  rare  specimen-^ 
of  chalcedony.      The  only  living    thing  seen  was  a  small  rattle 
snake,  the  first  since  we  left  Vegas,  of  the  size  and  mark  of  thi^ 
small  prairie  snake,  but  of  reddish  hue,  like  that  of  the  ground  i 
inhabited. 

Observed   to-night  for  latitude   and   longitude;  our  height  wa  ^ 
(approximately)  4,810  feet  above  the  sea. 

October  16. — We  commenced  the  approach  to  the  Mimbres  moun- 
tains over  a  beautiful  rolling  country,  traversed  by  small  streams 
of  pure  water,  fringed  with  a  stunted  growth  of  walnut,  live  oak 
and  ash.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  to  the  hill  tops  of  the  best 
quality,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grama,  Chondrosium 
foenum  differing  from  the  large  grama.  Nothing  but  rain  is  re- 
quired to  make  this  part  of  the  country  inhabitable.  There  were 
several  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  cactus,  and  the  Diotis  lanata 
grew  in  great  luxuriance;  one  a  miniature  tree,  with  the  stalk  six 
inches  in  diameter. 
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rougher.    (For  the  rest  of  the  day's  growth,  see  catalogue  of  plants 
for  this  date.) 

At  night,  12  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  beta  Aquarii^  and  seven 
altitudes  of  Polaris,  give  for  the  latitude  of  the  camp  42*  ll'. 

October  18. — A  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  ofllw^A^  with 
cedar,  live  oak  and  some  long-leafed  pine.  We  passed' at  tl^  foot 
of  a  formidable  bluff  of  trap,  running  northwest  and  aQUtlfeeftsty 
which  I  named  Ben  Moore,  after  my  personal  friend,  the., gallant 
Captain  Moore,  of  the  1st  dragoons.  In  many  places  the  pttikwas 
strewed  with  huge  fragments  of  this  hard  rock,  making  it  dilf^lt 
for  the  mules  to  get  along.  Turning  the  north  end  of  Ben  llnore 
bluff,  we  began  to  drop  into  the  valley  of  what  is  supposed  aa  arm 
of  the  Mimbres,  where  there  are  some  deserted  copper  aaaes. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  rich,  both  in  copper  and  gold,  and  th^  spe- 
cimens obtained  sustain  this  assertion.  We  learned  that  tbo8e-:who 
worked  them  made  their  fortunes;  but  the  Apaches  did  not  like 
their  proximity,  and  one  day  turned  out  and  destroyed  the  mining 
town,  driving  off  the  inhabitants.  There  are  the  remains  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  adobe  houses,  and  ten  or  fifteen  shafts  sinking  into 
the  earth.  The  entire  surface  of  the  hill  into  which  they  are  sunk 
is  covered  with  iron  pyrites  and  the  red  oxide  of  copper. 

Many  veins  of  native  copper  were  found,  but  the  principal  ore 
is  the  sulpburet.  One  or  two  specimens  of  silver  ore  were  also 
obtained.  | 

Mr.  McKnight,  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers  in  New  Mexico, 
was  the  principal  operator  in  these  mines,  and  is  said  to  have 
amassed  an  immense  fortune.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the  country  he 
was  suspected  to  be  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  thrown 
into  prison  in  Sonora,  where  he  was  kept  in  irons  for  eleven  years- 
He  is  said  to  have  stated  that  the  gold  found  in  the  ore  of  these 
mines  paid  all  the  expenses  of  mining,and  the  transportation  of  the 
ore  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  reduced. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  the  Apaches  yesterday  and 
to-dayw  This  afternoon  three  men  came  in  dressed  very  much  lik^ 
the  Mexicans,  mounted  on  horses.  They  held  a  talk,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  purport.  This  afternoon  I  found  the  famous  mezcalf 
(an  agave,)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  broad  leaves,  armed  with 
teeth  like  a  shark;  the  leaves  arranged  in   concentric   circles,  and 
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rminating  in  the  middle  of  the  plant  in  a  perfect  cone.  Of  this 
e  Apaches  made  molasses,  and  cook  it  with  horse  meat. 
We  also  found  to-day  the  Dasylirion  graminifolium,  a  plant  with 
long,  narrow  leaf,  with  sharp  teeth  on  the  margin,  with  a  stalk 
ghteen  feet  high.  According  to  Doctor  Torrey,  it  has  lately  been 
described  by  Zuccarini,"  who  says  ^^four  species  of  this  genus  are 
ow  known,  all  of  them  Mexican  or  Texan." 

The  elevation  of  thia  camp  was  6,167  feet. 

October  19. — I  tried  last  night  to  get  observations  for  latitude, 
;c.,  but  the  early  part  was  cloudy,  and  we  fell  asleep  and  did  not 
rake  till  broad  daylight.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  thunder- 
torm  to  the  west,  which  swept  around  towards  the  north,  where  it 
bundered  and  lightened  till  nearly  9  o'clock.  The  country  passed 
Ter  in  the  first  part  of  to-day  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme;  a 
Bcession  of  high,  rolling  hills,  with  mountains  in  the  distance. 
*he  soil  rich,  and  waving  with  grama.  The  latter  part  was  more 
arren,  and  covered  with  artemisias. 

The  spring  of  San  Lucia,  ISj^  miles  from  the  copper  mines,  very 
ifge,  and  impregnated  with  sulphur,  is  in  a  beautiful  valley,  sur- 
ounded,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  with  high  moun- 
ains.  This  was  the  place  appointed  for  meeting  the  Apaches,  at 
1,  a.  m.;  but  arriving  at  12,  and  not  finding  them  as  we  expected, 
nd  the  grass  all  eaten  up,  we  moved  on  to  Night  creek,  making  30 
oiles.  We  halted  at  night  on  unknown  ground,  by  the  side  of  a 
'reek,  so  miry  that  the  mules,  some  of  which  had  not  drunk  since 
Horning,  refused  to  approach  it.  It  was  dark;  many  of  the  men 
Distook  the  trail  and  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  treacherous 
:Teek.  The  mules  began  to  bray  for  water,  and  the  men  to  call 
^Qt  for  their  messmates;  all  were  in  confusion.  My  thoughts  of 
ast  night  came  vividly  to  my  mind,  as  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
kronometer  man  on  the  other  side,  asking  to  be  shown  the  way 
cross.     I  sent  him  word  to  retrace  his  steps  two  or  three  miles. 

The  assembly  call  was  sounded,  which  seemed  to  settle  all  things; 
ind,  as  far  as  the  clouds  would  allow  me,  I  obtained  observations, 
''his  is  only  the  second  time  since  leaving  the  100th  degree  of 
ODgitude  that  I  have  been  interrupted  by  clouds  in  my  observa- 
ions.  Nothing  has  been  heretofore  more  rare  tb^a  to  «^«  IhA 
Sirens  orercast. 
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Ad  Apache  has  just  come  in,  and  says  the  people  who  agreed  to 
meet  us  at  the  spring  yesterday  are  coming  on  with  some  mules  to 
trade. 

Three  miles  from  the  camp  of  last  night  we  had  reaehad  the 
^Mivide,"  and  from  that  point  the  descent  was  regular  and  coniia- 
uous  to  Night  creek.  The  ravines  on  either  side  of  the  "diridt?' 
are  covered  with  fragments  of  blue  limestone  and  rich  tpecU|Cts 
of  the  magnetic  oxides  of  iron. 

October  20. — My  curiosity  was  excited  to  see  by  daylight  hoirpy 
camp  was  disposed  and  what  sort  of  place  we  were  in.  It  was  qnite 
certain  the  broad,  level  valley  we  had  been  travelling  the  laitftw 
miles  was  narrowing  rapidly,  by  the  intrusion  of  high  precipi€|ii; 
and  the  proximity  of  great  mountains  in  confused  masses  indicafald 
some  remarkable  change  in  the  face  of  the  country.  We  werefin 
truth,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Gila,  which  I  was  no  less  desicoas 
of  seeing  than  the  Del  Norte. 

The  general  sent  word  to  the  Apaches  he  would  not  start  till  9 
or  10.  This  gave  them  time  to  come  in,  headed  by  their  chief.  Red 
Sleeve.  They  swore  eternal  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  everlast- 
ing hatred  to  the  Mexicans.  The  Indians  said  that  one,  two  or 
three  white  men  might  now  pass  in  safety  through  their  country; 
that  if  they  were  hungry,  they  would  feed  them;  or,  if  on  foot, 
mount  them.  The  road  was  open  to  the  American  now  and  forever. 
Carson,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  keen  hazel  eye,  observed  to  me,  ^^I 
would  not  trust  one  of  them." 

The  whole  camp  was  now  busily  engaged  in  attempting  to  trade. 
The  Indians  had  mules,  ropes,  whips  and  mezcal.  We  wished  to 
get  a  refit  in  all  save  the  mezcal,  offering  to  give  in  exchange  red 
shirts,  blankets,  knives,  needles,  thread,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  &c.; 
but  these  people  had  such  extravagant  notions  of  our  wealth,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  progress.  At  length  the  call  of  ^^boots  and 
saddles''  sounded.  The  order,  quickness  and  quietude  of  our  move- 
ments seemed  to  impress  them.  One  of  the  chiefs,  after  eyeing  the 
general  with  apparent  great  admiration,  broke  out  in  a  vehement 
manner:  ^^You  have  taken  New  Mexico,  and  will  soon  take  Cali- 
fornia; go,  then,  and  take  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  Sonora.  We 
wjJJ  help  you.  You  fight  for  land;  we  care  nothing  for  land;  we  fight 
for  the  laws  of  Montezuma   and  for  loo  A,    Tvi^  ^^isXft^Ti'^  ^i^  ^%»r 
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Is;  we  hate  and  will  kill  them  all."  There  burst  out  the  smothered 
'e  of  three  hundred  years!  Finding  we  were  more  indifferent 
lan  they  supposed  to  trade,  and  that  the  column  was  in  motion, 
Hey  became  at  once  eager  for  traffic. 

They  had  seen  some  trumpery  about  my  camp  which  pleased 
liem,  and  many  of  them  collected  there.  My  packs  were  made. 
3ne  of  my  gentlest  mules  at  that  moment  took  fright,  and  went  off 
like  a  rocket  on  the  back  trail,  scattering  to  the  right  and  left  all 
who  opposed  him.  A  large,  elegant  looking  woman,  mounted  a 
straddle,  more  valiant  than  the  rest,  faced  the  brute  and  charged 
upon  him  at  full  speed.  This  turned  his  course  back  to  the  camp; 
and  I  rewarded  her  by  half  a  dozen  biscuit,  and  through  her  inter- 
Tention,  succeeded  in  trading  two  broken  down  mules  for  two 
good  ones,  giving  two  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  in  the  bargain.  By 
this  time  a  large  number  of  Indians  had  collected  about  us,  all  dif- 
ferently dressed,  and  some  in  the  most  fantastical  style.  The 
Mexican  dress  and  saddles  predominated,  showing  where  they  had 
chiefly  made  up  their  wardrobe.  One  had  a  jacket  made  of  a 
Henry  Clay  flag,  which  aroused  unpleasant  sensations,  for  the  ac- 
qmsiiion,  no  doubt,  cost  one  of  our  countrymen  his  life.  Several 
vore  beautiful  helmets,  decked  with  black  feathers,  which,  with 
the  short  shirt,  waist  belt,  bare  legs  and  buskins,  gave  them  the 
look  of  pictures  of  antique  Grecian  warriors.  Most  were  furnished 
^ith  the  Mexican  cartridge  box,  which  consists  of  a  strap  round 
the  waist,  with  cylinders  inserted  for  the  cartridges. 

These  men  have  no  fixed  homes.  Their  houses  are  of  twigs, 
ifade  easily,  and  deserted  with  indifference.  They  hover  around 
the  beautiful  hills  that  overhang  the  Del  Norte  between  the  31st 
&Qd  32d  parallels  of  latitude,  and  look  down  upon  the  States  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora;  and  woe  to  the  luckless  company  that  ven- 
tures out  unguarded  by  a  strong  force.  Their  hills  are  covered  with 
Wriant  grama,  which  enables  them  to  keep  their  horses  in  fine 
order,  so  that  they  can  always  pursue  with  rapidity,  and  retreat 
^ilh  safety.  The  light  and  graceful  manner  in  which  they  mount- 
ed and  dismounted,  always  upon  the  right  side,  was  the  admiration 
of  all.  The  children  are  on  horseback  from  infancy.  There  was 
^Qiougst  them  a  poor  deformed  woman,  with  legs  aivd  ^t\!^%  ^^ 
hager  than  an  infantas.     I  could  not  leatu  Vi^i \i\^\.o^^  ^\i>aX  i^^V^^ 
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a  melancholy  cast  of  countenance.  She  was  well  mounted,  and  * 
the  gallant  manner  in  which  some  of  the  plumed  Apaches  waited 
on  her,  for  she  was  perfectly  helpless  when  dismounted,  made  it 
hard  for  me  to  believe  the  tales  of  blood  and  rice  told  of  these 
people.  She  asked  for  water,  and  one  or  two  were  at  her  side ; 
one  handed  it  to  her  in  a  tin  wash  basin,  which,  from  its  size,  was 
the  favorite  drinking  cup. 

We  wended  our  way  through  the  narrow  valley  of  Night  creek. 

On  each  side  were  huge  stone  bnttes  shooting  up  into  the  skies. 

At  one  place  we  were  compelled  to  mount  one  of  these  spur& 
almost  perpendicular.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  wha*^ 
a  mule  could  do.  My  conclusion  was,  from  what  I  saw,  that  they 
could  climb  nearly  as  steep  a  wall  as  a  cat.  A  pack  slipped  from 
a  mule,  and,  though  not  shaped  favorably  for  the  purpose,  rolled 
entirely  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  over  which  the  mules  had  climbed. 

A  good  road  was  subsequently  found  turning  the  spur  and  fol- 
lowing the  creek,  until  it  debouched  into  the  Gila,  which  was  only 
a  mile  distant. 

Some  hundred  yards  before  reaching  this  river  the  roar  of  its 
waters  made  us  understand  that  we  were  to  see  something  different 
from  the  Del  Norte.  Its  section,  where  we  struck  it,  (see  the  map,) 
4,347  feet  above  the  sea,  was  50  feet  wide,  and  an  average  of  two 
feet  deep.  Clear  and  swift,  it  came  bouncing  from  the  great  moun- 
tains which  appeared  to  the  north  about  sixty  miles  distant.  We 
crossed  the  river,  its  large  round  pebbles  and  swift  current  causing* 
the  mules  to  tread  warily. 

We  followed  its  course,  and  encamped  under  a   high  range  o^ 
symmetrically  formed   hills  overhanging   the  river.     Our  camp  re-' 
sembled  very  much  the  centre  of  a  yard  of  huge  stacks. 

We  heard  the  fish  playing  in  the  water,  and  soon  those  who  wer^^ 
disengaged  were  after   them.     At  first  it  was  supposed   they  wer^^ 
the  mountain   trout,  but,  being  comparatively  fresh   from  the  hill^^ 
of  Maine,  I  soon  saw  the  difference.     The  shape,  general  aj»pear  ' 
ance,  and   the  color,  are   the  same;   at   a  little   distance,  you  wiL. 
imagine    the    fish    covered   with    delicate    scales,    but,    on    close?^ 
examination,  you  will   find   that   they  are   only  the  impression   c^^ 
scales.     The  meat  is  soft,  something  between  the  trout  and  the  caS^ 
£8b,  but  more  like  the  latter.    Tlie^  «Lt^  vii  %\^^\.  i!ti\iii\^ii^^. 
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We  saw  here  also,  in  great  numbers,  the  blue  quail.  The  bottom 
f  the  river  is  narrow,  covered  with  large  round  pebbles.  The 
rowth  of  trees  and  weeds  was  very  luxuriant;  the  trees  chiefly 
otlon-wood,  a  new  sycamore,  mezquite,  pala,  (the  tallow  tree  of 
lur  hunters,)  a  few  cedars,  and  one  or  two  larch.  There  were  some 
;rape  and  hop  vines. 

16  circum-meridian  observations  of  beta  Aquarii,  and  9  of  Folarisi 
jive  the  latitude  of  this  camp  32"^  50'  08".  Its  approximate  longi- 
tude is  108=*  45'  00". 

October  21. — After  going  a  few  miles,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
river  a  dozen  times,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  its  bed  to  avoid  a 
canon.  This  led  us  over  a  very  broken  country,  traversed  by  huge 
dykes  of  trap  and  walls  of  basalt.  The  ground  w^as  literally  covered 
with  the  angular  fragments  of  these  hard  rocks. 

From  one  of  these  peaks  we  had  an  extended  view  of  the  coun- 
^fj  in  all  directions.  The  mountains  run  from  northwest  to  south- 
-2st,  and  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  in  long  narrow  ridges,  re- 
ambling  trap  dykes  on  a  great  scale.  These  chains  seem  to  ter- 
minate at  a  certain  distance  to  the  south,  leaving  a  level  road,  from 
^e  Del  Norte  about  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  westward  to  the 
ila.  These  observations,  though  not  conclusive,  agree  with  the 
-ports  of  the  guides,  who  say  Colonel  Cooke  will  have  no  diffi- 
^Ity  with  his  wagons. 

The  mountains  were   of  volcanic   rock  of  various  colors,  feld- 

>athic  granite,  and  red  sandstone,  with  a  dip    to  the   northwest, 

Uge  hills  of  a  conglomerate  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of 

Uartz,  basalt,  and   trap,  cemented  by  a  substance  that  agrees  well 

ith  the  description  I  have  read  of  the  puzzolana  of  Rome. 

The  earth  in  the  river  bed,  where  it  was  not  paved  with  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  was  loose,  resembling  volcanic  dust,  making  it  un- 
Hfe  to  ride  out  of  the  beaten  track.  A  mule  Avould  sometimes  sink 
o  his  knee;  but  the  soil  was  easily  packt>d,  and  three  or  four  mules 
^n  advance  made  a  good  firm  trail. 

This  was  a  hard  day  on  the  animals,  the  steep  ascents  and  de- 
scents shifting  the  packs,  and  cutting  them  dreadfully. 

The  howitzers  did  not  reach  camp  at  all. 

A  few  pounds  of  powder  would  blast  the  proi^e.lvo\!L^  ^^  \^d<iL 
from  the  canon,  and  make  it  passable  lot  ^^cVs^  ^xi^  ^^wi^^  ^^^ 
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rougher.    (For  the  rest  of  the  day's  growth,  see  catalogue  of  plants 
for  this  date.) 

At  night,  12  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  beta  Aquarii,  and  seven 
altitudes  of  Polaris,  give  for  the  latitude  of  the  camp  42®  IV. 

October  18. — A  succession  of    hills  and  valleys  covered  with 
cedar,  live  oak  and  some  long-leafed  pine.     We  passed  at  the  foot 
of  a  formidable   bluff  of   trap,  running   northwest  and  southeast, 
which  I  named  Ben  Moore,  after  my  personal  friend,  the  gallant 
Captain  Moore,  of  the  1st  dragoonj.     In  many  places  the  path  was 
strewed  with  huge  fragments  of  this  hard  reck,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  mules  to  get  along.     Turning  the  north  end  of  Ben  Moore 
bluff,  we  began  to  drop  into  the  valley  of  what  is  supposed  an  arm 
of  the    Mimbres,  where    there    are  some  deserted   copper  mines. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  rich,  both  in  copper  and  gold,  and  the  spe- 
cimens obtained  sustain  this  assertion.    We  learned  that  those  who 
worked  them   made   their   fortunes;  but  the  Apaches  did  not  like 
their  proximity,  and  one  day  turned  out  and  destroyed  the  mining 
tow^n,  driving  off  the  inhabitants.     There  are  the  remains  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  adobe  houses,  and  ten  or  fifteen  shafts  sinking  into 
the  earth.     The  entire  surface  of  the  hill  into  which  they  are  sunk  ; 
is  covered  with  iron  pyrites  and  the  red  oxide  of  copper. 

Many  veins  of  native  copper  were  found,  but  the  principal  ore 
Is  the  sulphuret.  One  or  two  specimens  of  silver  ore  were  also 
obtained. 

Mr.  McKnight,  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers  in  New  Mexico, 
was  the  principal  operator  in  these  mines,  and  is  said  to  have 
amassed  an  immense  fortune.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the  country  he 
was  suspected  to  be  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  thrown 
into  prison  in  Sonora,  where  he  was  kept  in  irons  for  eleven  years- 
lie  is  said  to  have  stated  that  the  gold  found  in  the  ore  of  these 
mines  paid  all  the  expenses  of  mining,  and  the  transportation  of  th& 
ore  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  reduced. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  the  Apaches  yesterday  and 
to-day.  This  afternoon  three  men  came  in  dressed  very  much  like 
the  Mexicans,  mounted  on  horses.  They  held  a  talk,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  purport.  This  afternoon  I  found  the  famous  mezcal, 
(an  agave,)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  broad  leaves,  armed  with 
teet}2  like  a  shark;  the  leaves  arranged   in    concentric   circles,  and 
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stars  loolced  brighter,  and  the  depth  of  the  spaces  between  greater 
than  ever. 

The  changes  of  temperature  are  very  great,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  influence  of  large  masses  of  water,  and,  if  they  were 
accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  humidity,  they  would  be 
insupportable.  Last  night  we  went  to  bed  with  the  thermometer  at 
70^  Fahrenheit,  and  awakened  this  morning  shivering,  the  ther- 
mometer marking  25^;  yet,  notwithstanding,  our  blankets  were  as 
dry  as  though  we  had  slept  in  a  house. 

The  table  land,  150  feet  above  the  river,  was  covered  so  thick 
vith  large  paving  pebbles  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  a  smooth 
place  to  lie  upon. 

The  growth  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  on  the  hills  and  in  the  val- 
leys, very  much  resembles  that  on  the  Del  Norte^  the  only  excep- 
tions being  a  few  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  cactus.  After 
leaving  our  last  night's  camp,  for  a  mile,  the  general  appearance, 
width  of  the  valley,  and  soil,  much  resemble  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  that  river.  This,  so  far,  has  decidedly  the  best  soil,  and  the  fall 
of  the  river  being  greater,  makes  it  more  easy  to  irrigate. 

To-day  we  passed  one  of  the  long-sought  ruins.  I  examined  it 
minutely,  and  the  only  evidences  of  handicraft  remaining  were 
immense  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  extending  for  two  miles 
along  the  river.  There  were  a  great  many  stones,  rounded  by  at- 
trition of  the  water,  scattered  about;  and,  if  they  had  not  occa- 
sionally been  disposed  in  lines  forming  rectangles  with  each  other, 
the  supposition  would  be  that  they  had  been  deposited  there  by  na- 
tural causes. 

October  24. — To-day  we  laid  by  to  recruit.  Although  the  moon 
was  not  in  a  favorable  position,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  few  lunar  distances;  18  circum-meridian  altitudes  of 
Beta  Aquarii,  and  12  altitudes  of  Polaris,  give  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place  32®  44'  52",  and  8  distances  between  d  and  Fomalhaut  give 
for  the  longitude  109''  22'  GO".  We  feasted  to-day  on  the  blue  quail 
and  teal,  and  at  night  Sianly  came  in  with  a  goose.  ''Signs"  of 
beaver  and  deer  were  very  distinct;  these,  with  the  wolf,  constitute 
the  only  animals  yet  traced  on  the  river. 

October  25. — The  general  character  of  the  country  is  much  the 
same  as  before  Tepresenied'y  but  toward*!  c^.m\i  \\.  \iioV^  \\\\.ci  Xw^sj^- 
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ular  and  fantastic-looking  mountains.  A  rose-colored  tint  was  im- 
parted to  the  whole  landscape,  by  the  predominance  of  red  feld- 
spar. The  road  became  broken  and  difficult,  as  it  wound  its  way 
around  two  short  canons. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  regions  made  famous  in  olden  times 
by  the  fables  of  Friar  Marcos,  and  eagerly  did  we  ascend  every  mound| 
expecting  to  see  in  the  distance  what  I  fear  is  but  the  fabulous 
'^Casa  Montezuma."  Once,  as  we  turned  a  sharp  hill,  the  bold  out- 
line of  a  castle  presented  itself,  with  the  tops  of  the  walls  horizon- 
tal, the  corners  vertical,  and  apparently  one  front  bastioned.  My 
companion  agreed  with  me  that  we  at  last  beheld  this  famed  build- 
ing; on  we  spurred  our  unwilling  brutes;  restless  for  the  show,  I 
drew  out  my  telescope,  when  to  my  disappointment  a  clay  butte, 
with  regular  horizontal  seams,  stood  in  the  place  of  our  castle;  but 
to  the  naked  eye  the  delusion  was  complete.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  very  buttee,  which  stands  on  an  imposing  height  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  turreted  hills,  has  been  taken  by 
the  trappers,  Avilling  to  see,  and  more  especially  to  report,  marvel- 
lous things  for  the  ^'Casa  Montezuma.''  The  Indians  here  do  not 
know  the  name  Aztec.  Montezuma  is  the  outward  point  in  their 
chronology;  and  as  he  is  su].posed  to  have  lived  and  reigned  for 
all  time  preceding  his  disappearance,  so  do  they  speak  of  every 
event  preceding  the  Spanish  conquest  as  of  the  days  of  Monte- 
zuma. 

The  name,  at  this  moment,  is  as  familiar  to  every  Indian,  Puc- 
bla,  Apache  and  Navajoe  as  that  of  our  Saviour  or  Washington  is 
to  us.  In  the  person  of  Montezuma,  they  unite  both  qualities  of 
divinity  and  patriot. 

We  passed  to-day  the  ruin 3  of  two  more  villages  similar  to  those  of 
yesterday.  The  foundation  of  the  largest  house  seen  yesterday  was 
60  by  20  feel;  to-day,  40  by  30.  About  none  did  we  find  any  ves- 
tiges of  the  mechanical  arts,  except  the  pottery;  the  stone  forming  the 
supposed  foundation  was  round  and  unhewn,  and  some  cedar  logs  were 
also  found  about  the  houses,  much  decayed,  bearing  no  mark  of  an 
edged  tool.  Exfopt  these  ruins,  of  which  nf»t  one  stone  remained  up- 
on another,  no  marks  of  hum-in  hands  or  foot-stj-p  have  been  visible 
for  many  days,  until  to- Jay  we  came  upon  a  place  where  there  had 
been  an  extensiye  fire.     Following  the  course  of  this  fire,  as  it  bared 


t«yi  mJ  the  extent  of  ground  covered  bv  it   t^,#  i  i.        ^ 

'fie  ide«  it  „u«t  hare  been  used  for  Jill?  *  ^'''"'•^ 

■i..j  •    .1  ""'"'ng  80  league.,  reacted  the  Gila,  where 

lfc.jl .»  .ho.».d  rapagoa,  a.d  .e„  .h.  ..„e  .„„be,  „   J^'  t 
l«t«."c.p..-  ,.a  .he  »,p  ,kiei  He  ,,„.  of  .hi,  cour 

pan  01  the  Gila  river  near  its  mouth. 

'-  eriodictyoT  CaT;  "^^ '°""'^' ^''^' ''-°»g^^  «>"?  °ther  plants, 
^yf«w7wK:  J^f  ^°'»-«-'  «-"»l  "ew  grasses  and  a  sedge, 
m^'"  of  which  have  been  seen  on  our  journey. 

Vh/      "      '^  achieving  any  results. 

Vhk'l  '^'  "'"  °"'^'  '"'''■''"''  *"  discoverable  a   meta- 
^-ri/:r;^'7'""^^''   sandstone,  and   in  .any  places 
"uiies  of  vitn6ed  quartz,  (semi-opal.) 

Coil  »nn         .  ''  ''"   ^""  "^"P  '"  *^"    ""   °f  °«r   trail; 

fl,  burned  r  '"",*  ^'"'^  *"'  "*  ^""^  intervals,  and,  when 
MM  ^^  '^'"  "'  "^  sutterraneoBs  stream  flowed  at  the 
^  ^^'ount  Graham,  and  fringed  its  base  with  emgreen.  Every 
"ewere  marks  o/  flowing  water,  yet  vegetation  was  so 
^_^^  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  drop  of  water 

i  0«lu!iBT*  *'".  '"'"'"*  '  ""^  '"«'W«"g  >«"er  WM  received  from  tha  veoer.- 
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cipice,  from  which  it  required  some  skill  to  extricate  them.  The 
men  named  this  pass  "the  Devil's  turnpike,"  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  it.  The  whole  way  was  a  succession  of  steep  ascents  and 
descents,  paved  with  sharp,  angular  fragments  of  hasalt  and  trap. 
The  metallic  dink  of  spurs,  and  the  rattling  of  the  mule  shoes, 
the  high,  black  peaks,  the  deep  dark  ravines,  and  the  unearthly 
looking  cacti,  which  stuck  out  from  the  rocks  like  the  ears  of  Me- 
phistophiles,  all  favored  the  idea  that  we  were  now  treading  on  the 
verge  of  the  regions  below.  Occasionally  a  mule  gave  up  the  ghost, 
and  was  left  as  a  propitiatory  tribute  to  the  place.  This  day's  Jour- 
ney cost  us  some  twelve  or  fifteen  mules;  one  of  mine  fell  headlong 
down  a  precipice,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  survived  the  fall. 

The  barometric  height  was  taken  several   times  to-day.     Long 
and  anxious  was  my  study  of  these  mountains,  to  ascertain    some- 
thing of  their  general  direction  and  form.     Those  on  the  north  side 
swept  in  something   like  a    regular    curve    from  our   camp   of  last 
night  to  the    mouth   of  the    San    Carlos,    deeply    indented  in   two 
places  by  the   ingress  into    the  Gila    of   the    Pricto    (Black)    and 
Azul  (Blue)  rivers.     Those  on  the  south,  where  Ave  passed,  were  a 
confused  mass  of  basalt  and  trap,  and  I  could  give   no  direction  to 
the  axis  of  maximum    elevation.     They    seemed  to   drift  off  to  the 
southeast.     Wherever  the  eye  wandered,  huge  mountains  were  seen 
of  black,  volcanic  appearance,  of  very   compact    argillaceous  lime- 
stone, tinged  at  times  with  scarlet  from  the  quantities  of  red    feld- 
spar.    Through  these  the  Gila  (now   swift)  has  cut  its  narrow  way" 
with  infinite  labor,  assisted  by  the  influx  of  the  Pricto,  the  Azul  andH 
San   Carlos  rivers.     As  the  story  goes,  the  Prieto  flows  down  frond 
the  mountains,  freighted  with  gold.     Its  sands  are  said  to  be  full  o 
this  precious  metal.     A  few  adventurers,    who    ascended  this  rive  -^ 
hunting  beaver,  washed  the  sands  at    night   when  they   halted,  an 
were  richly  rewarded  for  their  trouble.     Tempted  by  their  succes    ■= 
they  made  a  second  trip,  and  were  attacked  and  most  of  them  kil 
ed  by  the  Indians.     My    authority   for  this  statement   is   Londea  "^ 
who,  though  an  illiterate  man,  is  truthful. 

October  27. — After  yesterday's  work  we  were  obliged    to  lay  Xjj 
to-day.     The  howitzers  came  up  late  in   the   afternoon.     They  are 
smaJI,  mounted  on  wheels  lea  feel   \iv  c\\c,Mm(erence,  which  stanrf 
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vpart  about  three  f«et,  and  with  the  assistance  of  men  on  foot^  are 
able  to  go  in  almost  any  place  a  mule  can  go. 

I  strolled  a  mile  or  two  up  the  San  Carlos,  and  found  the  whole 
distance,  it  has  its  way  in  a  narrow  canon,  worn  from  the  solid  ba- 
-salt.  On  either  side,  in  the  limestone  under  the  basalt  were  im- 
mense cavities,  which  must  have  been  at  times  the  abodes  of  Indians 
and  the  dens  of  beasts.  The  remains  of  fire  and  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals attested  this.  Near  its  mouth  we  found  the  foundation  of  a 
rectangular  house,  and  on  a  mound  adjacent  that  of  a  circular  build- 
ing, a  few  feet  in  diameter.  The  ruin  was  probably  that  of  a  shep- 
herd's house,  with  a  circular  building  adjoining  as  a  look-out,  as 
there  was  no  ground  in  the  neighborhood  which  was  suited  for  irri- 
gation. Both  these  ruins  were  of  round  unhewn  stones,  and  the 
first  was  surrounded  by  pieces  of  broken  pottery.  Digging  a  few 
feet  brought  us  to  a  solid  mass  which  was  most  likely  a  dirt  floor, 
wch  as  is  now  used  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  my  walk  I  encountered  a  settlement  of  tarantulas;  as  I  ap- 
proached, four  or  five  rushed  to  the  front  of  their  little  caves  in  an 
attitude  of  defence.  I  threw  a  pebble  at  them,  and  it  would  be 
bard  to  imagine,  concentrated  in  so  small  a  space,  so  much  expres- 
sion of  defiance,  rage,  and  ability  to  do  mischief,  as  the  tarantula 
presents. 

Our  camp  was  near  an  old  Apache  camp.  The  carcasses  of  cattle 
in  every  direction  betokened  it  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  festival 
-^fter  one  of  their  forays  into  the  Spanish  territory. 

The  Gila  at  this  place  is  much  swollen  by  the  affluence  of  the 
"^hree  streams  just  mentioned,  and  its  cross  section  here  is  about  70 
'cet  by  4.  The  waters  change  their  color,  and  are  slightly  tainted 
'^ith  salt;  indeed,  just  below  our  camp  there  came  from  the  side  of 
^n  impending  mountain,  a  spring  so  highly  charged  with  salt  as  to 
"e  altv)gether  unpalatable.  Several  exquisite  ferns  were  plucked  at 
^he  spring,  and  a  new  green-barked  acacia,  covering  the  plains 
^bove  the  river  bed,  but  vegetation  generally  was  very  scarce;  this 
^s  the  first  camp  since  leaving  the  Del  Norte,  in  which  we  have  not 
«^ad  good  grass. 

At  8A.  40m.,  a  meteor  of  surpassing  splendor  started  under  the 
Constellation  Lyra,  about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  went 
^ff  towards  the  south,  projected  against  a  black  cloud. 
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The  clouds  interfered  with  my  obseryatioD|;  but  such  ai 
were,  12  altitudes  of  Polaris,  9  of  alpha  Andromedse  and  9  of 
LyrsB,  and  16  distances  between  the  ]>  and  alpha  Fegasi,  ga 
latitude  of  the  camp  32''  53'  16'',  and  the  longitude  109^*  31'  : 

October  28. — One  or  two  miles'  ride,  and  we  were  clear 
Black  mountains,  and  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Gilji,  whi 
dened  out  gradually  to  the  base  of  Mount  Graham,  abreast  of 
we  encamped.  Almost  for  the  whole  distance,  twenty  miles 
found  at  intervals  the  remains  of  houses  like  those  before  desc 
Just  before  reaching  the  base  of  Mount  Graham,  a  wide  ^ 
smooth  and  level,  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Up  this  vail 
trails  leading  to  San  Bernadino,  Fronteras  and  Tucsoon.  He: 
the  trail  by  the  Ojo  Cavallo  comes  in,  turning  the  southern 
ments  of  the  Black  mountains,  along  which  Capt.  Cooke  is  to 
with  his  wagons. 

At  the  junction  of  this  valley  with  the  Gila  are  the  ruir 
large  settlement.     I  found  traces  of  a  circular  wall  270  feet 
cumference.     Here  also  was  one  circular  enclosure  of  400 
This  must  have  been   for  defence.     In   one  segment  was  a 
gular  shaped  indenture,  which  we   supposed  to  be  a  well, 
mezquite    now  grow   in  it,  attesting  its  antiquity.      Most  < 
houses  are  rectangular,  varying  from  20  to  100  feet  front;  man; 
of  the  form  of  the  present  Spanish  houses,  thus: 


COURT 

Red  cedar  posts  were  found  in  many  places,  which  seen 
detract  from  their  antiquity,  but  for  the  peculiarity  of  this  c. 
where  vegetable  matter  seems  never  to  decay.  In  vain 
search  for  some  remnant  which  would  enable  us  to  connect 
habitants  of  these  long  deserted  buildings  with  other  races 
mark  of  an  edge  tool  could  be  found,  and  no  remnant  of  any 
hold  or  family  utensils,  except  the  fragments  of  pottery 
were  every  where  strewed  on  \V\e  \>\^\t\^^t\A  U\c  rude  corn  [ 
still  used   by  the  Indians.     So   gte^il  n^'a.^  Wi^  ^wvciNaV^  ^l  \: 
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The  clouds  interfered  with  my  obseryation|;  but  such  as  they 
were,  12  altitudes  of  Polaris,  9  of  alpha  Andromeda  and  9  of  alpha 
Lyraiy  and  16  distances  between  the  T>  and  alpha  Pegasi,  gave  the 
latitude  of  the  camp  32^  53'  16",  and  the  longitude  109**  31'  34". 

October  28. — One  or  two  miles'  ride,  and  we  were  clear  of  the 
Black  mountains,  and  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Gilji,  which  wi- 
dened out  gradually  to  the  base  of  Mount  Graham,  abreast  of  which 
we  encamped.  Almost  for  the  whole  distance,  twenty  miles,  were 
found  at  intervals  the  remains  of  houses  like  those  before  described. 
Just  before  reaching  the  base  of  Mount  Graham,  a  wide  valley, 
smooth  and  level,  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Up  this  valley  are 
trails  leading  to  San  Bernadino,  Fronteras  and  Tucsoon.  Here  also 
the  trail  by  the  Ojo  Cavallo  comes  in,  turning  the  southern  abut- 
ments of  the  Black  mountains,  along  which  Capt.  Cooke  is  to  come 
with  his  wagons. 

At  the  junction  of  this  valley  with  the  Gila  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  settlement.  I  found  traces  of  a  circular  wall  270  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Here  also  was  one  circular  enclosure  of  400  yards. 
This  must  have  been  for  defence.  In  one  segment  was  a  trian- 
gular shaped  indenture,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a  well.  Large 
mezquite  now  grow  in  it,  attesting  its  antiquity.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  rectangular,  varying  from  20  to  100  feet  front;  many  werfe: 
of  the  form  of  the  present  Spanish  houses,  thus: 
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Red  cedar  posts  were  found  in  many  places,  which  seemed  to 
detract  from  their  antiquity,  but  for  the  peculiarity  of  this  climate^ 
where  vegetable  matter  seems  never  to  decay.  In  vain  did  we 
search  for  some  remnant  which  would  enable  us  to  connect  the  in- 
habitants of  these  long  deserted  buildings  with  other  races.  No 
mark  of  an  edge  tool  could  be  found,  and  no  remnant  of  any  house- 
hold or  family  utensils,  except  the  fragments  of  pottery  which 
were  every  where  strewed  on  \\\e  'p\'A\\^ ,  ^i\v\  the  rude  corn  grinder 
^^stW  used   by  the  Indians.     So   greail  \^vl^  \\\^  c^m-^tvUV^  qI  V\!:\^^^V 
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tery,  .nd  the  ext.nt  of  ground  covered  by  it  that  r  K        . 

Ji*  "tea  it  must  hare  been  used  f«r     •        7     '  ''*''*  ^""^^^ 

"'  out  the  beans   of  tbel        ^1      Th      "n   ''  ^''^  ^'^^'^  ^'> 
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had  fallen  since  last  Ti^inter.  The  whole  plain,  from  3  to  6  miles 
wide,  is  within  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila,  and  might  easilj 
be  irrigated,  as  it  no  doubt  was  by  the  former  tenants  of  these 
ruined  houses. 

The  crimson  tinted  Sierra  Carlos  skirted  the  river  on  the  north 
side  the  whole  day,  and  its  changing  profiles  formed  subjects  of 
study  and  amusement.  Sometimes  we  would  trace  a  Gothic  steeple; 
then  a  horse;  now  an  old  woman's  face;  and,  again,  a  veritable 
steamboat;  but  this  required  the  assistance  of  a  light  smoky  cload, 
drifting  to  the  east,  over  what  represented  the  chimney  stack. 
Wherever  the  river  abraded  its  banks,  was  seen',  in  horizontal 
strata,  a  yellowish  argillaceous  limestone. 

October  ZO, — Mount  Turnbull,  terminating  in  a  sharp  cone,  had 
been  in  view  down  the  valley  of  the  river  for  three  days.  To-day 
about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  turned  its  base,  forming  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  same  chain  in  which  is  Mt.  Graham. 

Half  a  mile  from  our  camp  of  last  night  were  other  very  large 
ruins  which  appeared, as  well  as  I  could  judge,  (my  view  being  ob- 
structed by  the  thick  growth  of  mezquite,)  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  five  or  ten  thousand  souls.  The  outline  of  the  buildings  and  the 
pottery  presented  no  essential  difference  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. But  about  eleven  miles  from  the  camp,  on  a  knoll,  over- 
looked in  a  measure  by  a  tongue  of  land,  I  found  the  trace  of  a 
solitary  house,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  field  work  en  cremal- 
Udre.  The  enclosure  was  complete,  and  the  faces  varied  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet.  The  accompanying  cut  will  give  a  more  ^ 
accurate  idea  than  words. 
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had  fallen  since  last  Ti^inter.  The  whole  plain,  from  3  to  6  miles 
wide,  is  within  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila,  and  might  easiij 
be  irrigated,  as  it  no  doubt  was  by  the  former  tenants  of  these 
ruined  houses. 

The  crimson  tinted  Sierra  Carlos  skirted  the  river  on  the  north 
side  the  whole  day,  and  its  changing  profiles  formed  subjects  of 
study  and  amusement.  Sometimes  we  would  trace  a  Gothic  steeple; 
then  a  horse;  now  an  old  woman^s  face;  and,  again,  a  veritable 
steamboat;  but  this  required  the  assistance  of  a  light  smoky  cload, 
drifting  to  the  east,  over  what  represented  the  chimney  stack. 
Wherever  the  river  abraded  its  banks,  was  seen*,  in  horizontal 
strata,  a  yellowish  argillaceous  limestone. 

October  ZO. — Mount  Turnbull,  terminating  in  a  sharp  cone,  had 
been  in  view  down  the  valley  of  the  river  for  three  days.  To-day 
about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  turned  its  base,  forming  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  same  chain  in  which  is  Mt.  Graham. 

Half  a  mile  from  our  camp  of  last  night  were  other  very  large 
ruins  which  appeared, as  well  as  I  could  judge,  (my  view  being  ob- 
structed by  the  thick  growth  of  mezquite,)  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  five  or  ten  thousand  souls.  The  outline  of  the  building^;  and  the 
pottery  presented  no  essential  difference  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. But  about  eleven  miles  from  the  camp,  on  a  knoll,  over- 
looked in  a  measure  by  a  tongue  of  land,  I  found  the  trace  of  a 
solitary  house,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  field  work  en  cremal- 
Here,  The  enclosure  was  complete,  and  the  faces  varied  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet.  The  accompanying  cut  will  give  a  more 
accurate  idea  than  words. 
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Clouds  had  been  seen  hovering  over  the  head  of  Mount  Turnbull; 
and  as  we  passed,  the  beds  of  the  arroyos  leading  from  it  were 
foand  to  be  damp,  showing  the  marks  of  recent  running  water. 

Last  night,  about  dusk,  one  of  my  men  discovered  a  drove  of 
wild  hogs,  and  this  morning  we  started  on  their  trail,  but  horse 
flesh  had  now  become  so  precious  that  we  could  not  afford  to  fol- 
low any  distance  from  our  direction,  and  although  anxious  to  get  a 
genuine  specimen  of  this  animal,  we  gave  up  the  chase  and  dropped 
in  the  rear  of  the  column.  The  average  weight  of  these  animals  is 
about  100  pounds,  and  their  color  invariably  light  pepper  and  salt. 
Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable,  if  the  musk  which  lies  near  the 
hack  part  of  the  spine  is  carefully  removed. 

Many  "fresh  signs"  of  Indians  were  seen,  but,  as  on  previous 
days,  we  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  They  carefully  avoid- 
ed us.     This  evening,  however,  as  Robideaux  unarmed  was  riding 
in  advance,  he  emerged  suddenly  from  a  cavity  in  the  ground,  thickly 
masked  by  mezquite.      He  had  discovered  two  Indians  on  horse- 
back within  twenty  yards  of  him.     The  interview  was  awkward  to 
loth  parties, but  Robideaux  was  soon  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
kead  of  our  column.     The  Indians  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
consternation;  they  were  tolerably  mounted,  but  escape  was  hope- 
less; two  more   miserable   looking  objects  I  never  beheld;  their 
legs  (unlike  the  Apaches  we  left  behind)  were  large  and  muscular, 
but  their  faces  and  bodies  (for  they  were  naked)  were  one  mass  of 
vrinkles,  almost   approaching  to  scales.     They  were  armed  with 
'J[  bows    and    arrows,  and    one  with    a   quiver    of   fresh   cut  reeds. 
I  Keither  could  speak  Spanish,  and  the  communication  was  by  signs. 
f  They  were  directed  to  go  with   us  to  camp,  where  they  would  re- 
ceive  food   and  clothing;  but  they   resolutely  refused,  evidently 
thinking  certain  death  awaited  them,  and  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  meet  it  then  than  suffer  suspense.     The  chief  person  talked 
mil  the  time  in  a  tongue  resembling  more  the  bark  of  a  mastiff,  than 
the  words  of  a  human  being.     Our  anxiety  to  communicate  to  the 
tribe   our  friendly  feeling,  and  more  especially  our  desire  to  pur- 
chase mules,  was  very  great;  but   they  were  firm  in  their  purpose 
not  to  follow,  and  much  to  their  surprise,  (they  seemed  incapable 
of  expressing  joy,)  we  left  them  and  their  horses  untouched. 
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They  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Cayotes,  a  branch  of  tl 
Apaches,  but  Londeau  thought  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tren 
biers,  who  acquired  their  name  from  their  emotions  at  meeting  tli 
whites. 

Observed  to-night  12  altitudes  of  Polaris  for  latitude,  and  mei 
sured  9  lunar  distances  for  longitude. 

Lat.  33°  12'  10"     Long.  110°  20'  46" 

October  31. — To-day  we  were  doomed  to  another  sad  disap 
pointment.  Reaching  the  San  Francisco  about  noon,  we  unsaddle 
to  refresh  our  horses  and  allow  time  to  look  up  a  trail  by  whic 
we  could  pass  the  formidable  range  of  mountains  through  whic 
the  Gila  cuts  its  way,  making  a  deep  canon  impassable  for  the  howl 
zers.  A  yell  on  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  announced  the  prese&c 
of  three  well  mounted  Indians,  and  persons  were  sent  out  to  brio 
them  in.  Our  mules  were  now  fast  failing,  and  the  road  before  i 
unknown.  These  Indians,  if  willing,  could  supply  us  with  mul( 
and  show  us  the  road.  Our  anxiety  to  see  the  result  of  the  into 
view  was,  consequently,  very  great.  It  was  amusing,  and  at  Xl 
same  time  very  provoking.  They  would  allow  but  one  of  our  part 
to  approach.  Long  was  the  talk  by  signs  and  gestures;  at  lengt 
they  consented  to  come  into  camp,  and  moved  forward  about  a  hui 
dred  yards,  when  a  new  apprehension  seemed  to  seize  them,  an 
they  stopped.  They  said,  as  well  as  could  be  understood,  that  tl 
two  old  men  we  met  yesterday  had  informed  their  chief  of  o\ 
presence,  and  wish  to  obtain  mules;  that  he  was  on  his  way  withsom 
and  had  sent  them  ahead  to  sound  a  parley.  They  were  bett 
looking,  and  infinitely  better  conditioned,  than  those  we  met  yc 
terday,  resembling  strongly  the  Apaches  of  the  copper  mines,  ai 
like  them  decked  in  the  plundered  garb  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  day  passed,  but  no  Indians  came;  treacherous  themselvc 
they  expect  treachery  in  others.  At  everlasting  war  with  the  ri 
of  mankind,  they  kill  at  sight  all  who  fall  in  their  power.  T; 
conduct  of  the  Mexicans  to  them  is  equally  bad,  for  they  deci 
and  kill  the  Apaches  whenever  they  can.  The  former  governor 
Sonora  employed  a  bold  and  intrepid  Iribhman,  named  Kirker, 
hunt  the  Apaches.  He  had  in  his  employment  whites  and  Delawsi 
Indians^  and  was  allowed,  besides  a  per  diem,  $100  per  scalp,  ai 
$25  for  a  prisoner.     A  story  '\s  ^Uo  \.o\v\  oi  o\\^  ^^Vv\^^\v^^^  En 
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lishman,  an  Apache  trader,  "who,  allured  by  the  reward,  induced  a 
ftnniber  of  these  people  to  come  to  his  camp,  and  placed  a  barrel 
of  flour  for  them  to  help  themselves;  when  the  crowd  was  thickest 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  he  fired  a  six  pounder  amongst  them 
from  a  concealed  place  and  killed  great  numbers. 

13  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  beta  Aquarii,  and  10  altitudes  of 
Polaris  give  the  latitude  of  this  camp  33^  14'  29''.  The  longitude 
by  12  lunar  distances  E.  and  W.  is  110°  30'  24". 

Aoremfter  1. — No  alternative  seemed  to  offer  but  to  pursue  Car- 

iob's  old  trail  sixty  miles   over  a  rough   country,  without  water, 

ad  two,  if  not  three  days'  journey.     Under  this,  in  their  shattered 

condition,  our  mules  must  sink.     We  followed  the  Gila  river  six  or 

leren  miles,  when  it  became  necessary  to  leave  it,  how  long  was 

lacer  ain.     Giving  our  animals  a  bite  of  the  luxurious  grama  on 

the  river  banks,  we  filled  every  vessel  capable  of  holding  water, 

md  commenced  the  Jornada.     The  ascent  was  very  rapid,  the  hills 

iteep,  and  the  footing  insecure.     After  travelling  five  or  six  miles, 

ttcending  all  the  way,  we  found  trails  from  various  directions  con- 

ferging  in  front  of  us,  evidently  leading  to  a  village  or  a  spring; 

it  proved  to  be  the  last.     The  spring  consisted  of  a  few  deep  holes, 

filled   with  delicious  water,   overgrown    with    cotton-wood;    and  , 

tlthough  the  grass  was  not  good,  we  determined   to  halt   for  the 

Ji%ht|  as  the  howitzers  were  not  yet  up,  and  it  was  doubtful  when 

I  ve  should  meet  with  water  again.     I  took  advantage  of  the  early 

I  ialt  to  ascend,  with  the  barometer,  a  very  high  peak  overhanging 

the  camp,  which  I  took  to  be  the  loftiest  in  the  Pifion  Lano  range 

•n  the  north  side  of  the  Gila. 

Its  approximate  height  was  only  5,724  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
view  was  very  exlensive;  rugged  mountains  bounded  the  entire 
korizon.  Very  far  to  the  northeast  was  a  chain  of  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  but  I  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  the  range 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Del  Norte  or  the  Sierras  Mimbres.  Near 
the  top  of  this  peak  the  mczcal  grew  in  abundance,  and  with  the 
fttalk  of  one  25  f»:etlong  we  erected  a  flag-staff.  Here,  too,  w^e  found 
huge  masses  of  the  conglomerate  before  described,  apparently  as 
if  it  had  been  arrested  in  rolling  from  an  impending  height,  but 
•  there  was  no  point  higher  than  this  for  many  miles,  and  the  inter- 
vening ravines  were  deep.     Lower  down  Vfe  Iomiv^l  ^  X^t^^xsi^si^  ^^ 
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many  thousand  tons  of  the  finer  conglomerate,  the  shape  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid  standing  on  its  smallest  base.  It  appeared  so  nicely 
balanced,  a  feather  might  have  overthrown  it.  A  well  levelled  seat 
of  large  slabs  of  red  ferruginous  sandstone,  altered  by  heat,  indi- 
cated we  were  not  on  untrodden  ground.  It  was  the  watch-tower 
of  the  Apache;  from  it  he  could  track  the  valley  of  the  Gila  beyond 
the  base  of  Mount  Graham. 

At  the  point  where  we  left  the  Gila,  there  stands  a  cereus  six 
feet  in  circumference,  and  so  high  I  could  not  reach  half  way  to 
the  top  of  it  with  the  point  of  my  sabre  by  many  feet;  and  a  short 
distance  up  the  ravine  is  a  grove  of  these  plants,  much  larger  than 
the  one  I  measured,  and  with  large  branches.  These  plants  bear  a 
saccharine  fruit  much  prized  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans.  ^'Thej 
are  without  leaves,  the  fruit  growing  to  the  boughs.  The  fruL' 
resembles  the  burr  of  a  chesnut  and  is  full  of  prickles,  but  the  pul| 
resembles  that  of  the  fig,  only  more  soft  and  luscious."  In  some 
it  is  white,  in  some  red,  and  in  others  yellow,  but  always  of  ex- 
quisite taste. 

On  the  hills  we  found  a  new  shrub  bearing  a  delicious  nutritious 
nut,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  an  article  of  food  for  the 
Apaches,  mezcal  and  the  fruit  of  the  Agave  Americana. 

The  formation  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Francisco  is  diluvid, 
overlaying  a  coarse  grained  highly  calcareous  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone. The  mountains  were  chiefly  of  granite  with  red  feldspar, 
and  near  our  camp  was  discernible  a  stratum  of  very  compact  argil- 
laceous limestone,  dipping  nearly  vertically  to  the  west. 

Jfvvemher  2. — The  call  to  water  sounded  long  before  day-light, 
and  we  ate  breakfast  by  the  light  of  the  moon;  the  thermometer  at 
25^.  As  day  dawned  we  looked  anxiously  for  the  howitzers,  which 
were  beginning  to  impede  our  progress  very  much.  My  camp  was 
pitched  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine,  some  distance  apart  from 
the  main  camp,  the  horses  were  grazing  on  the  hill  side  still  beyonu 
and  out  of  sight.  We  wtre  quietly  waiting  for  further  oriltTS, 
w^hen  our  two  Mexican  htrdsiiKn  came  running  into  camp,  much 
alarmed  and  without  their  arms,  cxcluiining:  ''The  Indians  are 
driving  olF  the  mules.  ''To  arms"  was  shouted,  and  before  I  could 
Inoson  a  pistol  from  the  holster  in}  little  paily  were  in  full  run  to 
the  scene  of   alarm,  each  \v\V\i  Vva  uV\xi.    0\\  \.\x\\\\w«  Ihe  hill  wc 
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and  the  horses  tranquilly  grazing,  but  the  hill  overlooking  them 
ais  lined  with  horsemen.  As  we  advanced,  one  of  the  number 
iiled  us  in  Spanish,  saying  he  wished  to  have  ^'a  talk.'' 
They  were  Apaches,  and  it  had  been  for  some  time  our  earnest 
esire  to  trade  with  them,  and  hitherto  we  had  been  unsuccessful. 
^One  of  you  put  down  your  rifle  and  come  to  us,"  said  the  Span- 
sh-tongued  Indian.  Londeau,  my  employe  before  mentioned,  im- 
mediately complied:  I  followed;  but  before  reaching  halfway  up 
he  steep  hill,  the  Indian  espied  in  my  jacket  the  handle  of  a  large 
lorse  pistol.  He  told  me  I  must  put  down  my  pistol  before  he 
■rould  meet  me.  I  threw  it  aside  and  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the 
lilt,  where,  although  he  was  mounted  and  surrounded  by  six  or 
Mght  of  his  own  men  armed  with  rifles  and  arrows,  he  received  me 
vlth  great  agitation.  The  talk  was  long  and  tedious.  I  exhausted 
ivery  argument  to  induce  him  to  come  into  camp.  His  principal 
ear  seemed  to  be  the  howitzers,  which  recalled  at  once  to  my  mind 
he  story  I  bad  heard  of  the  massacre  by  Johnson.  At  last  a  bold 
'Oung  fellow,  tired  of  the  parley,  threw  down  his  rifle,  and  with  a 
tep  that  Forrest  in  Metamora  might  have  envied,  strode  ofl*  to- 
wards camp,  piloted  by  Carson.  We  were  about  to  follow,  when 
b  chief  informed  us  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  if  we  re- 
lained  until  his  warrior  returned. 

The  ice  was  now  broken;  most  of  them  seeing  that  their  comrade 
acountered  no  danger,  lollowed  one  by  one.  They  said  they  be- 
>Dged  to  the  tribe  of  Fiuon  Lanos;  that  ^Hhey  were  simple  in 
ead  but  true  of  heart."  Presents  were  distributed;  they  promised 
guide  to  pilot  us  over  the  mountain,  five  miles  distant,  to  a  spring 
nth  plenty  of  good  grass,  where  they  engaged  to  meet  us  nex^ 
lay  with  100  mules. 

The  mezcal  flourishes  here;  and  at  intervals  of  a  half  a  mile  or 
o\^e  found  several  artificial  craters,  into  which  the  Indians  throw 
•his  fruit,  with  heated  stones,  to  remove  the  sharp  thorns  and  re- 
luce  ii  to  its  saccharine  state. 

1  observed  last  night  for  latitude  and  time,  and  our  position  is  in 
latitude  33*^  14'  54",  longitude  110"^  45'  06",  Our  camp  was  on  the 
'^tad  of  a  creek  which  after  running  in  a  fdint  stream  one  hundred 
Jards,  disappeared  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  its  margin 
Bfew  a  specits  of  a^h  unknown  in  the  UrAveA  SU\.^^^^vvi.V\iR.^«X\- 
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fornia  plane  tree,  whicli  is  also  distinct  in  species  from  our  syca- 
more. 

Movemher  3. — Our  expectations  were  again  disappointed;  the  In- 
dians came,  but  only  seven  mules  were  the  result  of  the  day's  la- 
bor, not  a  tenth  of  the  number  absolutely  required. 

Our  visiters  to-day  presented  the  same  motley  group  we  have 
always  found  the  Apaches.  Amongst  them  was  a  middle-aged  wo- 
man, whose  garrulity  and  interference  in  every  trade  was  the  an- 
noyance of  Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  of  the  trading,  but  the 
amusement  of  the  by-standers. 

She  had  on  a  gauze-like  dress,  trimmed  with  the  richest  and  most 
costly  Brussels  Jace,  pillaged  no  doubt  from  some  fandango-goiog 
belle  of  Sonora;  she  straddled  a  fine  grey  horse,  and  whenever  her 
blanket  dropped  from  her  shoulders,  her  tawny  form  could  be  seen 
through  the  transparent  gauze.     After  she  had  sold  her  mule,  she 
was  anxious  to  sell  her  horse,  and  careered  about  to  show  his  quali- 
ties.   At  one  time  she  charged  at  full  speed  up  a  steep  hill.    In  this, 
the  fastenings  of  her  dress  broke,  and  her  bare  back  was  exposed  to 
the  crowd,  who   ungallantly  raised  a  shout  of  laughter.     Nothing     ^ 
daunted,  she  wheeled   short   round   with  surpising   dexterity,  and 
seeing   the  mischief  done,  coolly  slipped   the   dress  from  her  arms 
and  tucked  it  between  the  seat  and   the  saddle.     In   this  state  of     i 
nudity  she  rode  through   camp,  from  fire  to  fire,  until,  at  last,  at- 
taining the  object  of  her  ambition,  a  soldier's  red  flannel  shirt,  she 
made  her  adieu  in  that  new  costume. 

A  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  of  uncommon  beauty,  was   among 
our   visiters.     Happy,   cheerful   and   contented,   he  was   consulted 
in  every  trade,  and  seemed  an  idol  with  the  Apaches.     It  required 
little    penetration  to   trace  his  origin    from  the   same  land    as  the 
gauze  of  the  old  woman.     We    tried  to  purchase   him,  but  he  said 
it  was  fong^  lov£r^  since  he  was  captured   and  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  leave  his  master,  who,  he  was   certain,  would   not   sell   him  for 
any  money.     All   attempts  were  vain,  and   the  lad  seemed  gratifie<l 
both  at   the  ollVr   to  purchase,  and    the  refusal  to   sell.       Here  wc 
found  the   mountains  chiefly  of  red   ferruginous  sandstone,  alterk*^* 
by  heat. 

jYovimhcr  4. — Six  miles  fvom  owr  cam\)  of  last  night  we  reache« 
a  summit^  and   then  commex\cuv\  Ac^x^tv^wj,  vi'Jvvcv  x-^^Jx^^^  ^.^^^^<ls 
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the  Gila,  along  a  deeply  caiioned  valley,  the  sands  of  which  were 
black  with  particles  of  oxide  and  peroxide  of  iron.    Near  the  summit 
the  hills  on  each   side  were  of  old   red  sandstone,  with  strata  slo- 
ping to  the  southwest  at  an  angle  of  25°,  and  under  this  were  strata 
of  black  slate  and  compact  limestone,  and  then  granite. 

In  the  ravines  we  found,  at  places,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  syca- 
more, ash,  cedar,  pine,  nut-wood,  mezcal,  and  some  walnut,  the 
edible  nut  again,  Adam's  needle,  small  evergreen  oak  and  cotton- 
wood,  and  a  gourd,  the  cucunris  perennis. 

There  was  every  indication  of  water,  but  none  was  procured  on 
the  surface;  it  could  no  doubt  have  been  found  by  digging. 

The  last  six  or  eight  miles  of  our  rourewas  down  the  dry  bed  of 
«  stream,  in  a  course  east  of  south,  and  our  day's  journey  did  not 
gain  much  in  the  direction  of  California.  It  was  necessary  to  as- 
cend the  river  a  mile  in  search  of  grass,  and  then  we  got  but  an 
indifferent  supply.  Except  in  the  two  camps  nearest  to  Mount 
Tarnbull,  and  the  one  at  the  San  Carlos,  we  have  never  before, 
since  leaving  Santa  F6,  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
grass. 

We  encamped  in  a  grove  of  cacti  of  all  kinds;  amongst  them 
the  huge  pitahaya,  one  of  which  was  fifty  feet  high. 

The  geological  formation  on  this  slope  of  the  Pifion  Lano  moun- 
tains was:  1st.  Conglomerate  of  sandstone  and  pebbles;  then  red  sand- 
stone in  layers  a  foot  thick;  then  granite,  very  coarse.  The  depth  of 
the  two  first  was  many  hundred  feet,  and  in  some  places  its  strati- 
fication much  deranged.  Many  large  masses  of  sandstone,  with 
thin  seams  of  vitrified  quartz. 

In  the  dry  creek  down  which  we  travelled,  we  saw  a  cave  of 
green  sandstone,  in  which  a  fire  had  been  built;  for  what  purpose 
I  cannot  conjecture,  as  it  was  too  small  to  admit  a  man. 

The  Apaches  gave  us  to  understand  that  a  marauding  party  of 
their  people  were  in  Sonora.  The  broad  fresh  trail  of  cattle  and 
horses  leading  up  the  arroyo,  induces  the  belief  that  they  have  re- 
turned— successful,  of  course. 

Last  night  was  mild,  the  thermometer  at  63^  Fahrenheit;  and| 
'what  was  very  unusual  here,  the  heavens  were  overcast,  which  pre- 
sented my  getting  the  rate  of  the  chronometers. 
7 
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Although  we  have  had  no  rain  except  at  Mount  Graham,  where 
ve  had  a  shower  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  lay  the  dust,  yet  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  bears  marks  of  rains,  and  running  water, 
met  with  in  no  other  part  of  our  journey.  The  absence  of  vegeta- 
tion will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  deep  incisions  made  by 
running  water  in  the  earth. 

Jfovemher  5. — The  howitzers  did  not  reach  camp  last  night,  yet 
the  grass  was  so  bad,  and  our  beds,  on  the  round  pebbles  every- 
where covering  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  uncomfortable,  it  was 
determined  to  move  camp. 

The  Gila  now  presents  an  inhospitable  look;  the  mountains  of 
trap,  granite,  and  red  s..ndstone,  in  irregular  and  confused  strata, 
but  generally  dipping  sharply  to  the  south,  cluster  close  together; 
and  one  ignorant  of  the  ground  could  not  tell  from  what  direction 
the  river  came,  or  in  what  direction  it  flowed  onwards  to  its  mouth. 
The  valley,  not  more  than  300  feet  from  base  to  base  of  these  per- 
pendicular mountains,  is  deep,  and  well  grown  with  willow,  cotton- 
wood,  and  mezquite. 

At  several  places,  perpendicular  walls  of  trap  dyke  projected  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  giving  the  idea  that  the  river  waters 
had  once  been  dammed  up,  and  then  liberated  by  the  blow  of  a 
giant;  for  the  barrier  was  shattered — not  worn  away.  In  the  course 
of  six  miles  we  had  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river  twice  as  many 
times,  when  we  left  it  by  turning  abruptly  up  a  dry  ravine  to  the 
south.  This  we  followed  for  three  miles,  and  crossed  a  ridge  at 
the  base  of  Saddle-Back  mountain,  (so  named  by  us  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  outline  of  a  saddle,)  and  descended  by  another 
dry  creek  to  the  San  Pedro,  running  nearly  north. 

The  valley  of  this  river  is  quite  wide,  and  is  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  mezquite,  (acacia  prosopis,)  cotton-wood,  and 
willow,  through  which  it  is  hard  to  move  without  being  unhorsed. 
The  whole  appearance  gave  great  promise,  but  a  near  approach  ex- 
hibited the  San  Pedro,  an  insignificant  stream  a  few  yards  wide, 
and  only  a  foot  deep. 

For  six    miles  we  followed  the    Gila.     The  pitahaya  and  every 
•ther  variety   of  cactus  flourished  in   great    luxuriance.     The  pita- 
hay^f  tall,  erect,  and    columnar  in  its  appearance,    grew  in    every 
crevice  from  the  base  to  the  lop  oi  \.\ie  mo\xxvVvi\xv^^^.\vA  la  one  place- 
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[  saw  it  growing  nearly  to  its   full   dimensions  from    a  crevice  not 
nnch  broader  than  the   back  of  my   sabre.     These  extraordinary 
coking   plants   seem   to  seek  the  wildest  and  most  unfrequented 
)laces. 

The  range  of  mountains  traversed  to-day  is  the  same  we  havi 
)een  in  for  some  days,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Mount  Ora^ 
lam,  which  turns  sharply  westward  from  Turnbull's  peak,  carrying 
grith  it  the  Gila. 

Saddle-Back  is  an  isolated  peak  of  red  sandstone  that  has  every 
ippearance  of  having  once  formed  the  table  land,  and  being  harder 
ban  the  surrounding  surface,  having  withstood  the  abrasion  of 
7atcr. 

The  uplands  were  covered  as  usual  with  mezquite,  chimaza,  ephy- 
Irse,  the  shrub  with  the  edible  nut,  and  cactus,  of  which  there  was 

new  and  beautiful  variety.  In  the  caflon  we  heard  in  advance  of 
s  the  crack  of  a  rifle;  on  coming  up  we  found  that  old  Francisco,  one 
f  the  guides,  had  killed  a  calf,  left  there,  doubtless,  by  the  Apaches. 

The  dry  creek  by  which  we  crossed  to  the  San  Pedro  rivei  was^ 
he  great  highway  leading  from  the  mountain  fastnesses  into  ike 
)Iains  of  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Anna,  and  Tucsoon,  frontier  towns  ot 
Sonora.  Along  this  valley  was  distinctly  marked  the  same  fresh. 
:rail,  noted  yesterday,  of  horses,  cattle  and  mules. 

The  bed  of  this  creek  was  deeply  cut,  and  turned  at  sharp  angles,. 
Forming  a  zigzag  like  the  bayoux  laid  by  sappers  in  approaching  9u 
Fortress,  each  turn  of  which  (and  they  were  innumerable)  formecF  ar 
strong  defensive  position.  The  Apache  once  in  possession  of  them 
is  secure  from  pursuit  or  invasion  from  the  Mexican. 

Since  the  1st  November,  we  have  been  traversing,  with  incredi- 
ble labor  and  great  expenditure  of  mule  power,  the  stronghold  of 
these  mountain  robbers,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  mak- 
ing our  distance  westward;  yet  here  we  are  at  this  camp,  only  five 
seconds  of  time  west  of  camp  89, at  Disappointment  creek,  and  one 
ntinate  and  four  seconds  west  of  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
J*rancisco. 

Nature  has  done  her  utmost  to  favor  a  condition  of  things  which 
hu  enabled  a  savage  and  uncivilized  tribe,  armed  with  the  bow  and 
We,  to  hold  as  tributary  powers  three  feilUe  ?lii^  o\i^^  ^qxsav^wi^j^ 
^tes,   Cblbuahna,  Sonora,  and   Darango,   ^eo^\eiL\>l  ^^"^^^a^^^^"^ 
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tace,  countrymen  of  the  immortal  Cortez.  These  states  were  at 
one  time  flourishing,  but  such  has  been  the  devastation  and  alarm 
spread  by  these  children  of  the  mountains,  that  they  are  now  losing 
population,  commerce  and  manufactures,  at  a  rate,  which,  if  not 
soon  arrested,  must  leave  them  uninhabited. 

Jfovemher  6. — For  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  the  howitzers 
to  come  up,  and  to  recruit  our  mules,  it  is  decided  this  shall  be  a 
day  of  rest.  The  grama  is  good,  but  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
hills,  and  it  is  necessary  to  loosen  every  animal  and  let  them  graze 
at  will. 

We  are  yet  600  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement,  and  no  one 
surveying  our  cavalry  at  this  moment  would  form  notions  favorable 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Except  a  few  saddle  mules,  the  private  property  of  officers,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  run  loose,  every  animal  in  camp  is  covered 
with  patches,  scars,  and  sores,  made  by  the  packs  in  the  unequal 
motion  caused  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  steep  hills. 

The  failure  of  the  Apaches  to  bring  in  their  mules,  was  a  serious 
disappointment,  and  entirely  justifies  the  name  given  to  the  creek, 
where  they  agreed  to  meet  us.  Besides,  being  the  only  means  of 
transportation,  they  are,  in  extremity,  to  serve  us  as  food,  and  the 
poor  suffering  creatures  before  us,  give  no  very  agreeable  impres- 
sion of  the  soup  which  their  meat  will  furnish.  However  grave  the 
subject  may  appear,  it  is  the  common  source  of  merriment.  All 
seem  to  anticipate  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  mind  to  the  idea,  will  no  doubt  accustom  us  to  it,  and 
make  mule  as  acceptable  as  other  soup. 

In  the  sandy  arroyos  where  our  fires  burn,  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  formed  but  a  year  or  two  since,  was  broken  pottery,  and 
the  remains  of  a  large  building,  similar  in  form  substance  and  ap- 
parent antiquity  to  those  so  often  described,  Strolling  over  the 
hills  alone,  in  pursuit  of  seed  and  geological  specimens  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  States,  and  when  I  turned  from  my  momentary 
aberrations,  I  was  struck  most  forcibly  with  the  fact  that  not  one 
object  in  the  whole  view,  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral,  had  an)' 
thing  in  common  with  the  products  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  witb> 
the  single  exception  of  the  coUou-'vooA.j^Vw^Xi  \^  found  in  the  wts^ 
tern  States,  and  seems  to  grow  'wVv^t^x^x  ^^N.^i  ^^h^^  \x^\aL>^^\«.'' 
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malcing  seventeen  miles,  we  found  ourselves  encompassed  by  hills 
much  diminished  in  height,  but  not  in  abruptness.  The  road,  ex* 
cept  the  deep  dust  which  occasionally  gave  way  and  lowered  a 
mule  to  his  knee,  was  good,  that  is,  there  were  no  hills  to  scale. 
The  river  was  crossed  and  re- crossed  four  times.  At  12  and  14 
-miles  there  were  good  patches  of  grama,  burned  quite  yellow,  but 
for  most  of  the  way,  and  at  our  camp,  there  was  little  or  no  grass, 
and  our  mules  were  turned  loose  to  pick  what  they  could  of  rushes 
-and  willow  along  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

Wherever  the  formation  was  exposed  along  the  river,  it  was  a 
conglomerate  of  sandstone,  lime  and  pebbles,  with  deep  caverns. 

Nearly  opposite  our  camp  of  this  date,  and  about  one-third  the 
distance  up  the  hill  there  crops  out  ore  of  copper  and  iron,  easily 
worked,  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  calcareous  spar.  A  continuation 
of  the  vein  of  ore  was  found  on  the  side  where  we  encamped,  and 
a  large  knoll  strewed  with  what  the  Spaniards  call  ^^gttta"  the  Eng- 
lish of  which  is  ''guide  to  gold." 

The  night  has  set  in  dark  and  stormy;  the  wind  blows  in  gusts 
from  the  southwest,  and  the  rain  falling  in  good  earnest,  mingled 
with  the  rustling  noise  of  the  Gila,  which  has  now  become  swift 
and  impetuous,  produces  on  us,  who  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  a  tranquil  atmosphere,  quite  the  impress  of  a  tempest.  We  have 
been  so  long  without  rain  as  to  cease  to  expect  or  make  provision 
against  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
the  men  to  provide  coverings  for  the  destructible  portion  of  our 
rations. 

Three  Indians  hailed  us  just  before  reaching  camp,  and  after  much 
parley  were  brought  in.  They  feasted  heartily,  and  promised  to 
bringin  mules.  At  first  they  denied  having  any;  but  after  their  ap- 
petites were  satisfied,  their  hearts  opened,  and  they  sent  the  young- 
est of  their  party  to  their  town,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the 
dry  creek  of  our  camp,  of  the  night  before  last.  The  fellow  went 
on  his  way  as  directed,  till  he  met  the  howitzers,  which  so  filled 
him  with  surprise  and  consternation  that  he  forgot  his  mission, 
and  followed  the  guns  to  camp  in  mute  wonder.  These  people 
are  of  the  Pifion  Lano  (pinon  wood)  tribe,  and  we  had  been  told 
hy  the  Pinoleros  (pinole  eaVers'i  \\i«L\.  VW  e\v\t^  q(  this  band  had 
mules. 
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Tlights  of  geese  and  myriads  of  the  blue  quail  were  seen,  und 
a  fiock  of  turkiea  from  which  we  got  one. 

The  river  bed,  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro,  was  seamed  with 
tracks  of  deer  and  turkey;  some  ^'signs"  of  bearer  and  one  trail  of 
Trild  bogs* 

Our  camp  was  on  a  flat  sandy  plain,  of  small  extent,  at  the  mouth 
of  I  dry  creek,  with  deep  washed  banks,  giving  the  appearance  of 
containing  at  times  a  rapid  and  powerful  stream,  although  no  water 
was  risible  in  the  bed.  At  the  junction,  a  clear,  pure  stream  flowed 
from  uoder  the  sand.  From  the  many  indications  of  gold  and  cop- 
per ore  at  this  place,  I  have  named  it  Mineral  creek;  and  I  doubt 
nets  few  years  will  see  flat-boats  descending  the  rirer  from  this 
poiat  to  its  mouth,  freighted  with  its  precious  ©res. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  pottery  about  our  camp,  and  just  abore 
«i  Were  the  supposed  remains  of  a  large  Indian  settlement,  differing 
▼ery  slightly  from  those  already  described. 

J^'mmber  8.— The  whole  day's  journey  was  through  a  canon,  and 
riter  was  crossed  twelve  or  fifteen  times.     The  sand  was  deep, 

"i  occasionally  the  trail  much  obstructed  by  pebbles  of  paving- 
stoae.  The  willow  grew  so  densely  in  many  places  as  to  stop  our 
progress,  and  oblige  us  to  look  for  spots  less  thickly  overgrown, 
>hreagh  which  we  could  break. 

The  precipices  on  each  side  were  sleep;  the  rock  was  mostly  gran- 
i^«»nd  a  compact  samly  limestone,  with  occasional  seams  of  basalt 
»Bitrap;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  calcareous  sand-stone, 
*«>d  a  conglomerate  of  sandstone,  feldspar,  fragments  of  basalt, 
pAMea,  &c.  The  stratification  was  very  confused  and  irregular, 
sometimes  perfectly  vertical  but  mostly  dipping  to  the  southwest, 
'^  «a  angle  of  30^  Vast  boulders  of  pure  quartz  at  times  obstructed 
^»A^  way,  and  the  river,  in  places,  was  paved  with  those  of  less 
^figuitude. 

About  two  miles  from  camp,  our  course  was  traversed  by  a  seam 
^^  yellowish  colored  igneous  rock,  shooting  up  into  irregular  spires 
^i  turrets,  one  or  two  thousand  feet  in  height.  It  ran  at  right  an- 
^'^^  to  the  river,  and  extended  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  in  a 

'^0  of  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  One  of  these 
^o^ers  was  capped  with  a  substance,  many  hundred  feet  thick,  dis- 
f^««d  in  horizontal  strata  of  different  colors,  from    deep  red   to 
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light  yellow.  Partially  disintegrated,  and  laying  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  of  spires,  was  a  yellowish  calcareous  sandstone,  altered  by 
fire,  in  large  amorphous  masses. 

For  abetter  description  of  this  landscape,  see  the  sketch  by  Mr. 
Stanly. 

To  the  west,  about  a  mile  below  us,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
first,  is  another  similar  seam,  cut  through  by  the  Gila,  at  a  great 
butte,  shaped  like  a  house.  The  top  of  this  butte  appears  to  have 
once  formed  the  table  land,  and  is  still  covered  with  vegetation. 
Through  both  these  barriers  the  river  has  been  conducted  by  some 
other  means  than  attrition.  Where  it  passes  the  first,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  wall  torn  down  by  blows  of  a  trip  ham- 
mer. Under  to-day's  date,  in  appendix  No.  2,  will  be  found  many 
interesting  plants,  but  the  principal  growth  was  as  usual,  pitahaya, 
Acacia,  Prosopis,  and  Obione  canescens. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp,  which  is  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  we  take  a  final  leave  of  the  mountains,  is,  by  the  mean  of 
the  observations  on  north  and  south  stars,  Polaris  and  beta  Aquarii, 
33^  05' 40";  its  longitude,  derived  by  measurement,  and  also  by 
chronometric  difference  of  meridian  between  this  and  the  camp  of 
November  5th,  is  llT  13'  10"  west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  height 
of  the  river  at  this  point  above  the  sea,  as  indicated  by  the  baro- 
meter, 1,751  feet. 

At  night,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Pawnee  Fork,  I  was 
interrupted  for  a  moment  in  my  observations,  by  moisture  collecting 
on  the  glass  of  my  horizon  shade,  showing  a  degree  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere  not  before  existing.  In  the  States  there  is  scarcely 
a  night  where  the  moisture  will  not  collect  on  the  glass  exposed  to 
the  air,  sufficient  in  two  or  three  minutes  to  prevent  the  perfect 
transmission  of   light. 

JVovember  9. — The  eflfect  of  last  night's  dampness  was  felt  in 
the  morning,  for,  although  the  thermometer  was  only  37°  the  cold 
was  more  sensible  than  in  the  dry  regions  at  25°. 

We  started  in  advance  of  the  command  to  explore  the  lower  belt 

of  mountains  by  which  we  were  encompassed.     The  first  thing  we 

noticed  in  the  gorge  was  a  promontory  of  pitch-stone,  against  which 

tie  river  impinged  with  fearful  fotce^  fot  It  was  now  descending  at 

a  rapid  rate.     ATounting  to  the  top  oi  \.\\e  ioc\l^  Qiv.^\i^v\N\l\\  v^U^ 
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We  made  our  noon  halt  at  the  grass  patch.  At  this  place  were 
the  remains  of  an  immense  Indian  settlement;  pottery  was  every- 
where to  be  found,  but  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
were  imbedded  in  dust.  The  outlines  of  the  zequias,  by  which 
the  soil  was  irrigated,  were  sometimes  quite  distinct. 

The  soil  was  moist,  and  wherever  the  foot  pressed  the  ground  the 
salts  of  the  earth  effloresced,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  frost.  In  this  way  the  numberless  tracks  of  horses 
and  other  animals,  which  had  at  times  traversed  the  plains,  were 
indelible,  and  could  be^  traced  for  great  distances,  by  the  eye,  in 
long  white  seams. 

We  found  fresh  trails  of  horses,  which  might  be  those  of  General 
Castro,  or  the  Indians.  When  leaving  California,  Castro's  deter- 
mination, as  we  learn,  was  to  go  to  Sonora,  beat  up  recruits,  and 
return.  Our  route  might  easily  be  reached,  for  we  are  now  march- 
ing along  a  road  everywhere  accessible,  and  within  three  days' 
march  of  the  settlements  of  Sonera  and  the  fort  at  Tucsoon,  said 
to  be  regularly  garrisoned  by  Mexican  soldiers. 

We  passed  the  deserted  lodges  of  Indians,  and,  at  one  place, 
remote  from  the  lodges,  we  saw  thirteen  poles  set  up  in  a  sort  of 
incantation  formula;  twelve  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  one  in  the  centre.  Radii  were  drawn  on  th^ 
ground  from  the  centre  pole  to  each  one  in  the  periphery  of  the? 
circle.  It  was  the  figuring  of  some  medicine  man  of  the  Apaches 
or  Pimos,  we  could  not  tell  which,  for  it  was  on  neutral  ground, 
about  the  dividing  line  of  the  possessions  claimed  by  each. 

After  leaving  the  mountains  all  seemed  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  difficulties  of  our  journey  at  an   end.     The  mules  went  off  at  a 
frolicsome  pace,  those  which  were  loose  contending  with  each  other 
for  precedence  in  the  trail.     The  howitzers,  which  had  nearly'  every 
part  of  their  running  gear  broken  and  replaced,  were,  perhaps,  the 
only  things  that  were  benefitted  by  the  change  from  the  mountains 
to  the  plains.     These  were  under  the  charge  of   Lieutenant  David- 
son, whose  post  has  been    no    sinecure.     In  overcoming  one  set  o'£ 
difficulties  we  were  now    to  encounter   another.     In    leaving    tht^ 
mountains  we  were  informed  that    we  bade  adieu  to  grass,  and  ou^ 
mules  must  henceforth  subsist  ou  wVWow  ^  eo\.\.o\i-^^Q^^^\i'i\.\ve  long* 
L  green  ephedra. 
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Their  joy  was  unaffected  at  seeing  we  were  AmericanSi  and  not 
Apaches.  The  chief  of  the  guard  at  once  despatched  news  to  hi» 
chief,  of  the  result  of  his  reconnoissance.  The  town  was  nine  miles 
distant,  yet,  in  three  hours,  our  camp  was  filled  with  Pimos  loaded 
with  corn,  beans,  honey,  and  zandias  (water  melons.)  A  brisk  trade 
was  at  once  opened.  This  was  my  observing  night;  but  the  crowd 
of  Indians  was  great,  and  the  passing  and  repassing,  at  full  speed 
so  continuous,  that  I  got  an  indifferent  set  of  observations. 

The  camp  of  my  party  was  pitched  on  the  side  nearest  the  town, 
and  we  saw  the  first  of  these  people  and  their  mode  of  approach. 
It  was  perfectly  frank  and  unsuspicious.  Many  would  leave  their 
packs  in  our  camp  and  be  absent  for  hours,  theft  seeming  to  be  urn- 
known  among  them.  With  the  mounted  guard,  which  first  visited 
us,  was  a  man  on  foot,  and  he  appeared  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fleetest  horse.  He  was  a  little  out  of  breath  when  he  reached  us^ 
but  soon  recovering,  told  us  he  was  the  interpreter  to  Juan  Antonia 
Llunas,  chief  of  the  Pimos. 

We  were  taking  some  refreshments  at  the  time,  and  invited  him 
to  taste  of  them.  The  effect  was  electric;  it  made  his  bright,  in- 
telligent eye  flash,  and  loosened  his  tongue.  I  asked  him,  among 
other  things,  the  origin  of  the  ruins  of  which  we  had  seen  so  many; 
he  said,  all  he  knew,  was  a  tradition  amongst  them,  ^Uhat  in  bygone 
days,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  resided  i/i  a  green  spot  in  the 
mountains  near  the  place  where  we  were  encamped.  All  the  men 
admired,  and  paid  court  to  her.  She  received  the  tributes  of  theif 
devotion,  grain,  skins,  &c.,  but  gave  no  love  or  other  favor  in  return. 
Her  virtue,  and  her  determination  to  remain  unmarried  were  equal- 
ly firm.  There  came  a  drought  which  threatened  the  world  with 
famine.  In  their  distress,  people  applied  to  her,  and  she  gave  corn 
from  her  stock,  and  the  supply  seemed  to  be  endless.  Her  good- 
ness was  unbounded.  One  day,  as  she  was  lying  asleep  with  her 
body  exposed,  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  her  stomach,  which  produced 
conception.  A  son  was  the  issue,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
race  which  built  all  these  houses." 

I  told  the  interpreter  repeatedly,  he  must  go  and  report  to  the 

general,  but   his  answer  was,  *'let   me  wait  till   I  blow  a  little," 

The  attraction  was  the  aquardente.     At  length  he  was  prevailed  on 

to  go  to  iead-quarters,  leaving  «l\.  owi  c^m^  Vv*  \i^Ni%  «.nd  arrows 
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houses  of  the  people  are  mere  sheds,  thatched  with  willow  and 
corn  stalks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chief,  Antonio  Lianas,  who  was 
clad  in  cast  off  Mexican  toggery,  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of 
a  cotton  serape  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  a  breech  cloth* 
Their  hair  was  very  long,  and  clubbed  up.  The  women  wore 
nothing  but  the  serape  pinned  about  the  loins,  after  the  fashion  of 
Persico's  Indian  woman  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  though  not 
quite  so  low. 

The  camp  was  soon  filed  with  men,  women,  and  children,  each 
with  a  basket  of  corn,  frijol6s,  or  meal,  for  traffic.  Many  had  jars  of 
the  molasses  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  Oiganteus.  Beads, 
red  cloth,  white  domestic,  and  blankets,  were  the  articles  demanded 
in  exchange.  Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  of  the  trading  duty^ 
pitched  a  temporary  awning,  under  which  to  conduct  the  biisinessi 
which  had  scarcely  commenced  before  this  place  formed  a  perfect 
menagerie,  into  which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes,  Pimos,  Marico- 
pas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Americans.  As  I 
passed  on  to  take  a  peep  at  the  scene,  naked  arms,  hands,  and  legs 
protruded  from  the  awning.  Inside  there  was  no  room  for  bodieSi 
but  many  heads  had  clustered  into  a  very  small  space,  filled  with 
different  tongues  and  nations.  The  trade  went  merrily  on,  and  the 
conclusion  of  each  bargain  was  announced  by  a  grunt  and  a  joke, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  quartermaster,  but  oftener  at  that 
of  the  Pimos. 

Jfovember  12. — We  procured  a  sufficiency  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
beans  from  the  Pimos,  but  only  two  or  three  bullocks,  and  neither 
horses  nor  mules.  They  have  but  few  cattle,  which  are  used  in 
tillage,  and  apparently  all  steers,  procured  from  the  Mexicans* 
Their  horses  and  mules  were  not  plenty,  and  those  they  possessed 
were  prized  extravagantly  high.  One  dashing  young  fellow,  with 
ivory  teeth  and  flowing  hair,  was  seen  coming  into  our  camp  at 
full  speed,  on  a  wild  unruly  horse,  that  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he 
approached,  alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our  people.  The 
Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tribe,  was  without  saddle  or  stirrups, 
and  balanced  himself  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and  grace 
as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse.  He  succeeded  ia  bringing  his  fiery 
nag  into  the  heart  of   the  camp.    He  -w^^  Irnvsiediately  offered  a 
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aquiline,  and  they  have  a  much  readier  manner  of  speaking  and  • 
acting.     I  noticed  that  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  were 
of  this  tribe,  and    also  the  men  we  met  with    in  the   spy  guard. 
Though  fewer  in  number,  they  appear  to  be  superior  in  intelligence 
and  personal  appearance. 

Don  Jose  Messio  is  their  governor,  and,  like  the  goTernor  of  the 
Pimos,  holds  his  office  by  the  appointment  of  the  Mexican  goyeraor 
of  California.  The  people  have  no  choice  in  the  selection.  Both 
these  Indians  are  respectable  looking  old  men,  and  seem  to  be 
really  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  camp  before  a  dense  column  of  dust 
down  the  river  announced  the  approach  of  the  Maricopas,  some  on 
foot,  but  mostly  on  horseback.  They  came  into  camp  at  full  speed, 
unarmed,  and  in  the  most  confident  manner,  bringing  water  melonsi 
meal,  pinole,  and  salt  for  trade.  The  salt  is  taken  from  the  plaias; 
wherever  there  are  bottoms  which  have  no  natural  drainage,  the 
salt  effloresces  and  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.-  It 
was  brought  to  us  both  in  the  crystallized  form,  and  in  the  farm 
when  first  collected,  mixed  with  earth.  ' 

My  camp  was  selected  on  the  side  towards  the  village,  and  tbe 
constant   galloping  of  horses    rendered  it  difficult  for  me  to  take  , 
satisfactory  observations,  which  I  was  desirous  of  doing,  as  it  is  an  " 
important  station.     When   I  placed  my  horizon  on  the  groan4)  I 
found  that  the  galloping  of  a  horse  five   hundred  yards  off  affected    : 
the  mercury,  and  prevented  a  perfectly  reflected  image  of  the  atars,  j 
and  it  was  in   vain   to  hope  Tor  these  restless  Maricopas  to  keep  } 
quiet.     News  got   about   of  my  dealings  with  the  stars,  and   Ay 
camp  was  crowded  the  whole  time. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp  by  such  observations  as  the  Maricq^as  j 
would  allow  me  to  make,  was  33^  09'  28",  and  the  longitude  IIS^  j 
07'  13". 

November  13  and  14. — With  the  morning  came  the  Maricopas 
women,  dressed  like  the  Pimos.  They  are  somewhat  tallefi  aiid  . 
one  peculiarity  struck  me  forcibly,  that  while  the  men  had  aquiline 
noses,  those  of  the  women  were  retrousscs.  Finding  the  trade  in 
meal  had  ceased,  they  collected  in  squads  about  the  different  fires, 
and  made  the  air  ring  with  their  jokes  and  merry  peals  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Jiestor^s  spectacles  were  a  great  source  of   merriment.     Some 
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Their  joy  was  unaffected  at  seeing  we  were  Americans,  and  not 
Apaches.  The  chief  of  the  guard  at  once  despatched  news  to  hi» 
chief,  of  the  result  of  hisreconnoissance.  The  town  was  nine  miles 
distant,  yet,  in  three  hours,  our  camp  was  filled  with  Pimos  loaded 
with  corn,  beans,  honey,  and  zandias  (water  melons.)  A  brisk  trade 
was  at  once  opened.  This  was  my  observing  night;  but  the  crowd 
of  Indians  was  great,  and  the  passing  and  repassing,  at  full  speed 
so  continuous,  that  I  got  an  indifferent  set  of  observations. 

The  camp  of  my  party  was  pitched  on  the  side  nearest  the  town, 
and  we  saw  the  first  of  these  people  and  their  mode  of  approach. 
It  was  perfectly  frank  and  unsuspicious.  Many  would  leave  their 
packs  in  our  camp  and  be  absent  for  hours,  theft  seeming  to  be  un- 
known among  them.  With  the  mounted  guard,  which  first  visited 
us,  was  a  man  on  foot,  and  he  appeared  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fleetest  horse.  He  was  a  little  out  of  breath  when  he  reached  us^ 
but  soon  recovering,  told  us  he  was  the  interpreter  to  Juan  Antonio 
Llunas,  chief  of  the  Pimos. 

We  were  taking  some  refreshments  at  the  time,  and  invited  him 
to  taste  of  them.  The  effect  was  electric;  it  made  his  bright,  in- 
telligent eye  flash,  and  loosened  his  tongue.  I  asked  him,  among 
other  things,  the  origin  of  the  ruins  of  which  we  had  seen  so  many; 
he  said,  all  he  knew,  was  a  tradition  amongst  them,  ^Hhat  in  bygone 
days,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  resided  ifk  a  green  spot  in  the 
mountains  near  the  place  where  we  were  encamped.  All  the  men 
admired,  and  paid  court  to  her.  She  received  the  tributes  of  their 
devotion,  grain,  skins,  &c.,  but  gave  no  love  or  other  favor  in  return. 
Her  virtue,  and  her  determination  to  remain  unmarried  were  equal- 
ly firm.  There  came  a  drought  which  threatened  the  world  with 
famine.  In  their  distress,  people  applied  to  her,  and  she  gave  corn 
from  her  stock,  and  the  supply  seemed  to  be  endless.  Her  good- 
ness was  unbounded.  One  day,  as  she  was  lying  asleep  with  her 
body  exposed,  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  her  stomach,  which  produced 
conception.  A  son  was  the  issue,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
race  which  built  all  these  houses." 

I  told  the  interpreter  repeatedly,  he  must  go  and  report  to  the 
general,  but  his  answer  was,  "let  me  wait  till  I  blow  a  little." 
The  attraction  was  the  aquardente.  At  length  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  go  to  head-quarters,  leaving  at  our  camp  his  bows  and  arrows 
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and    other  mattersi  saying   he  would  return  and   pass   the   night 
with  \is. 

JVoremier  11. — Leaving  the  column,  a  few  of  us  struck  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  guided  by  my  loquacious  friend,  the  inter- 
preter, to  visit  the  ruins  of  another  Casa  Montezuma.  In  the 
course  of  the  ride,  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  fable  he  had  re- 
lated to  me  last  night,  which  assigned  an  origin  to  these  buildings. 
'*No,''  said  he,  ^^but  most  of  the  Pimos  do.  We  know,  in  truth, 
nothing  of  their  origin.     It  is  all  enveloped  in  mystery." 

The  casa  was  in  complete  ruins,  one  pile  of  broken  pottery  and 
foundation  stone,  of  the  black  basalt,  making  a  mound  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  outline  of  the  ground  plan  was  dis- 
tinct enough. 

We  found  the  description  of  pottery  the  same  as  ever;  and, 
among  the  ruins,  the  same  sea  shell;  one  worked  into  ornaments; 
also  a  large  bead,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  bluish  marble, 
exquisitely  turned. 

We  secured  to-day  our  long  sought  bird,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
mezquite,  indigo  blue  plumage,  with  top  knot  and  long  tail.  Its 
wings,  when  spread,  showing  a  white  ellipse. 

Turning  from  the  ruins  towards  the  Pimos  village,  we  urged  our 
guide  to  go  fast,  as  we  wished  to  see  as  much  of  his  people  as  the 
day  would  permit.  He  was  on  foot,  but  led  at  a  pace  which  kept 
oar  mules  in  a  trot. 

We  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  of  Pimos  Indians, 
and  found  our  troops  encamped  in  a  corn  field,  from  which  the 
grain  had  been  gathered.  We  were  at  once  impressed  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  disposition  of  the  arrangements  for  irrigating 
aud  draining  the  land.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  are  the  crops  of 
this  peaceful  and  intelligent  race  of  people.  All  the  crops  have 
been  gathered  in,  and  the  stubbles  show  they  have  been  luxuriant. 
The  cotton  has  been  picked,  and  stacked  for  drying  on  the  tops 
of  sheds.  The  fields  are  sub-divided,  by  ridges  of  earth,  into  rec- 
tangles of  about  200  X  100  feet  for  the  convenience  of  irrigating* 
The  fences  are  of  sticks,  wattled  with  willow  and  mezquite,  and, 
<n  this  particular,  set  an  example  of  economy  in  agriculture  worthy 
^0  be  followed  by  the  Mexicans,  who  never  use  fences  at  all.     The 
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houses  of  the  people  are  mere  sheds,  thatched  with  willow  and 
corn  stalks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chief,  Antonio  Lianas,  who  was 
clad  in  cast  off  Mexican  toggery,  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of 
a  cotton  serape  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  a  breech  cloth. 
Their  hair  was  very  long,  and  clubbed  up.  The  women  wore 
nothing  but  the  serape  pinned  about  the  loins,  after  the  fashion  of 
Persico's  Indian  woman  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  though  not 
quite  so  low. 

The  camp  was  soon  filed  with  men,  women,  and  children,  each 
with  a  basket  of  corn,  frijol^s,  or  meal,  for  traffic.  Many  had  jars  of 
the  molasses  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  Oiganteus.  Beads, 
red  cloth,  white  domestic,  and  blankets,  were  the  articles  demanded 
in  exchange.  Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  of  the  trading  duty^ 
pitched  a  temporary  awning,  under  which  to  conduct  the  businesS| 
which  had  scarcely  commenced  before  this  place  formed  a  perfect 
menagerie,  into  which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes,  Pimos,  Marico- 
pas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Americans.  As  I 
passed  on  to  take  a  peep  at  the  scene,  naked  arms,  hands,  and  legs 
protruded  from  the  awning.  Inside  there  was  no  room  for  bodieS| 
but  many  heads  bad  clustered  into  a  very  small  space,  filled  with 
different  tongues  and  nations.  The  trade  went  merrily  on,  and  the 
conclusion  of  each  bargain  was  announced  by  a  grunt  and  a  joke, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  quartermaster,  but  oftener  at  that 
of  the  Pimos. 

Jfovember  12. — We  procured  a  sufficiency  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
beans  from  the  Pimos,  but  only  two  or  three  bullocks,  and  neither 
horses  nor  mules.  They  have  but  few  cattle,  which  are  used  in 
tillage,  and  apparently  all  steers,  procured  from  the  Mexicans* 
Their  horses  and  mules  were  not  plenty,  and  those  they  possessed 
were  prized  extravagantly  high.  One  dashing  young  fellow,  with 
ivory  teeth  and  flowing  hair,  was  seen  coming  into  our  camp  at 
full  speed,  on  a  wild  unruly  horse,  that  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he 
approached,  alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our  people.  The 
Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tribe,  was  without  saddle  or  stirrupfy  ' 
and  balanced  himself  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and  grace 
as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse.  He  succeeded  ia  bringing  his  fiery 
nag  into  the  heart  of   the  camp.    He  'w^^  Imuiedialely  offered  a 
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Their  joy  -was  unaffected  at  seeing  we  were  Americans,  and  not 
Apaches.  The  chief  of  the  guard  at  once  despatched  news  to  his 
chief,  of  the  result  of  his  reconnoissance.  The  town  was  nine  miles 
distant,  yet,  in  three  hours,  our  camp  was  filled  with  Pimos  loaded 
with  corn,  beans,  honey,  and  zandias  (water  melons.)  A  brisk  trade 
was  at  once  opened.  This  was  my  observing  night;  but  the  crowd 
of  Indians  was  great,  and  the  passing  and  repassing,  at  full  speed 
80  continuous,  that  I  got  an  indifferent  set  of  observations. 

The  camp  of  my  party  was  pitched  on  the  side  nearest  the  town, 
and  we  saw  the  first  of  these  people  and  their  mode  of  approach. 
It  was  perfectly  frank  and  unsuspicious.  Many  would  leave  their 
packs  in  our  camp  and  be  absent  for  hours,  theft  seeming  to  be  na- 
known  among  them.  With  the  mounted  guard,  which  first  visited 
us,  was  a  man  on  foot,  and  he  appeared  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fleetest  horse.  He  was  a  little  out  of  breath  when  he  reached  us, 
but  soon  recovering,  told  us  he  was  the  interpreter  to  Juan  Antonio 
Llunas,  chief  of  the  Pimos. 

We  were  taking  some  refreshments  at  the  time,  and  invited  him 
to  taste  of  them.  The  effect  was  electric;  it  made  his  bright,  in- 
telligent eye  flash,  and  loosened  his  tongue.  I  asked  him,  among 
other  things,  the  origin  of  the  ruins  of  which  we  had  seen  so  many; 
he  said,  all  he  knew,  was  a  tradition  amongst  them,  '4hat  in  bygone 
days,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  resided  in  a  green  spot  in  the 
mountains  near  the  place  where  we  were  encamped.  All  the  men 
admired,  and  paid  court  to  her.  She  received  the  tributes  of  their 
devotion,  grain,  skins,  &c.,  but  gave  no  love  or  other  favor  in  return. 
Her  virtue,  and  her  determination  to  remain  unmarried  were  equal- 
ly firm.  There  came  a  drought  which  threatened  the  world  with 
famine.  In  their  distress,  people  applied  to  her,  and  she  gave  corn 
from  her  stock,  and  the  supply  seemed  to  be  endless.  Her  good- 
ness was  unbounded.  One  day,  as  she  was  lying  asleep  with  Ler 
body  exposed,  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  her  stomach,  which  produced 
conception.  A  son  was  the  issue,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  ne^ 
race  which  built  all  these  houses." 

I  told  the  interpreter  repeatedly,  he  must  go  and  report  to  the 
general,  but   his  answer  was,  ''let    me  wait  till    I  blow  a  little. 
The  attraction  was  the  aquarAeiv\c.     K\.  Vw^WV^^  vj'^^  xjrevailed  on 
to  go  to  head-quarters,  leavmg  ^X.  ovu  c^xxi\j  \\\^  >i^^%  ^xv\  wt^^' 
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ther  matters,  saying  he  would  return  and  pass  the  night 
s. 

ember  11. — Leaving  the  column,  a  few  of  us  struck  to  the 
side  of  the  river,  guided  hy  my  loquacious  friend,  the  inter- 
to  visit   the  ruins  of  another    Casa   Montezuma.     In   the 
of  the  ride,  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  fable  he  had  re- 
o  me  last  night,  which  assigned  an  origin  to  these  buildings, 
said  he,  ^^but  most  of  the  Pimos  do.     We  know,  in  truth, 
g  of  their  origin.     It  is  all  enveloped  in  mystery." 
casa  was  in  complete  ruins,  one  pile  of  broken  pottery  and 
Ltion  stone,  of  the  black  basalt,  making  a  mound  about  ten 
bove  the  ground.     The  outline  of  the  ground  plan  was  dis- 
mough* 

found  the  description  of  pottery  the  same  as  ever;  and, 
:  the  ruins,  the  same  sea  shell;  one  worked  into  ornaments; 
large  bead,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  bluish  marble, 
iitely  turned. 

secured  to-day  our  long  sought  bird,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
ite,  indigo  blue  plumage,  with  top  knot  and  long  tail.  Its 
,  when  spread,  showing  a  white  ellipse. 

ning  from  the  ruins  towards  tJie  Pimos  village,  we  urged  our 
to  go  fast,  as  we  wished  to  see  as  much  of  his  people  as  the 
ould  permit.  He  was  on  foot,  but  led  at  a  pace  which  kept 
ules  in  a  trot. 

came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  of  Pimos  IndianSj 
>und  our  troops  encamped  in  a  corn  field,  from  which  the 
had  been  gathered.  We  were  at  once  impressed  with  the 
^,  order,  and  disposition  of  the  arrangements  for  irrigating 
raining  the  land.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  are  the  crops  of 
caceful  and  intelligent  race  of  people.  All  the  crops  have 
gathered  in,  and  the  stubbles  show  they  have  been  luxuriant, 
otton  has  been  picked,  and  stacked  for  drying  on  the  tops 
fds.  The  fields  are  sub-divided,  by  ridges  of  earth,  into  rec- 
>s  of  about  200  X  100  feet  for  the  convenience  of  irrigating, 
ences  are  of  sticks,  wattled  with  willow  and  mezquite,  and, 
s  particular,  set  an  example  of  economy  in  agriculture  worthy 
followed  by  ^he  Mexicans,  who  never  use  fences  at  all.     The 
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houses  of  the  people  are  mere  sheds,  thatched  with  willow  and 
corn  stalks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chief,  Antonio  Lianas,  who  was 
clad  in  cast  off  Mexican  toggery,  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of 
a  cotton  serape  of  domestic  inanufacture,  and  a  breech  cloth* 
Their  hair  was  very  long,  and  clubbed  up.  The  women  wore 
nothing  but  the  serape  pinned  about  the  loins,  after  the  fashion  of 
Persico's  Indian  woman  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  though  not 
quite  so  low. 

The  camp  was  soon  filed  with  men,  women,  and  children,  each 
with  a  basket  of  corn,  frijol6s,  or  meal,  for  traific.  Many  had  jars  of 
the  molasses  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  Giganteus.  Beads, 
red  cloth,  white  domestic,  and  blankets,  were  the  articles  demanded 
in  exchange.  Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  of  the  trading  datj, 
pitched  a  temporary  awning,  under  which  to  conduct  the  business, 
which  had  scarcely  commenced  before  this  place  formed  a  perfect 
menagerie,  into  which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes,  Pimos,  Marico- 
pas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Americans.  As  I 
passed  on  to  take  a  peep  at  the  scene,  naked  arms,  hands,  and  legs 
protruded  from  the  awning.  Inside  there  was  no  room  for  bodies, 
but  many  heads  bad  clustered  into  a  very  small  space,  filled  with 
different  tongues  and  nations.  The  trade  went  merrily  on,  and  the 
conclusion  of  each  bargain  was  announced  by  a  grunt  and  a  joke, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  quartermaster,  but  oftener  at  that 
of  the  Pimos. 

November   12. — We  procured   a  sufficiency  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
beans  from  the  Pimos,  but  only  two  or  three  bullocks,  and  neither 
horses  nor  mules.     They  have  but  few  cattle,  which  are   used  ia     , 
tillage,  and  apparently  all  steers,  procured    from    the    Mexicans. 
Their  horses  and  muks  were  not  plenty,  and  those  they  possessed 
were  prized  extravagantly  high.     One  dashing  young  fellow,  with 
ivory  teeth  and  flowing  hair,  was  seen  coming   into   our  camp  at 
full  speed,  on  a  wild  unruly  horse,  that  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he 
approached,  alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our  people.     The 
Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tiibe,  was  without  saddle  or  stirrup0) 
and  balanced  himself  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and  grace 
as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse,     llti  ^McceciA^A  \w.bcin^ing  his  fier  J 
nag  into  the  heart  of   the  camp,    lie  '^'^^  \m\s^^^\^\0^^  q^^\^\   ^ 
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vid    other  matters,  saying  he  would  return  and   pass  the   night 
with  us. 

November  11. — Leaving  the  column,  a  few  of  us  struck  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  guided  hy  my  loquacious  friend,  the  inter- 
preter, to  visit  the  ruins  of  another  Casa  Montezuma.  In  the 
course  of  the  ride,  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  fabie  he  had  re- 
lated to  me  last  night,  which  assigned  an  origin  to  these  buildings. 
'*No,"  said  he,  ^^but  most  of  the  Pimos  do.  We  know,  in  truth, 
nothing  of  their  origin.     It  is  all  enveloped  in  mystery.'' 

The  casa  was  in  complete  ruins,  one  pile  of  broken  pottery  and 
foundation  stone,  of  the  black  basalt,  making  a  mound  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  outline  of  the  ground  plan  was  dis- 
tinct enough. 

We  found  the  description  of  pottery  the  same  as  ever;  and, 
among  the  ruins,  the  same  sea  shell;  one  worked  into  ornaments; 
also  a  large  bead,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  bluish  marble, 
exquisitely  turned. 

We  secured  to-day  our  long  sought  bird,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
mezquite,  indigo  blue  plumage,  with  top  knot  and  long  tail.  Its 
wings,  when  spread,  showing  a  white  ellipse. 

Turning  from  the  ruins  towards  the  Pimos  village,  we  urged  our 
guide  to  go  fast,  as  we  wished  to  see  as  much  of  his  people  as  the 
day  would  permit.  He  was  on  foot,  but  led  at  a  pace  which  kept 
our  mules  in  a  trot. 

We  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  of  Pimos  Indians, 
and  found  our  troops  encamped  in  a  corn  field,  from  which  the 
grain  had  been  gathered.  We  were  at  once  impressed  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  disposition  of  the  arrangements  for  irrigating 
and  draining  the  land.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  are  the  crops  of 
this  peaceful  and  intelligent  race  of  people.  All  the  crops  have 
been  gathered  in,  and  the  stubbles  show  they  have  been  luxuriant. 
The  cotton  has  been  picked,  and  stacked  for  drying  on  the  tops 
of  sheds.  The  fields  are  sub-divided,  by  ridges  of  earth,  into  rec- 
tangles of  about  200  X  100  feet  for  the  convenience  of  irrigating. 
The  fences  are  of  sticks,  wattled  with  willow  and  mezquite,  and, 
in  this  particular,  set  an  example  of  economy  in  agriculture  worthy 
to  be  followed  by  the  Mexicans,  who  never  use  fences  at  all.    The 
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As  the  sun  mounted,  the  mirage  only  seen  once  before  since 
leaving  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas,  now  began  to  distort  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  which  everywhere  bounded  the  horizon  into  many 
fantastic  shapes.  The  morning  was  sharp  and  bracing,  and  I  was 
excessively  hungry,  having  given  my  breakfast,  consisting  of  two 
biscuits  to  my  still  more  hungry  mule.  I  was  describing  to  Mr. 
Warner  how  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  jogging  into 
Washington  after  a  fox  hunt,  with  the  prospect  of  a  hot  breakfast, 
when  up  rose  to  our  astonished  view,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gila, 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  capitol,  with  dome,  wings,  and 
portico,  all  complete.  It  remained  for  full  twenty  minutes  with 
its  proportions  and  outline  perfect,  when  it  dwindled  dow^n  into  a 
distant  butte. 

We  went  on  briskly  to  the  Gila,  whose  course,  marked  by  the 
green  cotton-wood,  could  be  easily  traced.  It  looked  much  nearer 
than  it  really  was.  We  reached  it  after  making  forty  miles  from 
our  camp  of  yesterday. 

Our  poor  brutes  were  so  hungry  they  would  drink  no  water,  but 
fell  to  work  on  the  young  willows  and  cane.  After  letting  them 
bite  a  few  minutes  we  moved  down  the  river  five  miles  further,  to 
a  large  and  luxuriant  patch  of  paspalum  grass,  shaded  by  the 
acacia  and  prosopis. 

My  eyes  becoming  sore  with  dust,  I  took  a  large  object  for  my 
southern  star  to  night,  the  planet  Saturn.  16  circum-meridian  alti- 
tudes of  Saturn  and  9  altitudes  of  Polaris  give  the  latitude  of  the 
camp  3^  59'  22",  and  the  longitude  given  by  the  chronometer  is 
112°  50'  01". 

JSTovember  15. — In  the  morning  the  general  found  the  mules  so 
much  worsted  by  the  45  miles  journey,  without  food  or  water,  that 
he  is  determined  to  remain  for  the  day.  Most  of  the  mules  belonging 
to  my  party  have  travelled  1,S00  miles,  almost  continuously.    Two 
or  three  times  they   h«ive  all    appeared  on  the  eve  of    death;  but  a 
mule's  vitality  recuperates  when  life  seems  to  be  almost  extinct,  so 
I  am  in  hopes  the  day's  rest  will  revive  them  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to    undertake  what  will  be    the  most  distressing  part  of  the 
journey.     From  information  collected  from  the  Indians  and  others, 
it  appears  that  we  shall  meet  tn\\.\\  ivo  mo\^  ^^ass  from  this  spot  to 
the  settlements^  estimated  SOO  wi*\Us  (SJv^\.^\i\- 
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Tery  advantageous  trade  by  some  young  officer.  He  stretched 
himself  on  his  horse's  neck,  caressed  it  tenderly,  at  the  same  time 
shutting  his  eyes,  meaning  thereby  that  no  offer  could  tempt  him 
to  part  with  his  charger. 

The  general  gave  a  letter  to  Governor  Llunas,  stating  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  directing  all  United  States  troops  that  might  pass 
in  his  rear  to  respect  his  excellency,  his  people,  and  their  property. 
Several  broken  down  mules  were  left  with  him  to  recruit,  for 
the  benefit  of  Cooke's  battalion  as  it  passed  along. 

To  us  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  be  thrown  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
nation  of  what  is  termed  wild  Indians,  surpassing  many  of  the 
Christian  nations  in  agriculture,  little  behind  them  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  immeasurably  before  them  in  honesty  and  virtue.  During 
the  whole  of  yesterday,  our  camp  was  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  sauntered  amongst  our  packs,  unwatched,  and  not  a 
single  instance  of  theft  was  reported. 

I  rode  leisurely  in  the  rear,  through  the  thatched  huts  of  the 
Pimos^  each  abode  consists  of  a  dome-shaped  wicker-work,  about 
I  six  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  thatched 
I  with  straw  or  corn  stalks.  In  front  is  usually  a  large  arbor,  on  top 
I  of  which  is  piled  the  cotton  in  the  pod,  for  drying. 
'  Id  the  houses  were  stowed  watermelons,  pumpkins,  beans,  corn, 
and  wheat,  the  three  last  articles  generally  in  large  baskets^  some- 
tinaes  the  corn  was  in  baskets  covered  with  earth,  and  placed  on 
the  tops  of  the  domes.  A  few  chickens  and  dogs  were  seen,  but 
no  other  domestic  animals,  except  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Their 
implements  of  husbandry  were  the  axe,  (of  steel,)  wooden  hoes, 
shovels,  and  harrows.  The  soil  is  so  easily  pulverized  as  to  make 
the  plough  unnecessary. 

Several  acquaintances,  formed  in  our  camp  yesterday,  were  re- 
cognized, and  they  received  me  cordially,  made  signs  to  dismount, 
and  when  I  did  so,  offered  water  melons  and  pinole.  Pinole  is  the 
heart  of  Indian  corn,  baked,  ground  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar. 
When  dissolved  in  water,  it  affords  a  delicious  beverage;  it  quenches 
thirst,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Their  molasses,  put  up  in  large  jars, 
hermetically  sealed,  of  which  they  had  quantities,  is  expressed  from 
the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  Giganteus. 
A  woman  was  seated  on  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
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cotton  sheds.  Her  left  leg  was  tucked  under  her  seat  and  her  foot 
turned  sole  upwards;  between  her  big  toe  and  the  next,  was  a 
spindle  about  18  inches  long,  with  a  single  fly  of  four  or  six  inches. 
Ever  and  anon  she  gave  it  a  twist  in  a  dexterous  manner,  and  at  its 
end  was  drawn  a  coarse  cotton  thread.  This  was  their  spinning 
jenny.  Led  on  by  this  primitive  display,  I  asked  for  their  looia 
by  pointing  to  the  thread  and  then  to  the  blanket  girded  about  the 
woman's  loins.  A  fellow  stretched  in  the  dust,  sunning  himself, 
rose  up  leisurely  and  untied  a  bundle  which  I  had  supposed  to  be 
a  bow  and  arrow.  This  little  package,  with  four  stakes  in  the 
ground,  was  the  loom.  He  stretched  his  cloth  and  commenced  tie 
process  of  weaving. 

We  travelled  IS^  miles  and  encamped  on  the  dividing  gronid 
between  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas.  For  the  whole  distance,  we 
passed  through  cultivated  grounds,  over  a  luxuriantly  rich  soil. 
The  plain  appeared  to  extend  in  every  direction  15  or  5M)  miles, 
except  in  one  place  about  five  miles  before  reaching  camp,  where 
a  low  chain  of  hills  comes  in  from  the  southeast,  and  terminate! 
some  miles  from  the  river.  The  bed  of  the  Gila,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage, is  said  to  be  dry;  the  whole  water  being  drawn  off  by  these- 
quias  of  the  Pimos  for  irrigation;  but  the  ditches  are  larger  thia 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  the  water  which  is  not  used  re- 
turns to  the  bed  of  the  river  with  little  apparent  diminution  in  iti 
volume. 

Looking  from  our  camp  north,  30^  west,  you  see  a  great  plaift 
with  mountains  rising  in  the  distance  on  each  side.  This  prospect 
had  induced  some  travellers  to  venture  from  here  in  a  direct  line  to 
Monterey  in  California,  but  there  is  neither  grass  nor  water  on  that 
passage,  and  thirst  and  distress  overcame,  undoubtedly,  those  who 
attempted  it. 

In  almost  an  opposite  direction  north,  50°  east,  there  is  a  gapii 
the  mountains  through  which  the  Salt  river  flows  to  meet  the  Gilij 
making  with  it  an  acute  angle,  at  a  point  ten  or  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  camp,  bearing  northwest.  A  little  north  of  cast, 
another  gap,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  shows  where  the  Bio 
San  Francisco  flows  into  the  Salt  river.  From  the  best  informa- 
tion  I  can  collect,  the  San  Fratvdsco  comes  in  from  the  north;  its 
valley  is  narrow  and   mucVi  c^uoiveOL',  ^oodi  ^\^^^  'iXi^NrcL^'?^  tJ^*^^ 


Lc  Voncoeur,  one  of  my  party,  came  down  that  river  in  1844 
a  trapping  party  of  forty-eight  men.  He  states  that  they  were 
!i  annoyed  the  whole  way  hy  the  Apache  Indians,  a  great  man} 
hom  reside  on  that  river.  Every  night  they  were  fired  upoD| 
an  attempt  made  to  stampede  their  mules.  Many  traps  werf 
!n,  and  one  of  their  party,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  in  thi 
atains  forty-five  years,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  this  expe- 
n. 

ear  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  there  is  a  chain  of 
serrated  hills  coming  in  from  both  sides,  contracting  the  valley 
iderably.  Around  the  South  Spur  the  Oila  turns,  making  its 
se  in  a  more  southerly  direction.  To  the  east,  except  where 
spurs  already  mentioned  protrude,  the  plain  extends  as  far  as 
sye  can  reach.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but  there 
ill  a  vast  portion  within  the  level  of  the  Gila  that  is  yet  to  be 
under  tillage.  The  population  of  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas 
ther  is  estimated  variously  at  from  three  to  ten  thousand.  The 
is  evidently  too  low. 

bis  peaceful  and  industrious  race  are  in  possession  of  a  beauti- 
md  fertile  basin.  Living  remote  from  the  civilized  world,  they 
seldom  visited  by  whites,  and  then  only  by  those  in  distress, 
^hom  they  generously  furnish  horses  and  food.  Aguardiente 
ndy)  is  known  among  their  chief  men  only,  and  the  abuse  of 
f  and  the  vices  which  it  entails,  are  yet  unknown, 
hey  are  without  other  religion  than  a  belief  in  one  great  and 
-ruling  spirit. 

heir  peaceful  disposition  is  not  the  result  of  incapacity  for  war, 
they  are  at  all  times  enabled  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  Apaches 
lattle,  and  when  we  passed,  they  had  just  returned  from  an 
edition  in  the  Apache  country  to  revenge  some  thefts  and  other 
ages,  with  eleven  scalps  and  thirteen  prisoners.  The  prisoner! 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  Mexicans. 

he  Maricopas  occupy  that  part  of  the  basin  lying  between 
p  97  and  the  mouth  of  the  Salt  river,  and  all  that  has  been 
.  of  the  Pimos.  is  applicable  to  them.  They  live  in  cordial 
ty,  and  their  habits,  agriculture,  religion,  and  manufactures, 
the  same.  In  stature,  they  are  laWei*,  \.\ie\t  tlo^^^  ^.^^  \s^w^ 
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aquiline,  and  tbey  have  a  much  readier  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting.  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  were 
of  this  tribe,  and  also  the  men  we  met  with  in  the  spy  guard. 
Though  fewer  in  number,  they  appear  to  be  superior  in  intelligence 
and  personal  appearance. 

Don  Jose  Messio  is  their  governor,  and,  like  the  governor  of  the 
Pimos,  holds  his  office  by  the  appointment  of  the  Mexican  governor 
of  California.  The  people  have  no  choice  in  the  selection.  Both 
these  Indians  are  respectable  looking  old  men,  and  seem  to  be 
really  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  camp  before  a  dense  column  of  dust 
down  the  river  announced  the  approach  of  the  Maricopas,  some  on 
foot,  but  mostly  on  horseback.  They  came  into  camp  at  full  speed, 
unarmed,  and  in  the  most  confident  manner,  bringing  water  meloaSi 
meal,  pinole,  and  salt  for  trade.  The  salt  is  taken  from  the  plains; 
wherever  there  are  bottoms  which  have  no  natural  drainage,  the 
salt  effloresces  and  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.-  It 
was  brought  to  us  both  in  the  crystallized  form,  and  in  the  form 
when  first  collected,  mixed  with  earth. 

My  camp  was  selected  on  the  side  towards  the  village,  and  the 
constant  galloping  of  horses  rendered  it  difficult  for  me  to  take 
satisfactory  observations,  which  I  was  desirous  of  doing,  as  it  is  an 
important  station.  When  I  placed  my  horizon  on  the  gronn4i  I 
found  that  the  galloping  of  a  horse  five  hundred  yards  off  affected 
the  mercury,  and  prevented  a  perfectly  reflected  image  of  the  stars, 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  these  restless  Maricopas  to  keep 
quiet.  News  got  about  of  my  dealings  with  the  stars,  and  dliy 
camp  was  crowded  the  whole  time. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp  by  such  observations  as  the  Maricq|ias 
would  allow  me  to  make,  was  33^  09'  28",  and  the  longitude  112^ 
07'  13". 

J^^ovcniber  13  and  14. — With  the  morning  came  the  Maricopas -d 
women,  dressed  like  the  Pimos.  They  are  somewhat  taller,  and  J 
one  peculiarity  struck  me  forcibly,  that  while  the  men  had  aquilines 
noses,  those  of  the  women  wtre  retroussvs.  Finding  the  trade  inn 
meal  had  ceased,  they  colliclfd  in  squads  about  the  different  fires  -s 
and  made  the  air  ring  with  their  jokes  and  merry  peals  of  laughtem 
Mr.  liestor^s  spectacles  were  a  great  source  of   merriment.     Som  -^ 
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aquiliDe,  and  they  have  a  much  readier  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting.  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  were 
of  this  tribe,  and  also  the  men  we  met  with  in  the  spy  guard. 
Though  fewer  in  number,  they  appear  to  be  superior  in  intelligence 
and  personal  appearance. 

Don  Jose  Messio  is  their  governor,  and,  like  the  governor  of  the 
Pimos,  holds  his  ofllce  by  the  appointment  of  the  Mexican  governor 
of  California.  The  people  have  no  choice  in  the  selection.  Both 
these  Indians  are  respectable  looking  old  men,  and  seem  to  be 
really  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  camp  before  a  dense  column  of  dust 
down  the  river  announced  the  approach  of  the  Maricopas,  some  oa 
foot,  but  mostly  on  horseback.  They  came  into  camp  at  full  speed, 
unarmed,  and  in  the  most  confident  manner,  bringing  water  melons, 
meal,  pinole,  and  salt  for  trade.  The  salt  is  taken  from  the  plains; 
wherever  there  are  bottoms  which  have  no  natural  drainage,  the 
salt  effloresces  and  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
was  brought  to  us  both  in  the  crystallized  form,  and  in  the  form 
when  first  collected,  mixed  with  earth. 

My  camp  was  selected  on  the  side  towards  the  village,  and  the 
constant  galloping  of  horses  rendered  it  diflicult  for  me  to  take 
satisfactory  observations,  which  I  was  desirous  of  doing,  as  it  is  an 
important  station.  When  I  placed  my  horizon  on  the  ground,  I 
found  that  the  galloping  of  a  horse  five  hundred  yards  off  affected 
the  mercury,  and  prevented  a  perfectly  reflected  image  of  the  stars, 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  (o^  these  resiltss  Maricopas  to  keep 
quiet.  News  got  about  of  my  dealings  with  the  stars,  and  ©)' 
camp  was  crowded  the  whole  time. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp  by  such  observations  as  the  Maricopas 
would  allow  me  to  make,  was  33*  00'  28'  ,  and  the  longitude  112° 
07'  13  '. 

JVincmbcr  13  and  11. — Willi  the  morninjx  <ame  the  Maricopas 
women,  drej"Sed  like  the  Pimos.  They  are  fonuwhat  taller,  and  J 
one  peculiarity  struck  me  I'onibly,  that  while  the  men  had  aquiline 
noses,  those  of  the  wcnu  n  wtre  rctrous^yci;.  Finding  the  trade  m 
meal  had  ceased,  they  colli  ctcil  in  sq'Kuls  iibout  the  tlilTtrent  fires, 
and  r.indc  the  air  rinj^  wUh  Uvevt  jotvs  v\ud  merry  ptals  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Jitstors  spectacles  were  ^  ^^tcvA  ^v>w\v:^i  ^'L   \\\m-v\\\\\m\v\.   %^\s^* 
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houses  of  the  people  are  mere  sheds,  thatched  with  willow  and 
corn  stalks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chief,  Antonio  Lianas,  who  was 
clad  in  cast  off  Mexican  toggery,  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of 
a  cotton  serape  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  a  breech  cloth. 
Their  hidr  was  very  long,  and  clubbed  up.  The  women  wore 
nothing  but  the  serape  pinned  about  the  loins,  after  the  fashion  of 
Persico's  Indian  woman  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  though  not 
quite  so  low. 

The  camp  was  soon  filed  with  men,  women,  and  children,  each 
with  a  basket  of  corn,  frijol^s,  or  meal,  for  traffic.  Many  had  jars  of 
the  molasses  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  Oiganteus.  Beads, 
red  cloth,  white  domestic,  and  blankets,  were  the  articles  demanded 
in  exchange.  Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  of  the  trading  duty, 
pitched  a  temporary  awning,  under  which  to  conduct  the  business, 
which  had  scarcely  commenced  before  this  place  formed  a  perfect 
menagerie,  into  which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes,  Pimos,  Marico- 
pas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Americans.  As  I 
passed  on  to  take  a  peep  at  the  scene,  naked  arms,  hands,  and  legs 
protruded  from  the  awning.  Inside  there  was  no  room  for  bodies, 
but  many  heads  had  clustered  into  a  very  small  space,  filled  with 
different  tongues  and  nations.  The  trade  went  merrily  on,  and  the 
conclusion  of  each  bargain  was  announced  by  a  grunt  and  a  joke, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  quartermaster,  but  oftener  at  that 
of  the  Pimos. 

JN'ovember  12. — We  procured  a  sufiiciency  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
beans  from  the  Pimos,  but  only  two  or  three  bullocks,  and  neither 
horses  nor  mules.  They  have  but  few  cattle,  which  are  used  in 
tillage,  and  apparently  all  steers,  procured  from  the  Mexicans. 
Their  horses  and  mules  were  not  plenty,  and  those  they  possessed 
were  prized  extravagantly  high.  One  dashing  young  fellow,  with 
ivory  teeth  and  flowiog  hair,  was  seen  coming  into  our  camp  at 
full  speed,  on  a  wild  unruly  horse,  that  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he 
approached,  alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our  people.  The 
Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tribe,  was  without  saddle  or  stirrups,  ' 
and  balanced  himself  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and  grace 
as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  his  fiery 
naff  into  the  heart  of  the  camp.     He  was  immediately  offered  a 
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;  has  been  a  gloomy  day  in  the  dragoon  camp.  The 'Jornada 
lem  six  or  eight  mules,  and  those  which  have  survived  give 
promise  of  future  service.  The  howitzers  make  severe 
its  on  them.     Yesterday,  within  five  miles  of  the  river,  Lieu-  , 

Davidson  was  obliged  to  hitch  his  private  mules  to  them, 
ler  has  been  given  to-day  to  dismount  one-half  the  command 
serve  the  animals  for  packing. 

remains  of  an  old  zequia* crossed  our  trail,  and  the  plains 
covered  with  broken  pottery.  About  us  there  are  signs  of 
n  Indian  tenements,  and  thezequia  may  possibly  have  been  the 
>f  their  hands.  We  know  the  Maricopas  have  moved  gradu- 
om  the  gulf  of  California  to  their  present  location,  in  juxta- 
in  with  the  Pimos.    They  were  found  so  late  as  the  year  1826, 

mouth  of  the  Gila;  and  Dr.  Anderson,  who  passed  from  So- 
D  California  in  1828,  found  them,  as  near  as  we  could  reckon 
Lis  notes,  about  the  place  we  are  now  encamped  in.  The  shells 
to-day  were,  in  my  opinion,  evidently  brought  by  the  Marico- 
im  the  sea.  They  dilTer  from  those  we  found  among  the  ruins. 
erved  for  time  to-nip^ht  and  obtained  the  rates  of  my,  chrono- 
;  that  of  chronometer  No.  783,  12j.  per  day,  showing  a  very 
ctory  consistency  in  rate  since  leaving  the  mountains. 
9mbvr  16. — The  valley  on  the  south  side  continues  widei 
ows  continuously  the  marks  of  former  cultivation.  On  the 
side  the  hills  run  close  to  the  river. 

T  making  ten  miles  we  came  to  a  dry  creek,  coming  from  a 
'eaching  far  to  the  south,  and  then  we  mounted  the  table 
to  avoid  a  bend  in  the  river,  made  by  a  low  chain  of  black 
oming  in  from  the  southeast.  The  table  land  was  strewed 
ragments  of  black  basalt,  interspersed  with  agate,  chalcedony, 
d  quartz,  and    carbonate  of  lime.     About  the    summit  was  a 

of  granite  boulders,  blackened  by  augite,  and  covered  with 
wn  characters;  the  work  of  human  hands.  These  have  been 
.  On  the  ground  near  by  were  also  traces  of  some  of  the 
i,  showing  some  of  the  hieroglyphics,  at  least,  to  have  been 
>rk  of  modern  Indians.  Others  were  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
e  signs  and  symbols  intended,  dou\>l\es^,  \.o  iio\si\£L^\SL^\'^\.^ 
Tedii  event.  One  stone  bore  on  it  wYi^il  m\^V\.>a^  \^^\i^^v\>a. 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  be  a  ia^a\.oA.oTi.|  ^lVoi^^i^  ^^^' 
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and  a  man.  Their  heads  are  turned  to  the  east,  and  this  may 
commemorate  the  passage  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Gila  on  their 
^ay  south. 
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deer,  and  killed  a  buck.     After  lugging  the   ivhole  of  it    for    tvo 
mileSy  he  lightened  his  load  by  leaving  one-half. 

We  encamped  down  in  one  of  the  deserted  beds  of  the  Gila, 
-where  the  ground  was  cracked  and  drawn  into  blisters.  The  night 
was  cold,  the  thermometer  at  6,  a.  m.,  20^. 

Latitude  of  the  camp  32''  55'  52".  Longitude  of  the  camp  113^ 
25'  25". 

Jfovember  18. — High  wind  from  the  northwest  all  day,  showing 
that  there  was  still  a  barrier  of  snow-clad  mountains  between  our- 
selves and  Monterey,  which  we  must  turn  or  scale. 

Carson  pointed  to  a  flat  rock  covered  with  fir,  and  told  that  he 
had  slaughtered  a  fat  mule  there.  The  names  of  several  Ameri- 
cans were  inscribed  on  the  same  rock. 

After  travelling  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  through  the  valley,  we 
mounted  to  the  table  land,  and  at  12^  o'clock  stopped  to  graie 
our  horses  at  a  little  patch  of  dried  spear  grass.  Leaving  this,  tbe 
ground,  as  far  as  tbe  eye  could  reach,  was  strewed  with  the  black} 
shining,  well  rounded  pebbles.  The  Larrca  even  was  scarcely  seeO) 
and  dreariness  seemed  to  mantle  the  earth.  The  arroyo  by  which 
we  descended  to  the  river  was  cut  from  a  bed  of  reddish  pebbles 
20  or  30  feet  deep,  and  as  we  neared  the  river  they  were  soldered 
together  in  a  conglomerate  of  which  lime  was  the  cement. 

We  saw  to-day  on  the  rocks,  other  rude  carvings  of  the  Indians^ 
but  their  modern  date  was  apparent. 

To-day  there  was  a  dead  calm,  about  meridian  intensely  hot,  and 
the  dust  rose  in  volumes  as  our  party  advanced. 

We  found  the  river  spread  over  a  greater  surface,  about  100 
yards  wide,  and  flowing  gently  along  over  a  sandy  bottom,  the 
banks  fringed  with  cane,  willow,  and  myrtle. 

Last  night  I  took  an  involuntary  plunge  into  it,  fur  my  mule 
sunk  in  a  quick  sand,  while  I  was  searcbing  for  a  place  to  cross  D)' 
party.  To-night  I  took  a  swim,  but  found  the  waters  disagreeably 
cold. 

The  chain  of  broken  hills  still  continued  on  the    north  side,  and 

when  near  our  camp  of  this  dale,    circled  in  an  amphitheatre,  with 

its  arch  to  the  north.       The  basaltic  columns,  rising  into  the  shape 

of  spires,  domeSy  and    towers,    gave  *\\.    V\\e  ^Y>^vi?it^uce,  as  we   ap- 

nrcacbed,  of  a  vast  city  on   the   \iV\\s.    1\\e  ^*\^Vdw^^  ^l  W^  <iw*^ 
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f  this  amphitheatre,  determined  by  angulationy  is ^milesy  and 

^rancisco  informs  me,  that  against  its  north  base  the  Colorado 
trikes.  So  at  this  point,  which  is  about  six  miles  below  our  camp 
if  this  date,  the  Gila  and  Colorado  must  be  near  together.  The 
lills  and  mountains  appeared  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
in  the  plains  could  be  seen,  only  at  long  intervals,  a  few  stunted 
ufts  of  larrea  Mexicana,  and  wild  wormwood,  artemisia  cana. 

Jfovember  19. — The  table  lands  were  the  same  as  those  described 
yesterday,  but  the  valley  widens  gradually,  and  for  most  of  the 
pray  is  six  or  eight  miles  wide,  and  the  soil  excellent.  Some  re- 
oaains  of  former  settlements  in  broken  pottery,  corn  grinders,  &c.; 
but  much  fewer  in  number  than  above.  Nine  miles  from  camp  a 
spur  of  mountains  of  an  altered  silicious  sandstone  came  in  from 
the  southeast,  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  case  knife,  and  shooting  into 
pinnacles.  At  their  base  we  passed  for  half  a  mile  over  the  sharp 
edges  of  a  red  altered  sandstone,  dipping  southwest  about  80^,  in- 
deed nearly  vertical. 

On  this  spur  was  killed  a  mountain  sheep,  one  of  a  large  flock, 
from  which  we  named  it  Goat's  spur.  We  encamped  on  an  island 
where  the  valley  is  contracted  by  sand  buttes  in  what  had  been 
Very  recently  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  overgrown  with  willow, 
cane,  Gila  grass,  flag  grass,  &c.  The  pools  in  the  old  bed 
of  the  river  were  full  of  ducks,  and  all  night  the  swan, 
brant,  and  geese,  were  passing,  but  they  were  as  shy  as  if  they  had 
received  their  tuition  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  where  they  are  con- 
tinually chased  by  sportsmen.  The  whole  island  was  tremulous 
"With  the  motion  of  the  mules  grazing,  and  my  observations  were, 
therefore,  not  very  satisfactory. 

11  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  Procyon,  and  12  altitudes  of  Po- 
laris, give  the  latitude  of  the  camp,  32®  43'  38". 

Jfwimber  20. — ^The  table  lands  were  of  sand,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  river  constantly  received  deposites  from  them,  which  changed 
its  bed  frequently,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  different  growths  of 
cotton  wood  marking  the  old  land.  Our  road,  about  five  miles 
from  last  night's  camp,  was  traversed  by  a  spur  of  coarse  grained 
granite  underlaid  by  old  red  sandstone  dippvu^  ^om^  %S3P  \.^  >^^ 
^  loiiUi  and  west.  The  direction  of  the  spxxt  -w^l*  lie^iA^  ^^\iW^  "^^ 
Otoae  before  noted,  northwest  and  soullieaat,  ^Yi\c\L  \^  ^^^  K\xe.OcvOT 
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of  the  axis  of  the  maximum  eleyation  of  most  of  the  mountains 
traversing  the  course  of  the  Gila. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  on  a  little  patch  of  grass  two  miles  from 
the  river;  night  came  on  before  the  horses  reached  it,  and  they  were 
without  water  for  twenty-four  hours;  there  was  a  pond  near  the 
camp,  but  so  salt  that  the  horses  could  not  drink  it. 

At  noon,  the  thermometer  was  74^,  at  6,  p.  m.,  52°,  and  at  6 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  19^,  which  has  been  about  the  ayera[[e 
range  of  temperature  fer  the  last  two  weeks. 

J^Tovember  21. — To-day  we  marched  only  eight  and  a  half  miles, 
and  halted  for  a  patch  of  grama,  which  was  an  agreeable  and  bene- 
ficial change  to  our  mules,  which  had  been  living  on  cane  and  wil- 
low for  some*  days  past. 

The  plains  are  now  almost  entirely  of  sand,  and  composed  of 
sandy  and  calcareous  loam  with  iron  pyrites  and  common  salt, 
covered  sparsely  with  chamiza,  Larrea  Mexicana,  and  a  shrubby 
species  of  sage. 

I  observed  at  night  for  latitude  and  time,  and  there  being  two 
occultations  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  I  was  tempted  to  observe  them 
with  our  inferior  telescope,  which  only  gave  us  another  proof  of 
its  uselessness  for  the  purpose. 

JSTovember  22. — Mr.  Warner  and  I  started  before  the  advance 
sounded,  and  climbed  the  sharp  spur  of  a  continuous  comb  of  moun- 
tains coming  from  the  southeast,  to  try  if  we  could  see  the  Colorado 
of  the  west.  The  mountains  rose  abruptly  from  the  plains  as  they 
mostly  do  in  this  region,  resembling  in  appearance  large  dykes  ter- 
minating at  top  in  a  sharp  ridge  which  a  man  could,  at  any  part, 
straddle.  They  were  of  hard  granite,  pepper  and  salt  colored, 
traversed  by  seams  of  white  quartz.  This  spur  gives  the  river 
Gila  quite  a  bend  to  the  north,  and  from  that  point  to  its  mouth, 
which  we  reached  at  night,  the  river  is  straight  in  its  general 
direction;  but  its  course  is  crooked  and  dotted  w^ith  sandbars,  by 
incursions  from  the  sandhills  which  now  flank  both  its  sides.  The 
sand  is  brought  down  by  the  winds  from  the  valley  of  the  Colorado* 
Its  volume  seemed,  I  think,  a  little  diminished,  probably  absorbed 
by  the  sand. 
The  (.'ay  \vi\s  warm,  the  Ausl  oip\)\e^?\^e^^Tv^  XV^  \si^\OvN.^\.^€nty- 
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two  miles,  very  long  for  our  jaded  and  ill-fed  brutes.  The  gene- 
ral's horse  gare  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  mount  his  mule. 
\  Most  of  the  men  were  on  foot,  and  a  small  party,  composed  , 
chiefly  of  the  general  and  staff,  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
straggling  column,  when,  as  we  approached  the  end  of  our  day's 
journey,  every  man  was  straightened  in  his  saddle  by  our  suddenly 
falling  on  a  camp  which,  from  the  trail,  we  estimated  at  1,000  men 
who  must  have  left  that  morning.  Speculation  was  rife,  but  we 
all  soon  settled  down  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  General  Castro  and 
his  troops;  that  he  had  succeeded  in  recruiting  an  army  in  Sonora^ 
and  was  now  on  his  return  to  California.  Carson  expressed  the 
belief  that  he  must  be  only  ten  miles  below,  at  the  crossing.  Our 
force  consisted  only  of  110  men.  The  general  decided  we  were 
too  few  to  be  attacked,  and  must  be  the  aggressive  party,  and  if 
Castro's  camp  could  be  found,  that  he  would  attack  it  the  moment 
Aight  set  in,  and  beat  them  before  it  was  light  enough  to  discover 
our  force. 

The  position  of  our  camp  was  decided,  as  usual,  with  reference 
to  the  grass.  The  lives  of  our  animals  were  nearly  as  important  as 
our  own.  It  was  pitched  to-day  in  a  little  hollow  encircled  by  a 
chain  of  sand  hills,  overgrown  with  mezquite. 

The  sergeant  of  the  general's  guard  was  behind,  his  mule  having 
broken  down;  and  when  he  came  in  reported  having  seen  two  In- 
dians about  five  miles  back.  For  a  short  time  we  supposed  this 
immense  trail  was  a  band  of  Indians  returning  from  a  successful 
marauding  expedition  in  Sonora  or  California;  but  this  conjecture 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  a  mounted  Mexican  on  a 
land  butte  overlooking  our  camp,  who,  after  taking  a  deliberate 
lurvey,  disappeared.  The  camp  was  arranged  immediately  for  de« 
fence,  and  a  cordon  of  sentinels  stationed  on  the  sand   hills. 

The  two  howitzers  did  not  arrive  till  nine  o'clock,  and  the  officer 
in  charge.  Lieutenant  Hammond,  reported  he  had  seen  large 
fires  to  the  right,  apparently  five  miles  distant,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Gila. 

The  general  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know  who  occupied 
the  camp,  its  force,  character,  and  destination. 
He  ordered   me  to  take  my    party    and  MVeen  ^T^L^^oTk^^^^^^  ^^ 
^p9rpoMe  of  reconnoitring.     After    beating   ibon\.\n  W^   mwof^vV 
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for  some  time,  we  struck  a  slough  of  the  Gila,  where  grew  some 
tall  willows.  Up  one  of  these  I  sent  a  dragoon,  who  saw  no  fire, 
hut  whose  ears  were  gladdened  by  the  neighing  of  hores.  He  slip- 
ped down  the  tree  much  faster  than  he  climbed  it,  quite  enchanted 
with  the  hope  of  exchanging  his  weary  mule  for  a  charger.  Instead 
of  reporting  what  he  had  seen,  he  exclaimed,  ^^Yes,  sir,  there  are 
enough  for  us  all."  ^^Did  you  see  the  firesi"  "No!  but  thej.aie 
all  on  horses;  I  heard  them  neighing,  and  they  cover  much  ground." 
He  pointed  in  the  direction,  and  after  proceeding  a  short  distance, 
we  all  heard  distinctly  the  noise  of  the  horses,  indicating  a  large 
number. 

Silence  was  enjoined,  and  we  proceeded  stealthily  along  forwae 
time,  when  a  bright  fire  blazed  before  us.  I  halted  the  guard^ad 
with  two  dragoons,  Londeau  and  Martinez,  proceeded  unobitrred 
until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire.  Before  it  stood  an  armed  Mex- 
ican. I  sent  Londeau  and  Martinez  with  orders  to  assume  the  oc- 
cupation of  trappers,  and  ascertain  whom,  and  what,  the  man 
guarded.  The  conference  was  short;  other  Mexicans  advanced,  and 
I  sent  in  man  for  man.  It  was  not  Castro  as  we  expected,  but  a 
party  of  Mexicans  with  500  horses  from  California,  on  their  way 
to  Sonera  for  the  benefit  of  Castro. 

I  took  the  four  principal  men  to  the  general,  and  left  a  guard  to 
watch  the  camp  and  see  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  The 
men  were  examined  separately,  and  each  gave  a  different  account 
of  the  ownership  and  destination  of  the  horses. 

The  chief  of  the  party,  a  tall  venerable  looking  man,  represented 
himself  to  be  a  poor  employe  of  several  rich  men  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  Sonora  market  with  horses.  We  subsequently  learned 
that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Jose  Maria  Leguna,  a  colonel 
in  the  Mexican  service. 

Xfovemhcr  23. — We  diil  not  move  camp  to- day,  in  order  to  make 
a  refit  from  last  night's  capture,  and  give  our  mules  an  opportu- 
nity to  pick  what  little  grass  they  could  before  taking  the  desert 
of  90  miles,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Colorado,  and  be- 
tween us  and  water. 

Warner,  Stanly,  and  myself,  saddled  up  to  visit  the  junction  of 
the  Giln  and  Colorado,  whic\\  \ve.  iouw^  Am«  woAV  ^\^\!cl  ^\i\  c.^al?t 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  \vaU    dvsl^tvV.    '^V^  ^^^  ^^^  ^\.^x\si^>^^ 
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nd  blowing  fiercely  from  the  north.  We  mounted  a  butte  of 
idspathic  granite,  and,  looking  25^  east  of  north,  the  course  of 
e  Colorado  was  tracked  by  clouds  of  flying  sand.  The  Gila 
mes  into  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  point  of  junction, 
rangely  chosen,  is  the  hard  butte  through  which,  with  their 
ited  forces  they  cut  acailon,  and  then  flow  off  due  magnetic  west, 
a  direction  the  resultant  due  to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
rers. 

The  walls  of  the  canon  are  vertical  and  about  50  feet  high,  and 
DOO  feet  long.  Almost  before  entering  the  canon,  in  descending 
e  Gila,  its  sea-green  waters  are  lost  in  the  chrome  colored  hue  of 
e  Colorado.  For  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  below  the 
notion,  the  river  is  perfectly  straight,  and  about  600  feet  wide; 
d  up  at  least  to  this  point,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Colo- 
do  is  always  navigable  for  steamboats.  Above,  the  Colorado  is 
11  of  shifting  sandbars,  but  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  sus- 
ptible  of  navigation. 

The  Gila,  at  certain  stages,  might  be  navigated  up  to  the  Pimos 
llage,  and  possibly  with  small  flat  boats  at  all  stages  of  water. 
Near  the  junction,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
)ani8h  church,  built  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  by 
e  renowned  missionary,  Father  Kino.  The  mission  was  eventu- 
ly  sacked  by  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  all  murdered  or 
iven  off.  It  will  probably  yet  be  the  seat  of  a  city  of  wealth 
id  importance,  most  of  the  mineral  and  fur  regions  of  a  vast  ex- 
nt  of  country  b^ng  drained  by  the  two  rivers.  The  stone  butte 
rough  which  they  have  cut  their  passage  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
length.  The  Gila  once  flowed  to  the  south,  and  the  Colorado 
the  north  of  this  butte,  and  the  point  of  junction  was  below, 
hat  freak  of  nature  united  their  efforts  in  forcing  the  butte,  is 
fiicult  to  say.  During  freshets,  it  is  probable  the  rivers  now  dis- 
Large  their  surplus  waters  through  these  old  channels.  Francisco 
forms  me  that  the  Colorado,  seven  day's  travel  up  from  the  butte, 
tntinues  pretty  much  as  we  saw  it. 

There  a  canon  is  reached,  impassable  for  horses  or  canoes.    The 
luntry  between  is  settled  by  the  Coyotaros,or  wolf-eaters,  cochin- 
irs,  dirty    fellows,  Tontears,  or    fools,  a-ud   \Xv^  0^xi^V.^\^'^>  ^^ 
'ub  Indians.     These  cultivate  melouB^  b^^n^  ^hSl  tsl'^Ivl^* 
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for  some  time)  we  struck  a  slough  of  the  Gila,  where  grew  some 
tall  willows.  Up  one  of  these  I  sent  a  dragooD,  who  saw  no  fire, 
but  whose  ears  were  gladdened  by  the  neighing  of  hores.  He  slip- 
ped down  the  tree  much  faster  than  he  climbed  it,  quite  enchanted 
with  the  hope  of  exchanging  his  weary  mule  for  a  charger.  Instead 
of  reporting  what  he  had  seen,  he  exclaimed|  ^^YeS|  sir,  there  are 
enough  for  us  all."  "Did  you  see  the  fires?"  "No!  but  they  arc 
all  on  horses;  I  heard  them  neighing,  and  they  cover  much  ground." 
He  pointed  in  the  direction,  and  after  proceeding  a  short  distance, 
we  all  heard  distinctly  the  noise  of  the  horses,  indicating  a  large 
number. 

Silence  was  enjoined,  and  we  proceeded  stealthily  along  for  gome 
time,  when  a  bright  fire  blazed  before  us.  I  halted  the  guardy^and 
with  two  dragoons,  Londeau  and  Martinez,  proceeded  unobserved 
until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire.  Before  it  stood  an  armed  Mex- 
ican. I  sent  Londeau  and  Martinez  with  orders  to  assume  the  oc- 
cupation of  trappers,  and  ascertain  whom,  and  what,  the  man 
guarded.  The  conference  wassliort;  other  Mexicans  advanced,  and 
I  sent  in  raan  for  man.  It  was  not  Castro  as  we  expected,  but  a 
party  of  Mexicans  with  500  horses  from  California,  on  their  way 
to  Sonora  for  the  benefit  of  Castro. 

I  took  the  four  principal  men  to  the  general,  and  left  a  guard  to 
watch  the  camp  and  see  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  The 
men  were  examined  separately,  and  each  gave  a  different  account 
of  the  ownership  and  destination  of  the  horses. 

The  chief  of  the  party,  a  tall  venerable  looking  man,  represented 
himself  to  be  a  poor  employe  of  several  rich  men  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the   Sonora  market  with  horses.     We  subsequently  learned 
that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Jose  Maria  Leguna,  a  colonel    i 
in  the  Mexican  service. 

JVovenihcr  23. — We  ditl  not  move  camp  to  day,  in  order  to  make 
a  rtfit  from  last  niglit's  capture,  and  give  our  mules  an  opportu- 
nity to  pick  what  little  grass  they  could  before  taking  the  desert 
of  90  miles,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Colorado,  and  be- 
tween us  and  water. 

Warner,  wStanly,  and  myself,  saddled  up   to   visit  the  junction  ol 
tJie  Gilii  and  Colorado,  wh\e\\  we  towwA  v\\i^  xvq\V\v  from  our  camp)    j 
and  about  a  mile   and   a  liali    v\\sV'dn\.    '^W  e^^vs  ^il^  's^.^^m^^^^^ 
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owing  fiercely  from  the  north.  We  mounted  a  butte  of 
hie  granite,  and,  looking  25^  east  of  north,  the  course  of 
orado  was  tracked  by  clouds  of  flying  sand.  The  Gila 
into  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  point  of  junction, 
J  chosen,  is  the  hard  butte  through  which,  with  their 
orcesthey  cut  acanon,  and  then  flow  off  due  magnetic  west, 
rection  the   resultant  due  to  the    relative   strength   of   the 

vails  of  the  caiion  are  vertical  and  about  50  feet  high,  and 
et  long.  Almost  before  entering  the  canon,  in  descending 
L,  its  sea-green  waters  are  lost  in  the  chrome  colored  hue  of 
lorado.  For  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  below  the 
1,  the    river  is   perfectly  straight,  and   about  600  feet  wide; 

at  least  to  this   point,  there   is  little  doubt   that  the  Colo- 
always  navigable  for  steamboats.     Above,  the  Colorado  is 
shifting  sandbars,  but  is,  no  doubt,  to   a  great  extent  sus- 
!  of  navigation. 
Gila,  at  certain  stages,  might  be  navigated  up  to  the  Pimos 

and  possibly  with  small  flat  boats  at  all  stages  of  water. 

the  junction,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 

church,  built  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  by 
owned  missionary,  Father  Kino.  The  mission  was  eventu- 
ked  by  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  all  murdered  or 
off.  It  will  probably  yet  be  the  seat  of  a  city  of  wealth 
portance,  most  of  the  mineral  and  fur  regions  of  a  vast  ex- 
country  b^ng  drained  by  the  two  rivers.  The  stone  butte 
L  which  they  have  cut  their  passage  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
th.  The  Oila  once  flowed  to  the  south,  and  the  Colorado 
north  of  this  butte,  and  the  point  of  junction  was  below, 
reak  of  nature  united  their   efforts  in   forcing  the   butte,  is 

to  say.  During  freshets,  it  is  probable  the  rivers  now  dis- 
their  surplus  waters  through  these  old  channels.     Francisco 

me  that  the  Colorado,  seven  day's  travel  up  from  the  butte, 
es  pretty  much  as  we  saw  it. 
3  a  canon  is  reached,  impassable  for  horses  or  canoes.    The 

between  is  settled  by  the  Coyotaros,  or  wolf-eaters,  cochin- 
irty    fellows,  Tontears,   or    fools,  and   \.Vl^  d^x^viV^x^^^  ^^ 
dians.     These  cultivate  melouB)  beauts  ^ndk  tel^vi.^* 
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On  our  return  we  met  a  Mexican,  well  mounted  and  muffled  in 
bis  blanket.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going;  he  said  to  hunt 
horses.  As  he  passed,  I  observed  in  each  of  his  holsters  the  neck 
of  a  bottle,  and  on  his  croup  a  fresh  made  sack,  with  other  evidences 
of  a  preparation  for  a  journey.  Much  against  his  taste  I  in- 
vited him  to  follow  me  to  camp;  several  times  he  begged  me  to  let 
him  go  for  a  moment,  that  he  would  soon  return.  His  anxiety  to 
be  released  increased  my  determination  not  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. I  took  him  to  General  Kearney  and  explained  to  him  the 
suspicious  circumstances  under  which  I  had  taken  him,  and  that 
his  capture  would  prove  of  some  importance.  He  was  immediately 
searched,  and  in  his  wallet  was  found  the  mail  from  California, 
which  was  of  course  opened. 

Among  the  letters  was  one  addressed  to  General  Jose  Castro,  at 
Alta,  one  to  Antonio  Castro,  and  others  to  men  of  note  in  Sonora. 
AH  suspected  of  relating  to  public  affairs  were  read,  and  we  ascer- 
tained from  them  that  a  counter  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  Americans  were  expelled  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  other  places;  and  that  Robideaux,  the 
brother  of  our  interpreter,  who  had  been  appointed  alcalde  by  the 
Americans,  was  a  prisoner  in  jail.  They  all  spoke  exultingly  of 
having  thrown  off '4he  detestable  Anglo- Yankee  yoke,''  and  con- 
gratulated themselves  that  the  tri- color  once  more  floated  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Flores  was  named  as  the  general  and  governor,  pro  tern., 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  described  as  overflowing  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation  from  the  Yankee  yoke.  One  letter  gave  a 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  a  victory  stated  to  have  been  ob- 
tained over  the  Americans.  It  staled  that  450  men  landed  at  San 
Pedro,  and  were  met,  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  the  fort  at  San 
Pedro.  This  last  was  attributed  by  us  to  Mexican  braggadocio,  as 
it  is  usual  with  them  to  represent  their  defeats  as  victories;  but 
that  there  was  a  disturbance  of  a  serious  kind  in  the  province,  we 
could  not  doubt,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  accounts  on  that  head. 
We  also  learned  that  the  horses  captured  were  in  part  for  General 
Castro.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  legitimize  our  capture,  and 
Captain  Moore  was  directed  to  remount  his  men. 

The  letters  contained  precise  vivfocmation^  but  being  dated  so  far 
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back  as  the  15th  October,  left  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  real  state 
of  afifairs  in  Californiai  and  the  Mexicans  played  their  parts  so 
dexterously,  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  extract  the  truth  from  them. 
One  of  the  party,  who  had  received  some  little  favor  from  Carson 
in  California,  was  well  plied  with  brandy,  but  all  that  could  be 
extorted  from  him  was  the  advice  that  we  should  not  think  of  going 
to  the  Puebla  with  our  small  force,  counsel  that  our  friend  soon 
learned  we  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  following. 

The  position  of  our  camp,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  determined  by  12 
circum-meridian  altitudes  of  Sirius,  6  of  Saturn,  and  12  altitudes 
of  Polaris,  is  latitude  32°  42'  09".  The  longitude  by  one  set  of 
lunar  distances,  E.  and  W.,  114°  37'  09",  which  agrees  with  the 
chronometric  determination  of  the  same  place,  determined  by 
assuming  the  longitude  of  San  Diego  to  be  117®  11'. 

The  clouds,  together  with  my  military  duties,  interfered  with 
taking  a  more  elaborate  set  of  lunar  distances.  An  inspection  of 
the  individual  observations  for  latitude  will  show  that  the  latitude 
of  the  camp  may  be  relied  on,  but  I  regret  it  was  not  in  my  power 

L     to  measure  the  exact  distance  of  our  camp  from  the  mouth  of  the 

V  Gila. 

m      At  night,  passing  my  arm  over  the  surface  of  the  fur  robe  in 

{    which  I  was  enveloped,  electric  sparks  were  discharged  in  such 

*    quantities  as  to  make  a  very  luminous  appearance,  and  a  noise  like 

!    the  rattle  of  a  snake. 

I  JVovember  24. — We  visited  the  camp  of  our  Mexican  friends, 
^hom  the  general  determined  to  release,  and  found  there  was  a 
Woman  with  the  party  in  the  agonies  of  childbirth.  She  was  at 
once  furnished  from  our  stores  with  all  the  comforts  we  possessed. 
This  poor  creature  had  been  dragged  along,  in  her  delicate  situa- 
tion, over  a  fearful  desert. 

The  captured  horses  were  all  wild  and  but  little  adapted  for  im- 
mediate service,  but  there  was  rare  sport  in  catching  them,  and  we 
■aw  for  the  first  time  the  lazo  thrown  with  inimitable  skill.  It  is 
^  saying  in  Chihuahua  that  '^a  Californian  can  throw  the  lazo  as 
^ell  with  his  foot  as  a  Mexican  can  with  his  hand,"  and  the  scene 
**efore  us  gave  us  bji  idea  of  its  truth.  There  was  a  ytUA  ^vAWwol 
^f  great  beautj  which  defied  the  fleetest  Viot^e  ^ivii  VV^  ia.^^v  ^^^^^"^ 
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rider.  At  length  a  boy  of  fourteen,  a  Californian,  whose  gracehl 
riding  was  the  constant  subject  of  admiration,  piqued  by  repeated 
failures,  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and,  followed  by  an  Indian, 
launched  fiercely  at  the  stallion. 

His  lariat  darted  from  his  hand  with  the  force  and  precision  of 
a  rifle  ball,  and  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  fugitive;  the  Indian,  tt 
the  same  moment,  made  a  successful  throw,  but  the  stallion  was 
too  stout  for  both,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed,  with  both  ropes 
flying  in  ite  air  like  wings.  The  perfect  representation  of  Pega- 
sus, he  took  a  sweep,  and  followed  by  his  pursuers,  came  thunder- 
ing down  the  dry  bed  of  the  river.  The  lazos  were  now  trailing 
on  the  ground,  and  the  gallant  young  Spaniard,  taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  stooped  from  his  flying  horse  and  caught  one 
in  his  hand.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  make  it  fast  to  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  by  a  short  turn  of  his  own  horse,  he 
threw  the  stallion  a  complete  somerset,  and  the  game  was  secure. 
We  travelled  over  a  sandy  plain  a  few  miles,  and  descended  into 
the  wide  bed  of  the  Colorado,  overgrown  thickly  with  mezquite, 
willow,  and  cottonjwood;  after  making  about  ten  miles,  we  en- 
camped abreast  of  the  ford  on  a  plateau  covered  with  young  wil- 
lows, of  which  our  horses  were  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  supply  to  last 
them  over  the  desert.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  a 
good  patch  of  grass,  and  our  people  have  been  ordered  to  cut  a 
ration  for  each  mule  to  carry  along. 

The  night  was  excessively  cold  and  damp,  and  in  the  morning 
our  blankets  were  covered  with  a  little  dew.  For  the  first  time, 
the  bugle  calls  were  distinctly  reverberated,  showing  the  atmos- 
pheric change  as  we  approach  the  coast  and  descend  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea  level.  In  New  Mexico,  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  perpendicular  walls,  the  report  of  fire  arms, 
and  the  sound  of  the  bu^le,  were  unattended  by  any  distinct  echo. 
The  reports  were  sharp  and  unpleasant,  not  rounded,  as  here,  by 
the  reverberation. 

The  country,  from  the  Arkansas  to  this  point,  more  than  1,200 
miles,  in  its  adaptation  to  agriculture,  has  peculiarities  which  most 
forever  stamp  itself  upon  the  population  which  inhabits  it.  All  of 
North  Mexico,  embracing  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and 
the  Caii/bri] ias,  as  far  noTl\i  as  \.\l^  ?>^c,i^mtwVQ^^\^^^s^  {;ir  as  the 
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test  information  goes,  the  same  in  the  physical  character  oip^j^ 
turfacej  and  differ  but  little  in  climate  or  products.  ^^ 

In  no  part  of  this  vast  tract  can  the  rains  from  Heayen  be  relit. 
upon,  to  any  extent,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     The  earth  ib 
destitute  of  trees,  and  in  great  part  also  of  any  vegetation  what- 
ever. 

A  few  feeble  streams  flow  in  different  directions  from  the  great 
mountains,  which  in  many  places  traverse  this  region.  These 
itreams  are  separated,  sometimes  by  plains,  and  sometimes  by 
mountains,  without  water  and  without  vegetation,  and  may  be 
called  deserts,  so  far  as  they  perform  any  useful  part  in  the  suste- 
nance of  animal  life. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  therefore  confined  to  those  nar- 
row strips  of  land  which  are  within  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the 
streams,  and  wherever  practised  in  a  community  with  any  success, 
or  to  any  extent,  involves  a  degree  of  subordination,  and  absolute 
obedience  to  a  chief,  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  our  people. 

The  chief  who  directs  the  time  and  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
irrigating  water  must  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  whole  community. 
A.  departure  from  his  orders,  by  the  waste  of  water,  or  unjust  dis' 
tribution  of  it,  or  neglect  to  make  the  proper  embankments,  may 
endanger   the   means  of  subsistence  of  many  people.     He   must 
therefore  be  armed  with  power  to  punish  promptly  and  immediately. 
The  profits  of  labor  are   too   inadequate  for  the  existence  of 
negro  slavery.     Slavery,  as  practiced  by  the  Mexicans,  under  the 
form  of  peonage,  which  enables  their  master  to  get  the  services  of 
the  adult  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  the  obligation  of  rear- 
ing him  in  infancy,  supporting  him  in  old  age,  or  maintaining  his 
family,  affords  no  data  for  estimating  the  profits  of  slave  labor,  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  States. 

No  one  who  has  ever  visited  this  country,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  value  of  slave  labor  in  the  United  States, 
would  ever  think  of  bringing  his  own  slaves  here  with  any  view  to 
profit,  much  less  would  he  purchase  slaves  for  such  a  purpose. 
Their  labor  here,  if  they  could  be  retained  as  slaves,  among  peons, 
J  iiurly  of  their  own  color,  would  never  repay  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation, much  less  the  additional  purchase  mone^. 
9 
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One  or  two  of  the  men  came  in  late,  and|  rushing  to  the  lake, 
threw  themselves  down  and  took  many  swallows  before  discoTering 
their  mistake;  but  the  effect  was  not  injurious  except  that  it  in- 
creased their  thirst. 

At  the  point  where  we  left  the  sand,*  sketches  were  taken  of  tbe 
objects  by  which  our  pilot  wended  his  way;  these  may  serve  to 
guide  future  travellers.  From  this  point  the  traveller  may  go  di- 
rectly to  the  gap  exhibited  in  the  sketch,  nearly  magnetic  west, 
through  which  the  trail  passes. 

A  few  mezquite  trees  and  a  chenopodiaceous  shrub  bordered  the 
lake,  and  on  these  our  mules  munched  till  they  had  sufficiently  re- 
freshed  themselves,  when  the  call  to  saddle  was  sounded,  and  we 
groped  silently  our  way  in  the  dark.  The  stoutest  animals  now 
began  to  stagger,  and  when  day  dawned,  scarcely  a  man  was  seei 
mounted. 

With  the  sun  rose  a  heavy  fog  from  the  southwest,  no  doubt 
from  the  gulf,  and,  sweeping  towards  us,  enveloped  us  for  two  or 
three  hours,  wetting  our  blankets  and  giving  relief  to  the  animals. 
Before  it  had  dispersed  we  came  to  a  patch  of  sun  burned  grass. 

When  the  fog  had  entirely  dispersed  we  found  ourselves  entering 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  which  had  been  before  us  for  four  days. 
The  plain  was  crossed,  but  we  had  not  yet  found  water.  The  first 
valley  we  reached  was  dry,  and  it  was  not  till  12  o'clock,  m.,  that 
we  struck  the  Cariso  (cane)  creek,  within  half  a  mile  of  one  of  its 
sources,  and  although  so  close  to  the  source,  the  sands  had  already 
absorbed  much  of  its  water,  and  left  but  little  running.  A  mile  or 
two  below,  the  creek  entirely  disappears. 

We  halted,  having  made  fifty-four  miles  in  the  two  days,  at  the 
source,  a  magnificent  spring,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
highly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  medicinal  in  its  properties. 
No  vessel  could  be  procured  to  bring  home  some  of  the  water  for 
analysis,  but  I  scraped  a  handful  of  the  salt  which  had  effloresced 
to  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  ground,  and  Professor  Frazer  finds  it 
to  contain  sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

The   spring   consisted    of  a   series   of  smaller   springs   or  veins, 
varying  in  temperature  from  68*^  to  75^.     This  variation,  however, 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  v\\ffeTeu\.  t^\)Ci^\\Tea  of  the  fountains  in 
which    the    thermometer  was   vmmexstA..    T\i%^  ^tc>^N\v  w'^'^  ^^s^v 
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2ih|  and  a  coarse  grassi  such  as  is  found  on  the  marshes  near  tha 
sa  shore. 

The  desert  over  which  we  had  passed,  ninety  miles  from  water 
»  water,  is  an  immense  triangular  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
le  Colorado,  on  the  west  by  the  Cordilleras  of  California,  the 
last  chain  of  mountains  which  now  encircles  us,  extending  from 
e  Sacramento  river  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  Califor- 
a,  and  on  the  northeast  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  a  continuation  of 
le  same  spur  noted  on  the  22d  as  running  southeast  and  northwest. 

is  chiefly  covered  with  floating  sand,  the  surface  of  which  in 
irioas  places  is  white  with  diminutive  spinelas,  and  everywhere 
rer  the  whole  surface  is  found  the  large  and  soft  muscle  shell. 
I  have  noted  the  only  two  patches  of  grass  found  during  the 
ornada."  There  were  scattered,  at  wide  intervals,  the  Palafoxia 
learia,  Atriplex,  Encelia  farinosa,  Daleas,  Euphorbias,  and  a 
maia,  described  by  Dr.  Torrey  as  a  new  species. 
The  southern  termination  of  this  desert  is  bounded  by  the  Tecat4 
ain  of  mountains  and  the  Colorado;  but  its  northern  and  eastern 
undaries  are  undefined,  and  I  should  suppose  from  the  accounts 

trappers,  and  others,  who  have  attempted  the  passage  from  Cali- 
rnia  to  the  Gila  by  a  more  northern  route,  that  it  extends  many 
ya'  travel  beyond  the  chain  of  barren  mountains  which  bound 
e  horizon  in  that  direction. 

The  portal  to  the  mountains  through  which  we  passed  was  formed 
'  immense  buttes  of  yellow  clay  and  sand,  with  large  flakes  of 
!ca  and  seams  of  gypsum.  Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  and 
solate  in  appearance.     The  gypsum  had  given  some  consistency 

the  sand  buttes,  which  were  washed  into  fantastic  figures.  One 
Ige  formed  apparently  a  complete  circle,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ce  of  a  crater;  and  although  some  miles  to  the  left,  I  should 
ve  gone  to  visit  it,  supposing  it  to  be  a  crater,  but  my  mule  was 
iking  with  thirst,  and  water  was  yet  at  some  distance.  Many 
imals  were  left  on  the  road  to  die  of  thirst  and  hunger,  in  spite 

the  generous  efforts  of  the  men  to  bring  them  to  the  spring. 
3re  than  one  was  brought  up,  by  one  man  tugging  at  the  halter  and 
other  pushing  up  the  brute,  by  placing  his  shoulder  against  its 
ttocks.     Our  most  serious  losF,  perViapS)  "w^^  W'^V.  ^l  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^ 
mares  and  colts  brought  with  us  for  tood-,  lot  >a^lox^  \^wvi^^ 
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camp,  Major  Sworda  found  in  a  concealed  place  one  of  the  bat 
pack  mules  slaughtered,  and  the  choice  bits  cut  from  his  shouldeii 
and  flanks,  stealthily  done  by  some  mess  less  provident  than  others. 

I  observed  at  night  for  time  and  latitude;  for  longitude  bymeat- 
uring  18  distances  between  the  a  and  Aldebaran,  and  the  <  and 
Fomalhaut. 

Latitude  32^  52'  33".     Longitude  116^  06'  09". 

Jfavember  29. — ^The  grass  at  the  spring  was  anything  but  de8i^ 
able  for  our  horses,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  ration  left  for  tka 
men.  This  last  consideration  would  not  prevent  our  giving  tkt 
horses  a  day's  rest  wherever  grass  could  be  found.  We  foUowel 
the  dry  sandy  bed  of  the  Cariso  nearly  all  day,  at  a  snail's  pacCi 
and  at  length  reached  the  ^Hittle  pools"  where  the  grass  was  lux- 
uriant but  very  salt.  The  water  strongly  resembled  that  at  ikf 
head  of  the  Cariso  creek,  and  the  earth,  which  was  very  tremuloai 
for  many  acres  about  the  pools,  was  covered  with  salt. 

This  valley  is  at  no  point  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  on 
each  side  are  mountains  of  grey  granite  and  pure  quartz,  risiag 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  it. 

A  few  miles  from  the  spring  called  Ojo  Grande,  at  the  head  of 
the  creek,  several  scattered  objects  were  seen  projected  against  the 
cliffs,  hailed  by  the  Florida  campaigners,  some  of  whom  were  al0B{[, 
as  old  friends.  They  were  cabbage  trees,  and  marked  the  locale  of 
a  spring  and  a  small  patch  of  grass.  We  found  also  to-day,  in  full 
bloom,  the  Fouquiera  spinosa,  a  rare  and  bea  itiful  plant;  the  Plan- 
tago,  new  to  our  flora;  a  new  species  of  Eriogonum,  very  remark- 
able for  its  extremely  numerous  long  hair-like  fruit  stalks  and  mi- 
nute flowers. 

We  rode  for  miles  through  thickets  of  the  centennial  plant, 
Agave  Americana,  and  found  one  in  full  bloom.  The  sharp  thorns 
terminating  every  leaf  of  this  plant  were  a  great  annoyance  to  our 
dismounted  and  wearied  men  whose  legs  wtre  now  almost  bare.  A 
number  of  these  plants  were  cut  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  body  of 
them  used  as  food.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  sand  deep; 
the  animals,  inflated  with  water  and  rushes,  gave  way  by  scores; 
and,  although  we  advanced  only  sixteen  miles,  many  did  not  af 
rive  at  camp  until  10  o'clock  ^\.  ii\^\\\..  It  viaa  a  feast  day  for  the 
wolves^  which  followed  In  packs  cVoseon  ^xs^i  \.\'^Oit^^€vil\\i^^^^v 
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ted  brutes  and  making  the  air  resound  with  their  howls  as  they 
ttled  for  the  carcasses. 

The  water  comes  to  the  surface  in  pools  at  this  place.  It  is  a 
lley  surrounded  by  high  bleak  mountains  destitute  of  vegetation. 
It  mountains  are  of  a  micaceous  granite  seamed  with  volcanic 
itter.  The  grass,  which  is  coarse,  extends  for  a  mile  or  two 
ing  the  valley. 

A.  heavy  cloud  overhung  the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  the  wind 
m  a  hurricane  from  that  quarter;  yet  our  zenith  was  never  ob- 
ircd,  except  for  a  minute  at  a  time  by  a  fleeting  cloud  detached 
m  the  great  bank.  A  horse  was  killed  for  food,  which  was 
Ma  with  great  appetite,  and  all  of  it  consumed. 
November  30. — Notwithstanding  the  water  was  saltish  and  in 
dls,  and  the  grass  unfavorable  to  the  horses,  yet  we  were  com- 
llcd  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  a  day  to  recruit.  The  day  and 
;ht  were  very  unpleasant,  from  the  high  wind  which  came  over 
\  snow  clad  mountains  to  the  west.  The  ground,  too,  was  trem- 
ens, and  my  observation  for  time,  by  which  I  hoped  to  obtain 
!  rate  of  my  chronometers,  were  not  such  as  I  could  desire. 
December  1. — We  ascended  the  valleyj  now  destitute  of  both 
itt  and  water,  to  its  termination,  and  then  descended  to  the  desert- 
Indian  village  of  San  Feiippe.  The  mountains  on  either  side 
I  lofty,  I  suppose  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  high,  and  those  to  the 
St  encrusted  on  the  top  with  snow  and  icicles.  Our  camp  was 
a  long  field  of  grass,  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  through 
ich  a  warm  stream  flowed  and  drained  through  a  caflon  to  the 
'thy  abreast  of  the  village.  We  went  to  the  barren  hills  and 
Iceted  the  dry  sage  and  scrub  mezquite,  with  which  we  made  a 
ble  fire.  The  Larrea  Mexicana  grew  here  also,  but  it  is  unfit  for 
1. 

Lbout  nine  miles  from  the  camp,  we  passed  the  summit  which  is 
1  to  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  from  those 
Rring  into  the  Pacific,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  The  pass  is 
ch  below  the  peaks  on  either  side,  and  the  height  gives  no  indi- 
ion  of  the  elevation  of  the  range,  and,  indeed,  the  barometric 
ding  was  but  an  indifferent  index  of  the  height  of  the  pass,  as 
day  was  stormy.  We  are  still  to  look  foi  Wit  ^o Vva^ ^\^N.>^^^'^ 
wn  of  California.    As  yet,  bariennesa  and  dwoVaMvonXL^^^  nXi'wx 
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reign.  We  longed  to  stumble  upon  the  rancherias,  with  their  flocfa 
of  fat  sheep  and  cattle.  Meat  of  horses,  may  be  very  palataUe 
when  fat,  but  ours  are  poor  and  tough,  and  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  tk 
cravings  of  hunger  with  such  indifferent  food. 

Early  in  the  day's  march,  we  met  two  Indians,  a  man  and  wo- 
man; they  could  give  us  no  information  of  what  was  passing  on  tk 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  They  continued  on  with  the  it- 
most  indifference,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  fear  or  astonishment  at  tUi 
sudden  apparition  of  ragged  blue-coats.  They  had  fine  athletic 
figures,  but  were  prematurely  wrinkled  from  poverty  and  exposue 
to  cold. 

December  2  and  3. — Wq  commenced  to  ascend  another  "divide," 
and  as  we  approached  the  summit  the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it 
was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grass.  On  both  sides,  the  eve^ 
green  oak  grew  luxuriantly,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the 
States,  we  saw  what  would  even  there  be  called  large  trees. 
Emerging  from  these,  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  beautiful  valkf 
of  the  Aqua  Caliente,  waving  with  yellow  grass,  where  we  expect- 
ed to  find  the  rancheria  owned  by  an  American  named  Warner. 

As  we  passed,  crows  and  wolves  were  seen  in   numbers. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  ascended  the  hills  to  the  north  covered 
with  mezquite,  estafiat;  &c.  Our  progress  was  slow  and  painffll; 
we  thought  Warner's  rancheria  never  would  open  on  our  eager 
sight,  when  suddenly  it  burst  upon  our  view  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
We  were  mistaken  for  Indians,  and  soon  were  seen  horsemen  it 
full  speed  driving  off  cattle  and  horses  to  the  mountains.  We 
quickened  our  pace  to  arrest  this  proceeding.  The  rancheria  was 
in  charge  of  a  young  fellow  from  New  Hampshire,  named  Marshall. 
We  ascertained  from  him  that  his  employer  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Americans  in  San  Diego,  that  the  Mexicans  were  still  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  except  that  port,  San  Francisco,  and 
Monterey;  that  we  were  near  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  stronghoWj 
whence  he  drew  his  supplies  of  men,  cattle  and  horses,  and  that 
we  were  now  in  possession  of  the  great  pass  to  Sonora,  by  which 
he  expected  to  retreat,  if  defeated,  to  send  his  prisoners  if  success- 
ful, and  to  communicate  with  Mexico. 

To  appease  hunger,  however,  w^sVVve  fvt^l  consideration.  Seren 
o/i»7 /nen  eat,  at  one    s\ng\e    Tue<i\,«L   U\.  ^m\\  ^^ci>«w  ^V^^^.   ^^^ 
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wind  blowing  fiercely  from  the  north.  We  mounted  a  butte  of 
feldspathic  granite,  and,  looking  25^  east  of  north,  the  course  of 
the  Colorado  was  tracked  by  clouds  of  flying  sand.  The  Gila 
comes  into  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  point  of  junction, 
strangely  chosen,  is  the  hard  butte  through  which,  with  their 
uaited  forces  they  cut  acanon,  and  then  flow  off  due  magnetic  west, 
in  a  direction  the  resultant  due  to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
rivers. 

The  walls  of  the  canon  are  vertical  and  about  50  feet  high,  and 
1,000  feet  long.  Almost  before  entering  the  canon,  in  descending 
the  Gila,  its  sea-green  waters  are  lost  in  the  chrome  colored  hue  of 
the  Colorado.  For  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  below  the 
junction,  the  river  is  perfectly  straight,  and  about  600  feet  wide; 
and  up  at  least  to  this  point,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Colo- 
rado is  always  navigable  for  steamboats.  Above,  the  Colorado  is 
full  of  shifting  sandbars,  but  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  sus- 
ceptible of  navigation. 

The  Gila,  at  certain  stages,  might  be  navigated  up  to  the  Pimos 
Tillage,  and  possibly  with  small  flat  boats  at  all  stages  of  water. 

Near  the  junction,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
Spanish  church,  built  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  by 
the  renowned  missionary.  Father  Kino.  The  mission  was  eventu- 
ally sacked  by  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  all  murdered  or 
driven  off.  It  will  probably  yet  be  the  seat  of  a  city  of  wealth 
and  importance,  most  of  the  mineral  and  fur  regions  of  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  beting  drained  by  the  two  rivers.  The  stone  butte 
through  which  they  have  cut  their  passage  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  length.  The  Gila  once  flowed  to  the  south,  and  the  Colorado 
to  the  north  of  this  butte,  and  the  point  of  junction  was  below. 
What  freak  of  nature  united  their  efforts  in  forcing  the  butte,  is 
diflicult  to  say.  During  freshets,  it  is  probable  the  rivers  now  dis- 
charge their  surplus  waters  through  these  old  channels.  Francisco 
informs  me  that  the  Colorado,  seven  day's  travel  up  from  the  buttCi 
continues  pretty  much  as  we  saw  it. 

There  a  canon  is  reached,  impassable  for  horses  or  canoes.  The 
country  between  is  settled  by  the  Coyotaros,  or  wolf-eaters,  cochin- 
ears,  dirty  fellows,  Tontears,  or  fools,  and  the  Garroteros;  oi 
club  Indians.    These  cultivate  melonS)  b«^u^  %xl4  tgaSx^^ 
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On  our  return  we  met  a  Mexican,  well  mounted  and  muffled  in 
his  blanket.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going;  be  said  to  hunt 
horses.  As  he  passed,  I  observed  in  each  of  his  holsters  the  neck 
of  a  bottle,  and  on  his  croup  a  fresh  made  sack,  with  other  evidences 
of  a  preparation  for  a  journey.  Much  against  his  taste  I  in- 
vited him  to  follow  me  to  camp;  several  times  he  begged  me  to  let 
him  go  for  a  moment,  that  he  would  soon  return.  His  anxiety  to 
be  released  increased  my  determination  not  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. I  took  him  to  General  Kearney  and  explained  to  him  the 
suspicious  circumstances  under  which  I  had  taken  him,  and  that 
his  capture  would  prove  of  some  importance.  He  was  immediately 
searched,  and  in  his  wallet  was  found  the  mail  from  Californiai 
which  was  of  course  opened. 

Among  the  letters  was  one  addressed  to  General  Jose  CastrOy  at 
Alta,  one  to  Antonio  Castro,  and  others  to  men  of  note  in  Sonora. 
AH  suspected  of  relating  to  public  affairs  were  read,  and  we  ascer- 
tained from  them  that  a  counterrevolution  had  taken  place  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  Americans  were  expelled  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  and  other  places;  and  that  Robideaux,  the 
brother  of  our  interpreter,  who  had  been  appointed  alcalde  by  the 
Americans,  was  a  prisoner  in  jail.  They  all  spoke  exultingly  of 
having  thrown  off  ^4he  detestable  Anglo- Yankee  yoke,"  and  con- 
gratulated themselves  that  the  tri-color  once  more  floated  ia  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Flores  was  named  as  the  general  and  governor,  pro  tem., 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  described  as  overflowing  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation  from  the  Yankee  yoke.  One  letter  gave  a 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  a  victory  stated  to  have  been  ob- 
tained over  the  Americans.  It  stated  that  450  men  landed  at  San 
Pedro,  and  were  met,  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  the  fort  at  San 
Pedro.  This  last  was  attributed  by  us  to  Mexican  braggadocio,  as 
it  is  usual  with  them  to  represent  their  defeats  as  victories;  but 
that  there  was  a  disturbance  of  a  serious  kind  in  the  province,  we 
could  not  doubt,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  accounts  on  that  head. 
\Vc  also  learned  that  the  horses  captured  were  in  part  for  General 
Castro.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  legitimize  our  capture,  and 
Captain  Moore  was  directed  to  remount  his  men. 

The  letters  contained  precise  information,  but  being  dated  so  far 
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back  as  the  15th  October,  left  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs  in  California,  and  the  Mexicans  played  their  parts  so 
dexterously,  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  extract  the  truth  from  them. 
One  of  the  party,  who  had  received  some  little  favor  from  Carson 
in  California,  was  well  plied  with  brandy,  but  all  that  could  be 
extorted  from  him  was  the  advice  that  we  should  not  think  of  going 
to  the  Paebla  with  our  small  force,  counsel  that  our  friend  soon 
learned  we  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  following. 

The  position  of  our  camp,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  determined  by  12 
circum-meridian  altitudes  of  Sirius,  6  of  Saturn,  and  12  altitudes 
of  Polaris,  is  latitude  32""  42'  09".  The  longitude  by  one  set  of 
lunar  distances,  E.  and  W.,  114"*  37'  09",  which  agrees  with  the 
chronometric  determination  of  the  same  place,  determined  by 
issuming  the  longitude  of  San  Diego  to  be  117^  11'. 

The    clouds,  together  with  my  military  duties,  interfered  with 

taking  a  more  elaborate  set  of  lunar  distances.     An  inspection  of 

the  individual  observations  for  latitude  will  show  that  the  latitude 

o£  the  camp  may  be  relied  on,  but  I  regret  it  was  not  in  my  power 

to  measure  the  exact  distance  of  our  camp  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Gila. 

At  night,  passing  my  arm  over  the  surface  of  the  fur  robe  in 
which  I  was  enveloped,  electric  sparks  were  discharged  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  a  very  luminous  appearance,  and  a  noise  like 
the  rattle  of  a  snake. 

JVovember  24. — We  visited  the  camp  of  our  Mexican  friends, 
whom  the  general  determined  to  release,  and  found  there  was  a 
woman  with  the  party  in  the  agonies  of  childbirth.  She  was  at 
once  furnished  from  our  stores  with  all  the  comforts  we  possessed. 
This  poor  creature  had  been  dragged  along,  in  her  delicate  situa- 
tioDi  over  a  fearful  desert. 

The  captured  horses  were  all  wild  and  but  little  adapted  for  im- 
mediate service,  but  there  was  rare  sport  in  catching  them,  and  we 
saw  for  the  first  tinae  the  lazo  thrown  with  inimitable  skill.  It  is 
a  saying  in  Chihuahua  that  '^a  Californian  can  throw  the  lazo  as 
well  with  his  foot  as  a  Mexican  can  with  his  hand,"  and  the  scene 
before  us  gave  us  s^  idea  of  its  ttuth.  There  was  a  wild  stallion 
of  great  beauty  which  defied  the  fleetest  horse  ^tid  \.Vl^  ts^^^V  ^'i.^^^x. 
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trees  and  other  shrubbery;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  their 
character. 

A  party  under  Lieut.  Hammond  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my, reported  to  be  near  at  hand.  By  some  accident  the  party  was 
discovered,  and  the  enemy  placed  on  the  qui  vive.  We  were  now 
on  the  main  road  to  San  Diego,  all  the  ^^by-ways"  being  in  our 
rear,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  force  a  passage.  About  2  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  call  to  horse  was 
sounded. 

December  6. — We  marched  nine  miles  before  day-break  over  a 
hilly  country,  leaving  our  packs  to  come  on  in  the  rear.  The  ge- 
neral invited  Mr.  Warner  and  myself  to  ride  with  him,  and  taking 
four  of  my  party,  I  left  Messrs.  Bestor  and  Stanly  with  the  rest, 
six  in  number,  to  take  care  of  the  baggage,  and  look  after  the  in- 
struments and  notes. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  not  known 
to  us,  his  fires  shone  brightly.  The  general  and  his  party  were  in 
advance,  preceded  9nly  by  the  advanced  guard  of  twelve  men  under 
Captain  Johnston.  Ho  ordered  a  trot,  then  a  charge,  and  soon  we 
found  ourselves  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  a  largely 
superior  force. 

For  an  account  of  this  engagement,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  official  report  of  the  general,  which  has  been  published.  The 
subjoined  topographical  sketch  will  show  the  first  and  second  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  his  final  rout.  As  day  dawned,  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  and  we  commenced  collecting  our  dead  and  wounded. 
We  found  18  of  our  officers  and  men  were  killed  on  the  field,  and 
13  wounded. 

Amongst  the  killed  were  Captains  Moore  and  Johnston,  and 
Lieutenant  Hammond  of  the  1st  dragoons.  j 

The  general,  Capt.  Gillespie,  Capt.  Gibson,  Lieut.  Warner,  and    i 
Mr.  Robideau  badly  wounded. 

A  large  body  of  horsemen  were  seen  in  our  rear,  and  fears  were 
entertained   lest  Major  Swonls  and  the   baggage  should   fall  into 
their  hands.     The  general  directed  me  to  take  a  party  of  men  ami     , 
go  back  for  Major  Swords  and  his  party.     We  met  at  the  foot  of     . 
the  first  hill,  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  first  position.     Return-     I 
hg,  I  scoured  the  village  lo  look  loi  Wi^  ^^u\^\i\\^^>^^^^4..  Ue 
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Tie  ford  is  entered  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plateau  upon 
which  we  encamped,  and  leads  down  the  river,  crossing  three  sand 
j  islands,  which  we  sketched,  but  as  they  are  constantly  shifting, 
the  sketch  will  perhaps  afford  no  guide  to  the  traveller,  and  may 
eTen  lead  him  into  error.  They  are  therefore  not  furnished.  The 
ford  is  narrow  and  circuitous,  and  a  few  feet  to  the  right  or  left 
lets  a  horse  afloat.     This  happened  to  my  own  horse. 

Report  makes  the  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  from 
the  crossing,  eighty  miles,  but  unless  the  river  is  very  crooked,  this 
cannot  be;  Lieut.  Hardy,  of  the  royal  navy,  determined  the  mouth 
to  be  in  latitude  31^  5V'  north,  and  longitude  114^  T. 

The  growth  on  the  river  bottom  is  cotton-wood,  willow  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  equisetum  hyemale,  (scouring  rush,)  and  a  nutritious 
grass  in  small  quantities. 

After  crossing,  we  ascended  the  river  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
where  we  encountered  an  immense  sand  drift,  and  from  that  point 
■ntil  we  halted,  the  great  highway  between  Sonora  and  California 
lies  along  the  foot  of  this  drift,  which  is  continually  but  slowly 
encroaching  down  the  valley.  Prosopis  glandulosa,  wild  sage,  and 
tphedra  compose  the  growth;  the  first  is  luxuriant. 

We  halted  at  a  dry  arroyo,  a  few  feet  to  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  into  the  Colorado,  where  there  was  a  hole  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  which  by  deepening  furnished  sufficient  water  for  the  men. 

We  are  yet,  by  the  indication  of  the  barometer,  but  20  or  30  feet 
mbove  the  river,  and  where  the  sands  from  the  desert  to  the  north 
have  not  encroached,  the  soil  appears  good.  There  are  remains  of 
xequias  about  five  miles  back,  and  where  we  halted,  the  remains  of 
Indian  settlements,  but  it  is  probable  the  water  has  been  cut  off  by 
the  drift,  and  cannot  now  be  brought  from  the  river  above. 

I  made  observations  at  night  for  time  and  latitude,  and  found  the 
position  of  the  place  to  be  north  latitude  32^  40'  22'',  and  longitude 
114**  56'  28'',  west  of  Greenwich. 

We  tied  our  animals  to  the  mezquite  trees,  (Prosopis  glandulosa,) 
and  remarking  on  the  way  that  they  showed  an  inclination  to  eat 
the  beAiof  this  plant,  we  sent  the  men  to  collect  them^  the  few 
gathered  were  eaten  with  avidity. 

November  26. — ^The  dawn  of  day  found  every  man  on  horseback. 
and  a  bunch  of  grass  from  the   Colox^^do  Vvt^i  Ni^Vva^  \:\\siwi.sXxfc 
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One  or  two  of  the  men  came  in  late^  and,  rushing  to  the  lake^ 
threw  themselves  down  and  took  many  swallows  before  discovering 
their  mistake;  hut  the  effect  was  not  injurious  except  that  it  in- 
creased their  thirst. 

At  the  point  where  we  left  the  sand/ sketches  were  taken  of  the 
objects  hy  which  our  pilot  wended  his  way;  these  may  serve  to 
guide  future  travellers.  From  this  point  the  traveller  may  go  di- 
rectly to  the  gap  exhibited  in  the  sketch,  nearly  magnetic  weit, 
through  which  the  trail  passes. 

A  few  mezquite  trees  and  a  chenopodiaceous  shrub  bordered  tk 
lake,  and  on  these  our  mules  munched  till  they  had  sufficiently  re- 
freshed themselves,  when  the  call  to  saddle  was  sounded,  and  ve 
groped  silently  our  way  in  the  dark.  The  stoutest  animals  nov 
began  to  stagger,  and  when  day  dawned,  scarcely  a  man  was  seei 
mounted. 

With  the  sun  rose  a  heavy  fog  from  the  southwest,  no  donbt 
from  the  gulf,  and,  sweeping  towards  us,  enveloped  us  for  two  or 
three  hours,  wetting  our  blankets  and  giving  relief  to  the  animals. 
Before  it  had  dispersed  we  came  to  a  patch  of  sun-burned  grass. 

When  the  fog  had  entirely  dispersed  we  found  ourselves  enteriog 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  which  had  been  before  us  for  four  days. 
The  plain  was  crossed,  but  we  had  not  yet  found  water.  The  first 
valley  we  reached  was  dry,  and  it  was  not  till  12  o'clock,  m.,  that 
we  struck  the  Cariso  (cane)  creek,  within  half  a  mile  of  one  of  its 
so¥(rces,  and  although  so  close  to  the  source,  the  sands  had  already 
absorbed  much  of  its  water,  and  left  but  little  running.  A  mile  or 
two  below,  the  creek  entirely  disappears. 

We  halted,  having  made  fifty-four  miles  in  the  two  days,  at  the 
source,  a  magnificent  spring,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter) 
highly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  medicinal  in  its  properties. 
No  vessel  could  be  procured  to  bring  home  some  of  the  water  for 
analysis,  but  I  scraped  a  handful  of  the  salt  which  .had  effloresced 
to  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  ground,  and  Professor  Frazer  finds  it 
to  contain  sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

The   spring   consisted   of  a   scries  of  smaller   springs   or  veins, 
varying  in  temperature  from  68®  to  75®.     This  variation,  however, 
majr  have  been  owing  to  the  Avff^ieivl  ^^\\Qsures  of  the  fountains  in 
which    the   thermometer  was  immeiseA..    IVi^  ^\^^N}ft.  ^"w^  ^'«&^> 
N 
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watering  then  commenced,  upon  the  saccesB  of  which  depended  the 
peisibiUty  of  their  advancing  with  us  a  foot  further. 

Two  buckets  for  each  animal  were  allowed.  At  10,  a.  m.,  when 
mj  turn  came.  Captain  Moore  had  succeeded^  by  great  exertionS| 
in  opening  another  well,  and  the  one  already  opened  began  to  flow 
nore  freely,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  could  aflford  to  give  each 
animal  as  much  as  it  could  drink.  The  poor  brutes,  none  of  which 
had  taated  water  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  some  not  for  the  last 
sixty,  clustered  round  the  well  and  scrambled  for  precedence. 

At  12  o'clock  I  had  watered  all  my  animals,  thirty-seven  in  num- 
ber, and  turned  over  the  well  to  Captain  Moore. 

The  animals  still  had  an  aching  void  to  fill,  and  all  night  was 
heard  the  munching  of  sticks,  and  their  piteous  cries  for  more  con- 
genial food. 

Jfavember  27  and  28. — To-day  we  started  a  few  minutes  after 
iUBrise.  Our  course  was  a  winding  one,  to  avoid  the  sand-drifts. 
The  Mexicans  had  informed  us  that  the  waters  of  the  salt  lake, 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  were  too  salt  to  use,  but  other 
iaformation  led  us  to  think  the  intelligence  was  wrong.  We  ac- 
cordingly tried  to  reach  it;  about  3,  p.  m.,  we  disengaged  ourselves 
from  the  saad  and  went  due  (magnetic)  west,  over  an  immense 
level  of  clay  detritus,  hard  and  smooth  as  a  bowling  green. 

The  desert  was  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  now  and  then  an 
Ephedra,  CBnothera,  or  bunches  of  Aristida  were  seen,  and  occasion- 
ally the  level  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  Obione  canescens,  and 
a  low  bush  with  small  oval  plaited  leaves,  unknown. 

The  heavy  sand  had  proved  too  much  for  many  horses  and  some 
mules,  and  &1I  the  efforts  of  their  drivers  could  bring  them  no  far- 
ther than  the  middle  of  this  dreary  desert.  About  8  o'clock,  as 
we  approached  the  lake,  the  stench  of  dead  animals  confirmed  the 
reports  of  the  Mexicans  and  put  to  flight  all  hopes  of  our  being 
able  to  use  the^ater. 

The  basin  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  at  night,  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The  water  had 
receded  to  a  pool,  diminished  to  one  half  its  size,  and  the  approach 
to  it  was  through  a  thich  soapy  quagmire.  It  was  wholly  unfit  foe 
man  or  brute,  and  we  studiously  kept  the  latter  from  it,  thinking, 
that  the  use  of  it  would  but  aggravate  iWu  Wiu%X» 
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camp,  Major  Swords  found  in  a  concealed  place  one  of  the  beil 
pack  mules  slaughtered,  and  the  choice  bits  cut  from  his  shoulden 
and  flanks,  stealthily  done  by  some  mess  less  provident  than  others. 

I  observed  at  night  for  time  and  latitude;  for  longitude  by  meas- 
uring 18  distances  between  the  <(  and  Aldebaran,  and  the  <  and 
Fomalhaut. 

Latitude  32®  52'  33".     Longitude  116®  06'  09". 

November  29. — ^The  grass  at  the  spring  was  anything  but  desi^ 
able  for  our  horses,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  ration  left  for  the 
men.  This  last  consideration  would  not  prevent  our  giving  tkt 
horses  a  day's  rest  whereirer  grass  could  be  found.  We  followed 
the  dry  sandy  bed  of  the  Cariso  nearly  all  day,  at  a  snail's  pace, 
and  at  length  reached  the  ^Mittle  pools"  where  the  grass  was  lux- 
uriant but  very  salt.  The  water  strongly  resembled  that  at  tkfl 
head  of  the  Cariso  creek,  and  the  earth,  which  was  very  tremulous 
for  many  acres  about  the  pools,  was  covered  with  salt. 

This  valley  is  at  no  point  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  oo 
each  side  are  mountains  of  grey  granite  and  pure  quartz,  risiig 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  it. 

A  few  miles  from  the  spring  called  Ojo  Grande,  at  the  head  of 
the  creek,  several  scattered  objects  were  seen  projected  against  the 
cliffs,  hailed  by  the  Florida  campaigners,  some  of  whom  were  alosgy 
as  old  friends.  They  were  cabbage  trees,  and  marked  the  locale  of 
a  spring  and  a  small  patch  of  grass.  We  found  also  to-day,  in  fall 
bloom,  the  Fouquiera  spinosa,  a  rare  and  bea  itiful  plant;  the  Plan- 
tago,  new  to  our  flora;  a  new  species  of  Erlngonum,  very  remark- 
able  for  its  extremely  numerous  long  hair-like  fruit  stalks  and  mi- 
nute flowers. 

We  rode  for  miles  through  thickets  of  the  centennial  plant, 
Agave  Americana,  and  found  one  in  full  bloom.  The  sharp  thorns 
terminating  every  leaf  of  this  plant  were  a  great  annoyance  to  our 
dismounted  and  wearied  men  whose  legs  wire  now  almost  bare.  A 
number  of  these  plants  were  cut  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  body  of 
them  used  as  food.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  sand  deepj 
the  animals,  inflated  with  water  and  rushes,  gave  way  by  scores; 
and,  although  we  advanced  only  sixteen  miles,  many  did  not  ar- 
rJre  at  camp  until  10  o'clock  al  ii\%\\t.  It  was  a  feast  day  for  ibe 
wolves,  which  followed  in  packs  c\o^eo\i  out  U^^V^^^vlw^^j,^^^**- 
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Mrttd  brutes  and  making  the  air  resound  with  their  howls  as  they 
>attled  for  the  carcasses. 

The  water  comes  to  the  surface  in  pools  at  this  place.  It  is  a 
ralley  surrounded  by  high  bleak  mountains  destitute  of  vegetation. 
The  mountains  are  of  a  micaceous  granite  seamed  with  volcanic 
natter.  The  grass^  which  is  coarse^  extends  for  a  mile  or  two 
long  the  valley. 

A  heavy  cloud  overhung  the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  the  wind 
lew  a  hurricane  from  that  quarter;  yet  our  zenith  was  never  ob> 
cured|  except  for  a  minute  at  a  time  by  a  fleeting  cloud  detached 
rom  the  great  bank.  A  horse  was  killed  for  food|  which  was 
atcn  with  great  appetite,  and  all  of  it  consumed. 

AMemier  30. — Notwithstanding  the  water  was  saltish  and  in 
ools,  and  the  grass  unfavorable  to  the  horses,  yet  we  were  com- 
ellcd  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  a  day  to  recruit.  The  day  and 
ight  were  very  unpleasant,  from  the  high  wind  which  came  over 
le  snow  clad  mountains  to  the  west.  The  ground,  too,  was  trem- 
loas,  and  my  observation  for  time,  by  which  I  hoped  to  obtain 
16  rate  of  my  chronometers,  were  not  such  as  I  could  desire. 

Dtctmber  1. — We  ascended  the  valleyj  now  destitute  of  both 
rass  and  water,  to  its  termination,  and  then  descended  to  the  desert- 
d  Indian  village  of  San  Felippe.  The  mountains  on  either  side 
re  lofty,  I  suppose  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  high,  and  those  to  the 
rest  encrusted  on  the  top  with  snow  and  icicles.  Our  camp  was 
1  a  long  field  of  grass,  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  through 
rhich  a  warm  stream  flowed  and  drained  through  a  canon  to  the 
orth,  abreast  of  the  village.  We  went  to  the  barren  hills  and 
ollected  the  dry  sage  and  scrub  mezquite,  with  which  we  made  a 
eeble  fire.  The  Larrea  Mexicana  grew  here  also,  but  it  is  unfit  for 
uel. 

About  nine  miles  from  the  camp,  we  passed  the  summit  which  is 
aid  to  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  from  those 
owing  into  the  Pacific,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  The  pass  is 
luch  below  the  peaks  on  either  side,  and  the  height  gives  no  indi- 
ation  of  the  elevation  of  the  range,  and,  indeed,  the  barometric 
eading  was  but  an  indifferent  index  of  the  height  of  the  pass,  as 
be  day  was  stormy.  We  are  still  to  look  for  the  f^lowla^ ^vc.\.>&x%.% 
TMWD  of  California.    As  yet,  baiienneaa  axk^L  dLt%o\^>ASi^V^^*^^'^ 
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reign.  We  longed  to  stumble  upon  the  rancherias,  with  their  floeb 
of  fat  sheep  and  cattle.  Meat  of  horses,  may  be  very  palatable 
when  fat,  but  ours  are  poor  and  tough,  and  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  tke 
cravings  of  hunger  with  such  indifferent  food. 

Early  in  the  day's  march,  we  met  two  Indians,  a  man  and  wo- 
man; they  could  give  us  no  information  of  what  was  passing  on  tbe 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  They  continued  on  with  the  ut- 
most indifference,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  fear  or  astonishment  at  ttii 
sudden  apparition  of  ragged  blue-coats.  They  had  fine  athletie 
£gures,  but  were  premaiurely  wrinkled  from  poverty  and  ezposire 
to  cold. 

December  2  and  3. — Wq  commenced  to  ascend  another  'MiTide," 
and  as  we  approached  the  summit  the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it 
was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grass.  On  both  sides,  the  eve^ 
green  oak  grew  luxuriantly,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  tke 
States,  we  saw  what  would  even  there  be  called  large  trea. 
Emerging  from  these,  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  beautiful  valky 
of  the  Aqua  Caliente,  waving  with  yellow  grass,  where  we  expect- 
ed to  find  the  rancheria  owned  by  an  American  named  Warner. 

As  we  passed,  crows  and  wolves  were  seen  in   numbers. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  ascended  the  hills  to  the  north  covered 
with  mezquite,  estafiat;  &c.  Our  progress  was  slow  and  painfal; 
we  thought  Warner's  rancheria  never  would  open  on  our  eager 
sight,  when  suddenly  it  burst  upon  our  view  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
We  were  mistaken  for  Indians,  and  soon  were  seen  horsemen  at 
full  speed  driving  off  cattle  and  horses  to  the  mountains.  We 
quickened  our  pace  to  arrest  this  proceeding.  The  rancheria  was 
in  charge  of  a  young  fellow  from  New  Hampshire,  named  Marshall. 
We  ascertained  from  him  thai  his  employer  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Americans  in  San  Diego,  that  the  Mexicans  were  still  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  except  that  port,  San  Francisco,  and 
Monterey;  that  we  were  near  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  stronghoHj 
whence  he  drew  his  supplies  of  men,  cattle  and  horses,  and  that 
we  were  now  in  possession  of  the  great  pass  to  Sonora,  by  which 
he  expected  to  retreat,  if  defeated,  to  send  his  prisoners  if  success- 
ful, and  to  communicate  with  Mexico. 

To  appease  hunger,  however,  w^sVVvc  fv^^t  consideration.  Seren 
0/7727 /n en  eat,  at  one    8\ng\e   me^iA,^  i^\.  ImW  ^\ci>«w  ^^^^.   ^^^ 
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Mr  ted  brates  and  making  the  air  resound  with  their  howls  as  they 
battled  for  the  carcasses. 

The  water  comes  to  the  surface  in  pools  at  this  place.  It  is  a 
yalley  surrounded  by  high  bleak  mountains  destitute  of  vegetation. 
The  mountains  are  of  a  micaceous  granite  seamed  with  Tolcanic 
mitter.  The  grass,  which  is  coarse,  extends  for  a  mile  or  two 
along  the  Talley. 

A  heavy  cloud  overhung  the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  the  wind 
blew  a  hurricane  from  that  quarter;  yet  our  zenith  was  never  ob- 
icurcd|  except  for  a  minute  at  a  time  by  a  fleeting  cloud  detached 
from  the  great  bank.  A  horse  was  killed  for  food,  which  was 
eaten  with  great  appetite,  and  all  of  it  consumed. 

Jfavemher  30. — Notwithstanding  the  water  was  saltish  and  in 
poolsy  and  the  grass  unfavorable  to  the  horses,  yet  we  were  com- 
pelled to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  a  day  to  recruit.  The  day  and 
night  were  very  unpleasant,  from  the  high  wind  which  came  over 
the  snow  clad  mountains  to  the  west.  The  ground,  too,  was  trem- 
ulous, and  my  observation  for  time,  by  which  I  hoped  to  obtain 
the  rate  of  my  chronometers,  were  not  such  as  I  could  desire. 

Dtctmbir  1. — We  ascended  the  valley,  now  destitute  of  both 
Iprass  and  water,  to  its  termination,  and  then  descended  to  the  desert- 
ed Indian  village  of  San  Feiippe.  The  mountains  on  either  side 
are  lofty,  I  suppose  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  and  those  to  the 
west  encrusted  on  the  top  with  snow  and  icicles.  Our  camp  was 
in  a  long  field  of  grass,  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  through 
which  a  warm  stream  flowed  and  drained  through  a  canon  to  the 
north|  abreast  of  the  village.  We  went  to  the  barren  hills  and 
collected  the  dry  sage  and  scrub  mezquite,  with  which  we  made  a 
feeble  fire.  The  Larrea  Mexicana  grew  here  also,  but  it  is  unfit  for 
fuel. 

About  nine  miles  from  the  camp,  we  passed  the  summit  which  is 
said  to  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Pacific,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  The  pass  is 
much  below  the  peaks  on  either  side,  and  the  height  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  the  elevation  of  the  range,  and,  indeed,  the  barometric 
reading  was  but  an  indi£ferent  index  of  the  height  of  the  pass,  as 
the  day  was  stormy.  We  are  still  to  look  for  the  glowing  pictures 
drawn  of  California.    As  yet,  barrenness  and  dt^^V^V\a\!L  \i^\\  ^\l'i\x 
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reign.  We  longed  to  stumble  upon  the  rancherias,  with  their  fiodra 
of  fat  sheep  and  cattle.  Meat  of  horses,  may  be  rery  palatable 
when  fat,  but  ours  are  poor  and  tough,  and  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger  with  such  indiflferent  food. 

Early  in  the  day's  march,  we  met  two  Indians,  a  man  and  wo- 
man; they  could  give  us  no  information  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  They  continued  on  with  the  ut- 
most indifference,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  fear  or  astonishment  at  this 
sudden  apparition  of  ragged  blue-coats.  They  had  fine  athletic 
£gures,  but  were  prematurely  wrinkled  from  poverty  and  ezpoaure 
to  cold. 

December  2  and  3. — Wq  commenced  to  ascend  another  'divide," 
and  as  we  approached  the  summit  the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it 
was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grass.  On  both  sides,  the  ever- 
green oak  grew  luxuriantly,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the 
States,  we  saw  what  would  even  there  be  called  large  trees* 
Emerging  from  these,  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Aqua  Caliente,  waving  with  yellow  grass,  where  we  expect- 
ed to  find  the  rancheria  owned  by  an  American  named  Warner. 

As  we  passed,  crows  and  wolves  were  seen  in   numbers. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  ascended  the  hills  to  the  north  covered 
with  mezquite,  cstafiat;  &c.  Our  progress  was  slow  and  painful; 
we  thought  Warner's  rancheria  never  would  open  on  our  eager 
sight,  when  suddenly  it  burst  upon  our  view  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
We  were  mistaken  for  Indians,  and  soon  were  seen  horsemen  at 
full  speed  driving  off  cattle  and  horses  to  the  mountains.  We 
quickened  our  pace  to  arrest  this  proceeding.  The  rancheria  was 
in  charge  of  a  young  fellow  from  New  Hampshire,  named  Marshall. 
We  ascertained  from  him  that  his  employer  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Americans  in  San  Diego,  that  the  Mexicans  were  still  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  except  that  port,  San  Francisco,  and 
Monterey;  that  we  were  near  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  stronghold, 
whence  he  drew  his  supplies  of  men,  cattle  and  horses,  and  that 
we  were  now  in  possession  of  the  great  pass  to  Sonora,  by  which 
he  expected  to  retreat,  if  defeated,  to  send  his  prisoners  if  success- 
ful, and  to  communicate  with  Mexico. 

To  appease  hunger,  however,  was  the  first  consideration.  Seven 
of  my  men  eat,  at  one    singAe   mei\,  «l  I^lV.  txAl  ^town  sheep.     Our 
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figaor  *WAS  a  deserter  from  an  English  merchantmaD,  and  had  lived 
im  the  neighboring  mountains  some  ten  years;  during  this  time  he 
hkJi  acquired  a  little  property,  and  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  but 
die  sailor  was  visible  in  all  his  acts.  Before  night  Mr.  Beel  had 
Bade  good  use  of  his  keys,  and  shone  in  his  true  colors  as  sailor 
Bill. 

We  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  looked  forward  with  some 
^casarc  to  the  idea  of  once  more  entering  a  house,  with  a  blazing 
ire  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  In  the  last  two  items  we  were 
entirely  satisfied,  but  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  no  fire,  the  only 
chioiney  about  the  rancheria  being  in  the  kitchen. 

The  dragoons  took  the  dinner  intended  for  the  officers,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  stand,  cracking  our  heels  in  the  cold  damp  chapel, 
BOW  converted  into  a  hall,  for  two  hours,  before  the  Signor,  or 
mther  Sailor  Bill,  could  cook  another  dinner. 

The  appearance  of  desolation  which  the  rancheria  presents  is 
little  calculated  to  impress  us  with  favorable  notions  of  the  agri- 
eiftltiiral  resources  of  this  part  of  California.  Tlie  land  in  the  nar- 
P0W  Tallcys  is  good,  but  surrounded  every  where  by  high  barren 
^aonntains,  and  where  the  land  is  good,  the  seasons  are  too  dry  for 
Men  to  attempt  cultivation  without  facilities  for  irrigation. 

December  6. — ^A  cold  rainy  day,  and  the  naked  Indians  of  the 
rancheria  gathered  around  our  fires.     We  marched  from  the  ran- 
cberia  of  San  Isabel  to  that  of  Santa  Maria.     On  the  way  we  met 
Capt.  Gillespie,  Lieut.  Beale,  and  Midshipman  Duncan  of  the  navy, 
with  a  party  of  thirty-five  men,  sent  from  San  Diego  with  a  de- 
spatch to  Oen.  Kearny.     We  arrived  at  the  rancheria  after  dark, 
where  we  heard  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  nine  miles  distant,  and 
not  finding  any  grass  about  the  rancheria,  we  pushed  on  and  en- 
camped in  a  caiion  two  miles  below.     It  was  long  after  night  when 
we  halted,  and  though  there  may  have  been  plenty  of  grass,  we 
could  not  find  it.     Besides  the  rain,  a  heavy  fog  obscured  the  land- 
scape, and  little  could  be  seen  of  the  country  during  the  day's  jour- 
neying; what  we  did  see,  however,  did  not  impress  us  favorably  as 
to  its  fertility. 

Although  Jthis  was  the  rainy  season,  no  flowing  streams  were 
Grossed  after  leaving  the  San  Isabel,  and  the  ground  was  destitute 
of   grass.     Our  camp  was  in  a  valley^  ovaT^io^w  \9\V^  V^^^i^^  ^^^ 
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trees  and  other  shrubbery;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  their 
character. 

A  party  under  Lieut.  Hammond  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  eae- 
my,  reported  to  be  near  at  hand.  By  some  accident  the  party  wis 
discovered,  and  the  enemy  placed  on  the  qui  vive.  We  were  now 
on  the  main  road  to  San  Diego,  all  the  ^'by-ways"  being  in  oar 
rear,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  attack  the  enemyi 
and  force  a  passage.  About  2  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  call  to  horse  vis 
sounded. 

December  6. — We  marched  nine  miles  before  day-break  over  a 
hilly  country,  leaving  our  packs  to  come  on  in  the  rear.  The  ge- 
neral invited  Mr.  Warner  and  myself  to  ride  with  him,  and  taking 
four  of  my  party,  I  left  Messrs.  Bestor  and  Stanly  with  the  rest, 
six  in  number,  to  take  care  of  the  baggage,  and  look  after  the  in- 
struments and  notes. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  not  known 
to  us,  his  fires  shone  brightly.  The  general  and  his  party  were  in 
advance,  preceded  9nly  by  the  advanced  guard  of  twelve  men  under 
Captain  Johnston.  He  ordered  a  trot,  then  a  charge,  and  soon  we 
found  ourselves  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  a  largely 
superior  force. 

For  an  account  of  this  engagement,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  official  report  of  the  general,  which  has  been  published.  The 
subjoined  topographical  sketch  will  show  the  first  and  second  pon- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  and  his  final  rout.  As  day  dawned,  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  and  wc  commenced  collecting  our  dead  and  wounded. 
We  found  18  of  our  officers  and  men  were  killed  on  the  field,  and 
13  wounded. 

Amongst  the  killed  were  Captains  Moore  and  Johnston,  and 
Lieutenant  Hammond  of  the  1st  dragoons. 

The  general,  Capt.  Gillespie,  Capt.  Gibson,  Lieut.  Warner,  anJ 
Mr.  Ilobideau  badly  wounded. 

A  large  body  of  horsemen  were  seen  in  our  rear,  and  fears  were 
entertained  lest  Major  Swords  and  the  baggage  should  fall  inio 
their  hands.  The  general  directed  me  to  take  a  party  of  men  anil 
go  back  for  Major  Swords  and  his  party.  We  met  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  hill,  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  first  position.  Return- 
ing^  I  scoured  the  village  lo  looV.  loi  \\)i^  ii.^^\^\i\^^^>wv\^\,  U« 
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Ggnor  was  a  deserter  from  an  English  merchantman^  and  had  lired 
in  the  neighboring  mountains  some  ten  years;  during  this  time  he 
had  acquired  a  little  property,  and  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  hut 
tte  sailor  was  risible  in  all  his  acts.  Before  night  Mr.  Beel  had 
Bmde  good  use  of  his  keys,  and  shone  in  his  true  colors  as  sailor 
Bill. 

We  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  looked  forward  with  some 
pleasure  to  the  idea  of  once  more  entering  a  house,  with  a  blazing 
fire  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  In  the  last  two  items  we  were 
entirely  satisfied,  but  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  no  fire,  the  only 
chimney  about  the  rancheria  being  in  the  kitchen. 

The  dragoons  took  the  dinner  intended  for  the  officers,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  stand,  cracking  our  heels  in  the  cold  damp  chapel, 
BOW  conrerted  into  a  hall,  for  two  hours,  before  the  Signer,  or 
nther  Sailor  Bill,  could  cook  another  dinner. 

The  appearance  of  desolation  which  the  rancheria  presents  is 
little  calculated  to  impress  us  with  favorable  notions  of  the  agri- 
cultiiral  resources  of  this  part  of  California.  Tlie  land  in  the  nar- 
row valleys  is  good,  but  surrounded  every  where  by  high  barren 
vonatains,  and  where  the  land  is  good,  the  seasons  are  too  dry  for 
men  to  attempt  cultivation  without  facilities  for  irrigation. 

December  6. — A  cold  rainy  day,  and  the  naked  Indians  of  the 
rancheria  gathered  around  our  fires.  We  marched  from  the  ran- 
cheria of  San  Isabel  to  that  of  Santa  Maria.  On  the  way  we  met 
Capt.  Gillespie,  Lieut.  Beale,  and  Midshipman  Duncan  of  the  navy, 
with  a  party  of  thirty-five  men,  sent  from  San  Diego  with  a  de- 
spatch to  Oen.  Kearny.  We  arrived  at  the  rancheria  after  dark, 
where  we  heard  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  nine  miles  distant,  and 
not  finding  any  grass  about  the  rancheria,  we  pushed  on  and  en- 
camped in  a  cauon  two  miles  below.  It  was  long  after  night  when 
we  halted,  and  though  there  may  have  been  plenty  of  grass,  we 
could  not  find  it.  Besides  the  rain,  a  heavy  fog  obscured  the  land- 
scape, and  little  could  be  seen  of  the  country  during  the  day's  jour- 
neying; what  we  did  see,  however,  did  not  impress  us  favorably  as 
to  its  fertility. 

Although  jthis  was  the  rainy  season,  no  flowing  streams  were 
crossed  after  leaving  the  San  Isabel,  and  the  ground  was  destitute 
of  grass.    Our  camp  was  in  a  valley^  ovat^iQ^ti  V\>^  \^\^^  ^"^^ 
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watering  then  commencedyupon  the  success  of  which  depended  the 
pMsibility  of  their  advancing  with  us  a  foot  further. 

Two  buckets  for  each  animal  were  allowed.  At  10,  a.  m.,  when 
my  turn  came.  Captain  Moore  had  succeeded,  by  great  exertions, 
ia  opening  another  well,  and  the  one  already  opened  began  to  flow 
more  freely,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  could  aflford  to  give  each 
animal  as  much  as  it  could  drink.  The  poor  brutes,  none  of  which 
had  tasted  water  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  some  not  for  the  last 
sixty,  clustered  round  the  well  and  scrambled  for  precedence. 

At  12  o'clock  I  had  watered  all  my  animals,  thirty -seven  in  num* 
hety  and  turned  over  the  well  to  Captain  Moore. 

The  animals  still  had  an  aching  void  to  fill,  and  all  night  was 
heard  the  munching  of  sticks,  and  their  piteous  cries  for  more  con- 
genial food. 

November  27  and  28. — To-day  we  started  a  few  minutes  after 
sunrise.  Our  course  was  a  winding  one,  to  avoid  the  sand-drifts. 
The  Mexicans  had  informed  us  that  the  waters  of  the  salt  lake, 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  were  too  salt  to  use,  but  other 
information  led  us  to  think  the  intelligence  was  wrong.  We  ac- 
cordingly tried  to  reach  it;  about  3,  p.  m.,  we  disengaged  ourselves 
from  the  sand  and  went  due  (magnetic)  west,  over  an  immense 
level  of  clay  detritus,  hard  and  smooth  as  a  bowling  green. 

The  desert  was  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  now  and  then  an 
Ephedra,  CEnothera,  or  bunches  of  Aristida  were  seen,  and  occasion- 
ally the  level  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  Obione  canescens,  and 
a  low  bush  with  small  oval  plaited  leaves,  unknown. 

The  heavy  sand  had  proved  too  much  for  many  horses  and  some 
mules,  and  till  the  efforts  of  their  drivers  could  bring  them  no  far- 
ther than  the  middle  of  this  dreary  desert.  About  8  o'clock,  as 
we  approached  the  lake,  the  stench  of  dead  animals  confirmed  the 
reports  of  the  Mexicans  and  put  to  flight  all  hopes  of  our  being 
able  to  use  the^ater. 

The  basin  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  at  night,  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The  water  had 
receded  to  a  pool,  diminished  to  one  half  its  size,  and  the  approach 
to  it  was  through  a  thich  soapy  quagmire.  It  was  wholly  unfit  for 
man  or  brute,  and  we  studiously  kept  the  latter  from  it,  thinking^ 
that  the  use  of  it  would  but  aggravate  iVievt  \\iVL%\.« 
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at  San  Diego,  39  miles  distant,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  there 
for  the  means  of  conveying  our  wounded.  Early  in  the  day,  Oo- 
dey,  with  a  few  picked  men,  was  on  his  way  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  that  place. 

Our  position  was  defensible,  but  the  groundy  covered  with  rocki 
and  cacti,  made  it  difficult  to  get  a  smooth  place  to  rest,  even  for 
the  wounded.  The  night  was  cold  and  damp,  and  notwithstandiag 
our  excessive  fatigues  of  the  day  and  night  previous,  sleep  was  im- 
possible. 

December  7. — Day  dawned  on  the  most  tattered  and  ill-fed  de- 
tachment of  men  that  ever  the  United  States  mustered  under  her 
colors.     The  enemy's  pickets  and  a  portion  of  his  force  were  sees 
in  front.     The  sick,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  Orifii| 
were    doing  well,  and  the  general  enabled  to    mount  his  hone. 
The  order  to  march  was  given,  and  we  moved  off  to  offer  the  enesy 
battle,  accompanied  by  our  wounded,  and  the  whole  of  our  pacb. 
The  ambulances  grated  on  the  ground,  and  the  sufferings   of  the 
wounded  were  very  digressing.     We  had  made  for  them  the  most 
conifortajble  conveyance  we  could,  and  such  as  it  was,  we  were  in- 
debted principally  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  three  remaining  moon- 
tain  men  of  the  party,  Peterson,  Londeau,and  Perrot.     Thefourthi 
the  brave  Fran<;ois  Menard,  had  lost  his  life  in  the  fight  of  the  day 
before.     The  general  resumed  the  command,  placing  Captain  Tor- 
ner,  of  the  dragoons,  in  command  of  the  remnant  of  dragoons,  which 
were  consolidated  into  one  company. 

Arranging  our  wounded  and  the  packs  in  the  centre,  we  marched 
towards  San  Diego  in  the  direction  of  the  San  Barnardo  rancherit} 
taking  the  right  hand  road  over  the  hills,  and  leaving  the  river  San 
Barnardo  to  the  left.  The  enemy  retired  as  we  advanced.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  San  Barnardo,  we  watered  our  horsei 
and  killed  chickens  for  the  sick.  The  rancheria  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Snooks,  an  Englishman;  it  was  deserted  except  by  a  fev 
Indians. 

Finding  no  grass  about  the  rancheria,  we  moved  on  towards  the 
bed  of  the  river,  driving  many  cattle  before  us.  We  had  scarcely 
left  the  house  and  proceeded  more  than  a  mile,  when  a  cloud  of 
cavalry  debouched  from  the  hills  in  our  rear,  and  a  portion  of  then 
dashed  at  full  speed  to  occup'j  ^iVvXWi^  \N'V\OtvNs^\si\3A\.^^'8«..^^liile 
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be  remainder  threatened  our  rear.  Thirty  or  forty  of  them  got 
lossession  of  the  hill,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drive  them  from  it. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  small  party  of  six  or  eight^upon  whom 
he  Californians  delivered  their  fire;  and  strange  to  say,  not  one 
if  our  men  fell.     The  capture  of  the  hill  was  then  but  the  work  of 

moment,  and  when  we  reached  the  crest,  the  Californians  had 
lounted  their  horses  and  were  in  full  flight.  We  did  not  lose  a 
lan  in  the  skirmish,  but  they  had  several  badly  wounded.  By  this 
lovement  we  lost  our  cattle,  and  were  convinced  that  if  we  at- 
empted  any  further  progress  with  the  ambulances  we  must  lose  our 
ick  and  our  packs.  It  was  impossible  to  move  in  the  open  field 
rith  these  encumbrances,  against  an  enemy  more  than  twice  our 
umber,  and  all  superbly  mounted.  The  general,  therefore,  deter- 
lined  to  halt  for  tne  night,  to  have  the  wounds  of  the  sick  redressed, 
nd  then  to  cut  our  way  to  San  Diego. 

December  8. — We  bored  holes  for  water,  and  killed  the  fattest 
f  our  mules  for  meat.  In  the  morning  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
ito  our  camp,  informing  us  that  An«1res  Pico,  the  commander  of 
le  Mexican  forces,  had  just  captured  four  Americans,  and  wished 
I  exchange  them  for  a  like  number  of  Californians.  We  had  but 
ne  to  exchange,  and  with  this  fellow  I  was  sent  to  meet  Andres 
ico,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  gentlemanly  looking  and  rather  hand- 
>me  man. 

The  conversation  was  short;  for  I  saw  the  man  he  wished  to  ex- 
haoge  was  Burgess,  one  of  those  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
J  San  Diego,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  know  the  result  of 
is  mission.  Taking  rather  a  contemptuous  leave  of  his  late  cap- 
srs,  he  informed  us  of  the  safe  arrival  of  himself  and  Godey  at 
an  Diego.  He  also  stated  that  when  captured,  his  party,  consist* 
ig  of  himself  and  two  others,  on  their  return  from  San  Diego,  had 
reviously  "cached"  their  letters  under  a  tree,  which  he  pointed 
ut;  but  on  subsequent  examination,  we  found  the  letters  had  been, 
bstracted. 

Our  wounded  were  still  in  no  condition  to  move;  to    have  at- 
empted   to  transport  them  would    have  required  one  half  of  our 
ighting  force,  and  it  was  decided  most  expedient  to  wait  until  they 
lould  be  carried  on  horseback.     At  night,  L\e\iL\.^ti^tiV  ^^i\^^  <^^  ^"^ 
10 
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reign.  We  longed  to  stumble  upon  the  rancherias,  with  their  flockf 
of  fat  sheep  and  cattle.  Meat  of  horses,  may  be  very  palatable 
when  fat,  but  ours  are  poor  and  tough,  and  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  tke 
cravings  of  hunger  with  such  indifferent  food. 

Early  in  the  day's  march,  we  met  two  Indians,  a  man  and  wo- 
man; they  could  give  us  no  information  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  They  continued  on  with  the  ut- 
most indifference,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  fear  or  astonishment  at  tbis 
sudden  apparition  of  ragged  blue-coats.  They  had  fine  athletic 
£gures,  but  were  prematurely  wrinkled  from  poverty  and  ezposve 
to  cold. 

December  2  and  3. — Wq  commenced  to  ascend  another  ''divide," 
and  as  we  approached  the  summit  the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it 
was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grass.  On  both  sides,  the  ever- 
green oak  grew  luxuriantly,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  tke 
States,  we  saw  what  would  even  there  be  called  large  treei. 
Emerging  from  these,  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Aqua  Caliente,  waving  with  yellow  grass,  where  we  expect- 
ed to  find  the  rancheria  owned  by  an  American  named  Warner. 

As  we  passed,  crows  and  wolves  were  seen  in   numbers. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  ascended  the  hills  to  the  north  covered 
with  mezquite,  estafiat;  &c.  Our  progress  was  slow  and  painfal; 
we  thought  Warner's  rancheria  never  would  open  on  our  eager 
sight,  when  suddenly  it  burst  upon  our  view  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
We  were  mistaken  for  Indians,  and  soon  were  seen  horsemen  it 
full  speed  driving  off  cattle  and  horses  to  the  mountains.  We 
quickened  our  pace  to  arrest  this  proceeding.  The  rancheria  vM 
in  charge  of  a  young  fellow  from  New  Hampshire,  named  MarshiH' 
We  ascertained  from  him  that  his  employer  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Americans  in  San  Diego,  that  the  Mexicans  were  still  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  except  that  port,  San  Francisco,  and 
Monterey;  that  we  were  near  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  stronghold, 
whence  he  drew  his  supplies  of  men,  cattle  and  horses,  and  thit 
we  were  now  in  possession  of  the  great  pass  to  Sonora,  by  which 
he  expected  to  retreat,  if  defeated,  to  send  his  prisoners  if  success- 
ful, and  to  communicate  with  Mexico. 

To  appease  hunger,  however,  \v^s\\\e  ?ix^V  ec^w^uleration.     Seren 
of  my  men  eat,  at  one    sing\e    meTiA,  ^  U\.  ^m\\  ^^c^^xv  ^^t^.   ^^^ 
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ed  in  the  charge,  and  formed,  in  the  shape  of  a  gravy-soup,  an 
eeable  substitute  for  the  poor  steaks  of  our  worn  down  brutes, 
which  we  had  been  feeding  for  a  number  of  days. 
)octor  Griffin  gave  the  welcome  information  that  all  the  sick, 
two,  were  able  to  get  in  the  saddle,  and  orders  were  given  to 
*ch  the  next  morning. 

I'here  was  little  expectation  that  Carson  and   Lieutenant  Beale 
aid  succeed   in  reaching  San   Diego;  the   hiding  place  pointed 
by  Burgess  was  examined,  and  the  letters  from  San  Diego  were 
found. 

Ve  were  all  reposing  quietly,  but  not  sleeping,  waiting  for  the 
ak  of  day,  when  we  were  to  go  down  and  give  the  enemy  an- 
er  defeat.  One  of  the  men,  in  the  part  of  the  camp  assigned  to 
defence,  reported  that  he  heard  a  man  speaking  in  English.  In 
ew  minutes  we  heard  the  tramp  of  a  column,  followed  by  the 
.1  of  the  sentinel.  It  was  a  detachment  of  100  tars  and  80  ma- 
es  under  Lieutenant  Gray,  sent  to  meet  us  by  Commodore  Stock- 
,  from  whom  we  learned  that  Lieutenant  Beale,  Carson,  and  the 
lian  had  arrived  safely  at  San  Diego.  The  detachment  left  San 
*go  on  the  night  of  the  9,  cached  themselves  during  the  day 
the  10th,  and  joined  us  on  the  night  of  that  day.  These  gallant 
lows  busied  themselves  till  day  distributing  their  provisions  and 
thes  to  our  naked  and  hungry  people. 

December  11. — The  junction  of  our  forces  was  a  complete  sur- 
se  to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  sun  rose  but  a  small  squadron 
horse  was  to  be  seen  at  Stokes's  rancheria.  They  had  fled  pre- 
itately  leaving  most  of  the  cattle  behind  them,  for  which  we 
1  been  contending  for  the  last  three  days.  None  of  our  men 
re  mounted — theirs  were  all  mounted;  and  why  they  should  have 
t  their  stock  is  inconceivable.  It  was  certainly  not  incompati- 
with  their  safety  to  have  carried  them  all  away.  The  only  way 
accounting  for  it  is,  by  supposing  our  night  attack  had  filled 
m  with  the  unnecessary  fear  of  being  surprised.  We  drove  the 
tie  before  us. 

)ar  march  was  in   close  order,  over  a  road   leading  through  a 
ling  country  of  light  black  soil,  destitute  of  trees,  and  without 
ter,  covered  with  oats  indigenous  to  the  ^oW^ti^nsi  I^VtvV^  ^%r 
\     The  grass  in  protected  places  waa  aptouVvu^'^^i^i^i  xv^V.  va.  vAr 


ficient  quantity  to  a£ford  grazing  to  our  stock.  After  marching 
twelve  miles  we  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  Signor  Alvarado,  a 
person  who  was  in  the  fight  against  us.  The  women  and  children 
had  fled  to  the  mountains,  leaving  plenty  of  turkies,  chickens, 
goats  and  sheep  behind;  also  two  casks  of  wine,  the  produce  of 
the  country.  The  havoc  committed  on  the  comestibles  was  im- 
mense; the  sheep  not  killed  were  driven  by  us  into  San  Diego. 
The  owner  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  broken  it.  • 

The  navy  took  a  prisoner  at  this  house  as  they  marched  to  meet 
vs.  He  gave  us  much  information,  and  was  then  liberated.  He 
stated  that  Pico's  force  consisted  of  160  men,  100  of  which  were 
drawn  from  the  Pueblo,  and  the  balance  from  the  surrounding 
eountry.  We  subsequently  received  authentic  accounts  that  bis 
number  was  180  men  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  that  100  additional 
.  men  were  sent  him  from  the  Pueblo,  who  reached  his  camp  on  the 
7th. 

There  was  a  fine  spring  at  this  rancheria,  and  another  two  miles 
Ibelow  it. 

On  the  hill,  before  reaching  the  rancheria,  the  Pacific  opened  for 
the  first  time  to  our  view,  the  sight  producing  strange  but  agreeable 
emotions.  One  of  the  mountain  men  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean 
before,  opened  his  arms  and  exclaimed:  ^^  Lord!  there  is  a  great 
prairie  without  a  tree." 

December  12. — We  followed-  the  Soliilad  through  a  deep  fertile 
valley  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Here  we  ascended  to  the  left  a 
steep  hill  to  the  table  lands,  which,  keeping  for  a  few  miles,  we  de- 
scended into  a  waterless  valley,  leading  into  False  Bay  at  a  point 
distant  two  or  three  miles  from  San  Diego.  At  this  place  we  were 
in  view^  of  the  fort  overlooking  the  town  of  Sau  Diego  and  the  bar- 
ren waste  which  surrounds  it. 

The  town  consists  of  a  few  adobe  houses,  two  or  three  of  wbick 
only  have  plank  floors.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  on 
a  sand  flat,  two  miles  wide,  reaching  fiom  the  heail  of  San  Diego 
bay  to  False  bay.  A  high  promontory,  of  nearl)  the  same  widthj 
runs  into  the  sea  four  or  five  miles,  and  is  connected  by  the  ilit 
with  the  main  land.  The  road  to  the  hide  houses  leads  on  the  tasi 
side  of  this  promontory,  auJL  a\>i^^^\.  ol  vV^va.  W^  l\\\^^\.^  G^^v^cess 
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gnor  was  a  deserter  from  an  English  merchantman^  and  had  lired 
the  neighboring  mountains  some  ten  years;  during  this  time  he 
id  acquired  a  little  property,  and  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  hut 
e  sailor  was  Tisible  in  all  bis  acts.  Before  night  Mr.  Beel  had 
ade  good  use  of  his  keys,  and  shone  in  his  true  colors  as  sailor 
ill. 

We  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  looked  forward  with  some 
easare  to  the  idea  of  once  more  entering  a  house,  with  a  blazing 
e  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.     In  the  last  two  items  we  were 
itirely  satisfied,  but  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  no  fire,  the  only 
limney  about  the  rancheria  being  in  the  kitchen. 
The  dragoons  took  the  dinner  intended  for  the  officers,  and  we 
ere  obliged  to  stand,  cracking  our  heels  in  the  cold  damp  chapel, 
>w  converted   into  a  hall,  for  two  hours,  before  the  Signer,  or 
ther  Sailor  Bill,  could  cook  another  dinner. 
The  appearance  of  desolation  which  the  rancheria  presents  is 
fctlc  calculated  to  impress  us  with  favorable  notions  of  the  agri- 
iltnral  resources  of  this  part  of  California.     Tlie  land  in  the  nar- 
iw  valleys  is  good,  but  surrounded  every  where  by  high  barren 
ouatains,  and  where  the  land  is  good,  the  seasons  are  too  dry  for 
en  to  attempt  cultivation  without  facilities  for  irrigation. 
December  5. — A  cold  rainy  day,  and  the  naked  Indians  of  the 
incheria  gathered  around  our  fires.     We  marched  from  the  ran- 
leria  of  San  Isabel  to  that  of  Santa  Maria.     On  the  way  we  met 
apt.  Gillespie,  Lieut.  Beale,  and  Midshipman  Duncan  of  the  navy, 
ith  a  party  of  thirty-five  men,  sent  from  San  Diego  with  a  de- 
imtch  to  Oen.  Kearny.     We  arrived  at  the  rancheria  after  dark, 
here  we  heard  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  nine  miles  distant,  and 
ot  finding  any  grass  about  the  rancheria,  we  pushed   on  and  en- 
imped  in  a  cauon  two  miles  below.     It  was  long  after  night  when 
e  halted,  and   though  there  may  have  been  plenty  of  grass,  we 
Duld  not  find  it.     Besides  the  rain,  a  heavy  fog  obscured  the  land- 
:ape,  and  little  could  be  seen  of  the  country  during  the  day's  jour- 
eying;  what  we  did  see,  however,  did  not  impress  us  favorably  as 
>  its  fertility. 
Although  ^this  was  the   rainy  season,  no  flowing  streams  were 
rossed  after  leaving  the  San  Isabel,  and  the  ground  ^^%  ^^^nIvVs^^ 
f  grass.     Our  camp  was  in  a  valley  >  ov^Tf^iQ^ii  V\\^  \w^{»^  ^''^ 
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trees  and  other  shrubbery;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  their 
character. 

A  party  under  Lieut.  Hammond  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  eae- 
my,  reported  to  be  near  at  hand.  By  some  accident  the  party  wti 
discovered^  and  the  enemy  placed  on  the  qui  vive.  We  were  now 
on  the  main  road  to  San  Diego,  all  the  ^^by-ways"  being  in  our 
reari  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  attack  the  enemyi 
and  force  a  passage.  About  2  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  call  to  horse  vas 
sounded. 

December  6. — We  marched  nine  miles  before  day-break  over  a 
hilly  country,  leaving  our  packs  to  come  on  in  the  rear.  The  ge- 
neral invited  Mr.  Warner  and  myself  to  ride  with  him,  and  taking 
four  of  my  party,  I  left  Messrs.  Bestor  and  Stanly  with  the  rest, 
six  in  number,  to  take  care  of  the  baggage,  and  look  after  the  ia- 
struments  and  notes. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  not  known 
to  us,  his  fires  shone  brightly.  The  general  and  his  party  were  in 
advance,  preceded  9nly  by  the  advanced  guard  of  twelve  men  ander 
Captain  Johnston.  He  ordered  a  trot,  then  a  charge,  and  soon  we 
found  ourselves  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  a  largely 
superior  force. 

For  an  account  of  this  engagement,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  official  report  of  the  general,  which  has  been  published.  The 
subjoined  topographical  sketch  will  show  the  first  and  second  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  his  final  rout.  As  day  dawned,  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  and  wc  commenced  collecting  our  dead  and  wounded. 
We  found  18  of  our  officers  and  men  were  killed  on  the  field,  and 
13  wounded. 

Amongst  the  killed  were  Captains  Moore  and  Johnston,  and 
Lieutenant  Hammond  of  the  1st  dragoons. 

The  general,  Capt.  Gillespie,  Capt.  Gibson,  Lieut.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Robideau  badly  wounded. 

A  large  body  of  horsemen  were  seen  in  our  rear,  and  fears  were 
entertained  lest  Major  Swords  and  the  baggage  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  The  general  directed  me  to  take  a  party  of  men  ami 
go  back  for  Major  Swords  and  his  party.  We  met  at  the  foot  of 
thc&rbi  hill,  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  first  position.  Return- 
i^g;  I  scoured  the  village  lo  look  loi  Wv^  ^^^\^xw\^^^^xw\^\,  V^^ 
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and  the  sloop  Portsmouth  are  at  anchor.  The  hide  houses  are 
m  collection  of  store  houses  where  the  hides  of  cattle  are  packed 
before  being  shipped;  this  article  forming  the  only  trade  of  the 
little  town. 

The  bay  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  indenting  the  land  some  four 
or  five  milesy  easily  defended,  and  having  twenty  feet  of  water  at 
<Iie  lowest  tide.  The  rise  is  said  to  be  five  feet,  making  the  greatest 
water  twenty-five  feet. 

Standing  on  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  town,  and  looking  to 
the  northeast,  I  saw  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  a  fine  large  building 
BOW  deserted.  The  Rio  San  Diego  runs  under  ground  in  a  direct 
eonise  from  the  mission  to  the  town,  and  sweeping  around  the  hill| 
discharges  itself  into  the  bay.  Its  original  debouche  was  into 
Falte  bay,  where,  meeting  the  waters  rolling  in  from  the  seaward| 
m  bar  was  formed  by  the  deposite  of  sand,  making  the  entrance  of 
False  bay  impracticable. 

Well  grounded  fears  are  entertained  that  the  immense  quantity  of 
sand  discharged  by  this  river  will  materially  injure,  if  it  does  not 
destroy  the  harbor  of  San  Diego;  but  this  evil  could  be  arrested  at 
a  slight  cost,  compared  with  the    objects  to  be  obtained.     At  pre- 
sent San  Diego  is,    all  things    considered,  perhaps    one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  coast  from  Callao  to    Puget's    Sound,  w^ith  a  single 
exception,  that  of  San  Francisco.     In  the    opinion  of  some  intelli- 
.  gent  navy  officers,  it  is  preferable  even  to  this.     The  harbor  of  San 
.Firancisco  has  more  water,  but  that  of  San  Diego  has  a  more  uniform 
.'cliiiiiate,  better  anchorage,  and  perfect  security    from  winds  in  any 
■'jliretoon.     However,  the    commercial    metropolis    must  be  at  San 
^raacisco,  owing  to  the  greater  extent  and  superiority  of  the  coun-    • 
ry adjacent,  watered  by  the    rivers   Sacramento  and  San  Joachimi 
il&S  indeed  San  Diego  should  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  railroad 
efading  by  the  route  of  the  Gila  to  the  Del  Norte,  and    thence  to 
ll^  Hississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 
I*' The  rain  fell  in  torrents  as  we  entered  the    town,  and  it  was  my 
mngnlar  fate  here,  as  in  Santa  Fe,  to  be  quartered  in  the  calaboosci 
S'tniserable  hut,  of  one   room,  some  40  x  30  feet    square.     A  huge 
Wid  gun  was  mounted  in  this  hovel,  looking  through  an  embrasure 
to  the  westward.     In  this  building  I  was  \.o\A  \.\v"^\.\  ^<a>A^  ^V^^  ^^'^ 
party  and  my  instruments  safely. 
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We  preferred  the  open  air  and  the  muddy  plaza,  saturated  witb 
all  sorts  of  filth,  to  this  wretched  hole;  but  having  no  alternative, 
our  chronometers  and  instruments  were  stowed  in  it  and  guarded 
by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Btstor.  I  went  off  to  accept  from  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  friend  the  first  bed  I  had  seen  in  many  months. 
About  midnight  there  was  one  of  those  false  alarms  which  ever  and 
anon  disturbed  this  goodly  town.  Four  burly  fellows  rushed  to 
man  this  gun,  but  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  opposed  hj 
Mr.  Bestor  and  two  or  three  of  my  party.  But  for  this  timely  re- 
sistance,  my  whole  little  stock  of  chronometers,  barometer,  &c.} 
would  have  been  totally  destroyed.  In  the  morning,  through  the 
kind  exertions  of  my  friend,  Captain  Gillespie,  I  was  enabled  to 
get  a  house  with  two  rooms,  the  only  unoccupied  quarters  in  the 
town.  Foreseeing  employment  of  a  diJQferent  nature,  my  little 
party  occupied  themselves  busily  in  collecting  and  bringing  up  the 
notes  of  our  field-work. 

On  the  28th  December  I  received  notification  from  General 
Kearny  to  leave  my  party  in  San  Diego  and  report  to  him  for  duty, 
as  the  acting  adjutant  general  of  the  forces;  Captain  Turner,  his 
adjutant  general,  having  been  assij^jned  by  him  to  the  commandof 
the  remnant  of  the  company  of  the  1st  dragoons. 

Lt.  Warner  was  still  too  unwell,  from  the  wounds  received  at 
San  Pasqual,  to  accompany  us,  or  to  commence  the  survey  of 
San  Diego  bay.  Wihhing  to  have  a  secure  place  to  deposite  my  in- 
struments, notes,  isic.j  I  applit'd  to  Captain  Diipont  to  give  them 
a  place  on  board  the  Cyanc.  IF.j  granted  this  request  and  kindly 
insisted  that  Mr.  Bestor  and  Mr.  Stanly  should  a^so  go  on  board, 
where  they  could  pursue  their  ^voik  unmolested. 

I  should  be  very  un<;ratf  ful  if  I  did  not  here  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  Captain  Diipont,  and  all  the  olfictrs  of  the  navy  with 
whom  we  were  thrown  in  contact,  for  the  uniform  kindness  andthtJ 
generous  hospitality  with  whi«'h  thry  always  supplied  our  personal 
wants,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  rendered  assistance  in 
any  public  enterprise. 

My  work  as  topographical  engineer  rnay  bo  considered  to  end  at 
this  place;  and  that   portion    of  the  map    embraced    between  San    ■ 
Diego  and  the  Pueblo  or  C\uAvu\  Ae  \o^  A^u^cles  is    compiled froin 
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Kisting  maps,  with  slight  alterations  made  by  myself  from  a  yiew 
f  the  ground,  without  the  aid  of  instruments. 

The  coast  is  taken  from  old  Spanish  charts,  published  in  Madrid 
a  1825,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Captain  Wilkes.  The  harbor  of 
•an  Diego  has  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  of 
be  royal  navy,  whose  determination  of  the  longitude  of  the  spit  to 
ie  south  of  Punta  Loma,  published  in  his  ^'voyage  round  the 
rorld,"  has  been  adopted,  in  the  absence  of  time  or  instruments  to 
nablu  me  to  make  the  requisite  observations. 

The  longitude  of  the  same  point  by  Malispina  117^  17',  and  the 
hroDometric  longitude  brought  by  myself  from  my  last  station 
ver  the  mountains,  where  lunar  distances  were  observed,  117^  14'; 
ut  I  have  not  hesitated  to  take  the  results  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher^ 
Ithough  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  his  observations. 

Malispina's  observations  were  made  long  since,  and  the  results 
rom  the  chronometers  brought  overland  by  me  are  liable  to  objec- 
tons:  first,  from  the  imperfection  in  the  determination  of  my  inter- 
lediate  stations  by  lunar  distances,  and,  next,  from  the  disturb- 
nces  to  which  the  chronometers  were  subjected  in  the  battle  of 
be  6th  December,  and  the  skirmish  of  the  7th,  but  more  particu- 
irly  the  last,  where  a  sudden  charge  was  made  in  an  open  plain 
n  our  baggage  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  harbor  was  originally  explored  by  Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1603, 
ut  no  settlement  was  made  at  San  Diego  until  1769. 

Vessels  may  ride  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  perfectly  land-locked, 
ut  in  very  heavy  southerly  gales  some  inconvenience  may  be  felt 
7  those  not  provided  with  good  ground  tackle,  from  the  immense 
olumes  of  kelp  driven  into  the  harbor. 

The  kelp  (fucus  giganteus)  occupies  a  space  in  front  of  the  har- 
or  some  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide.  At  a  distance,  I 
3ok  the  kelp  for  a  low  island,  but  was  informed  of  my  error  by 
Captain  Schenck,  who  told  me  vessels  were  forced  through  it  ia  a 
tiff  breeze. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  December  we  marched  out  of  San 
)iego  with  the  following  force: 
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Capt.  Lieat.  Sergt.  Corpl.  Bag.  PriTat» 

Dragoons 1           1           2          4  2  47 

Sailors  acting  artillery..         1           1          2          4  -  39 
Sailors  and  marines  act- 

inginfantry 8  10  17  17  -  345 

Volunteers 3          3          6          -  -  _4S_-. 

Three  employees  of  the  topographical  engineers,  three  meaicil 
officers,  and  twenty-five  men,  Indians,  and  Californians;  the  whole 
divided  into  four  divisions  or  battalions,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Rowan,  Captain  Turner,  Lieutenant  Renshaw,  Lieutenant  Zielin, 
and  Captain  Gillespie. 

Six  pieces  of  artillery,  of  various  calibre,  got  up  with  great  ex- 
ertion, under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Stockton,  by  Lieutenant 
Tilghman  of  the  navy,  acting  as  captain  of  artillery. 

A  wagon  train,  consisting  of  one  four-wheel  carriage  and  ten  ox 
carts,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Minor  of  the  navy.  The 
wagons  were  heavily  laden,  and  our  progress  was  slow  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  did  not  reach  the  Solidad,  the  first  w^atering  place,  till 
8  o'clock  at  night. 

I  wa«»  ordered  to  ride  forward  and  lay  out  a  defensive  camp, 
hoping  to  give  confidence  to  the  sailors,  many  of  whom  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  transferred  to  a  new  element. 

We  soon  found  their  habits  of  discipline  aboard  ship  made  the 
transition  easy,  and  I  speedily  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Jack, 
properly  handled,  made  a  very  good  infantry  soldier. 

The  plan  of  the  camp  being  approved,  I  was  directed  to  make  it 
the  habitual  order  of  encamping  wherever  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  would  admit.  The  plan  was  the  natural  one  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  night  attacks  of  the  tnemy,  who  were  all  mounted. 
The  mode  in  which  they  designed  to  make  their  night  attacks  was 
to  drive  into  our  camp  a  "manada"  of  wild  mares,  and  then  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  they  might  create  to  deliver  a  charge. 

December  30, — We  encamped  at  the  rancheria  of  Alvcar. 

December  31. — We  encamped  at  the  San    Barnardo,  having  gone 

in  three  days  only  30  miles.     The  i^^round  passed  over  was  the  same 

as  that  described  in  the  last  two  days  of  our  march  into  San  Diego. 

Janua7'y  1. — To-day  we  o\)l;\'\i\i.^A  ^o\\\e,  ^ivi'sV  oy.^w  viud  a  few  fresk 
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ie8|  vbich  enabled  us  to  do  better  and  make  17  miles  before 
let.  Our  road  to-day  diverged  from  that  heretofore  described, 
laid  over  a  rolling  country,  destitute  of  water  and  trees.  Cattle 
e  Been,  in  small  numbers,  covering  the  plains  in  all  directions, 
ring  to  us  that  the  enemy  had  found  it  impracticable  to  fulfil 
r  boast,  that  we  should  not  get  a  hoof  from  the  day  we  left  San 
50. 

ft  pitched  our  camp  at  the  Indian  settlement  of  Buena  Vista, 
ling  by  the  way  a  deserted  rancheria,  where  there  was  a  puddle 
itagnaat  water,  the  only  water  on  the  route. 
%nuary  2. — Six  and  a  half  miles  march  brought  us  to  the  de- 
ed mission  of  San  Luis  Rey.  The  keys  of  this  mission  were  in 
-ge  of  the  alcalde  of  the  Indian  village,  a  mile  distant.  He  was 
be  door  to  receive  us  and  deliver  up  possession, 
here  we  halted  for  the  day  to  let  the  sailors,  who  suffered 
idfully  from  sore  feet,  recruit  a  little. 

his  building  is  one  which,  for  magnitude,  convenience,  and 
ibility  of  architecture,  would  do  honor  to  any  country. 
he  walls  are  adobe,  and  the  roofs  of  well  made  tile.  It  was 
t  about  sixty  years  since  by  the  Indians  of  the  country,  under 
guidance  of  a  zealous  priest.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were 
r  numerous,  and  under  the  absolute  sway  of  the  missionaries, 
se  missionaries  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  christianize  the  Indians 
lalifornia.  Under  grants  from  the  Mexican  government,  they 
ected  them  into  missions,  built  immense  houses,  and  commenced 
essfully  to  till  the  soil  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians  for  the 
ifit  of  the  Indians. 

he  habits  of  the  priests,  and  the  avarice  of  the  military  rulers 
he  territory,  however,  soon  converted  these  missions  into  in- 
ments  of  oppression  and  slavery  of  the  Indian  race. 
he  revolution  of  1836  saw  the  downfall  of  the  priests,  and  most 
hese  missions  passed  by  fraud  into  the  hands  of  private  individ- 
,and  with  them  the  Indians  were  transferred  as  serfs  of  the  land, 
his  race,  which,  in  our  country,  has  never  been  reduced  to 
ery,  is  in  that  degraded  condition  throughout  California,  and  do 
only  labor  performed  in  the  country.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
ent  degraded  condition. 
7r  negligence  or  refusal  to  work,  tVie  \«Yi  \«ilt^«\^  ^^^\\^^>'^^^ 
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in  many  instances  life  has  been  taken  by  the  Californians  without 
being  held  accountable  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

This  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  was,  until  the  invasion  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Americans,  in  1846,  considered  as  public  property. 
Just  before  that  event  took  place,  a  sale  was  made  of  it  for  a  small 
consideration,  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  to  some  of  their  owi 
people,  who  felt  their  power  passing  away,  and  wished  to  turn  aa 
honest  penny  whilst  their  power  was  left;  but  this  sale  was  un- 
doubtedly fraudulent,  and  will,  I  trust,  not  be  acknowledged  by  the 
American  government.  Many  other  missions  have  been  transferred 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  new  government  of  California  must  be 
very  pure  in  its  administration  to  avoid  the  temptations  which  these 
fictitious  sales,  made  by  the  retiring  Mexican  authorities,  offer  for 
accumulating  large  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

The  lands  belonging  to  this  mission  are  extensive,  well  watered) 
and  very  fertile.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it  probable  from  appear- 
ances, that  wheat  will  grow  in  the  valleys  adjacent,  without  irri- 
gation. 

January  2, — After  marching  a  few  miles  the  wide  Pacific  openeJ 
to  our  view.  We  passed  the  St.  Marguerita  rancheria,  once  a  de- 
pendency of  San  Luis  Rey,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pico 
family.  We  encampird  near  Flores,  a  deserted  mission.  Just  belof 
it,  and  near  the  ocean,  is  an  Indian  village.  Cattle  were  seen  in 
great  numbers  to-day,  and  several  well  broken  pairs  of  oxen  were 
picked  up  on  the  way. 

Distance  10.5  miles. 

January  4. — After  leaving  Florcs  a  few  miles,  the  high  brokcB 
ground  projects  close  in  upon  the  sea,  leaving  but  a  narrow,  un- 
even banquette,  along  which  the  road  wends  through  a  growth  of 
chapparal. 

Here  we  met  three  persons,  hearing  a  flag  of  truce;  one  an 
Englishman,  named  Workman,  another  Fluge,  a  German,  the  third 
a  Californian. 

They  brought  a  letter  from  Flores,  who  signed  himself  governor 

and  captain  general  of  the  department  of  California,  proposing  to 

suspend  hostilities  in  California,  and  leave  the  battle  to  be    fougkt 

elsewhere  between  the  United  Stdtes  and  Mexico,  upon  which  ff*^ 

^to  depend  the  fate  of  CaUform;aL-    TVi^tt  >k^^  ^  ^\^^V  ^^A^^  ^^«r 


matter  in  the  letteri  useless  to  repeat.  The  commission  returned 
"With  a  peremptory  refusal  of  the  proposition  of  the  governor  and 
Captain  General  Flores. 

After  goiDg  nine  miles  from  Flores^  the  high  land  impinges  so 
close  upon  the  sea  that  the  road  lies  along  the  sea  beach  for  a  dis- 
taace  of  eight  miles.  Fortunately  for  us  the  tide  was  out,  and  we 
kad  tbe  advantage  of  a  hard,  smooth  road.  Notwithstanding  thisy 
onr  column  stretched  out  a  great  distance,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  make  frequent  halts  for  the  rear  to  come  up. 

This  pass  presents  a  formidable  military  obstacle,  and,  in  the 
kands  of  an  intrepid  and  skilful  enemy,  we  could  have  been 
aeverely  checked,  if  not  beaten  back  from  it;  but  we  passed  unmo* 
lested,  and  encamped  late  at  night  on  an  open  plain  at  the  mouth 
•f  the  stream  leading  from  the  mission  of  San  Juan  de  Capristano, 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  mission. 

It  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  to  lay  off  the  lines  of  the  camp 
accurately,  and  I  was  glad,  in  the  morning,  that  an  early  start 
gave  no  time  for  criticism.     Distance  18.8  miles. 

January  6. — The  mission  of  San  Juan  has  passed  into  the  hands 
•f  the  Pico  family.  The  cathedral  was  once  a  fine  strong  build- 
ing, with  an  arched  cupola;  only  one-half  of  the  building,  capped 
ky  a  segment  of  the  cupola,  is  now  standing,  the  other  part  hav- 
ing been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1822,  killing 
some  thirty  or  forty  persons  who  had  fled  to  it  for  refugel 

Attracted  by  a  house  having  a  brush  fence  round  the  door,  as  if 
to  keep  out  intruders,  I  was  told  there  were  four  men  within,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual. 
We  moved  to  the  Alisos  rancheria,  where  we  found  a  spring 
of  good  water,  but  nothing  to  eat.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Foster,  an  Englishman,  we  received  here  a  supply  of  fresh 
korses. 

The  road  was  principally  through  the  valley  of  the  stream  water- 
ing the  missioo.  On  each  side  were  beautiful  rounded  hills,  covered 
^ith  a  delicate  tinge  of  green  from  the  grass,  which  was  now  sprout- 
ing freely  near  the  sea  coast. 

Up  to  this  point,  except  a  small  patch  at  Flores,  I  had  not  seen 
,  tke  mark  of  a  plough  or  any  other  inatTumeiit  ot  V^^^^h^t^  «   ^\^^ 
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rancherias  were  entirely  supported    by  rearing  cattle  and   horses. 
Distance  11.1  miles. 

January  6. — ^To-day  we  made  a  long  march  of  19  miles  to  the 
upper  Santa  Anna,  a  town  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
We  were  now  near  the  enemy,  and  the  town  gave  evidence  of  it. 
Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen;  the  few  persons  remaining  in  it  were  old 
women,  who,  on  our  approach,  had  bolted  their  doors.  The  leaders 
of  the  Californians,  as  a  means  of  inciting  their  people  to  arms, 
made  them  believe  we  would  plunder  their  houses  and  violatetheir 
women. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  deep  ditch  for  one  face  of  the  camp,  it 
was  laid  off  in  a  very  defensible  position  between  the  town  and  the 
river,  expecting  the  men  would  have  an  undisturbed  night's  rest,  to 
be  in  the  morning  ready  for  the  fight,  which  might  now  be  expected 
daily.  In  this  hope  we  were  mistHken.  The  wind  blew  a  hurri- 
cane, (something  very  unusual  in  this  part  of  California,)  and  the 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  particles  of  fine  dust,  so  that  one  could 
not  see  and  but  with  difficulty  breathe. 

January  7. — The  wind  continued  to    blow  violently,  which  the 
enemy  should  have  taken  advantage  of  to  attack  us.     Our  weapons    | 
were   chiefly  fire-arms;  his,  the  lance;  and  I   was  quite  certain  that 
in  such  a  gale  of  wind  as  then   blew,  the   difliculty    of  loading  our 
arms  would  have  proved  a  serious  matter. 

The  Santa  Anna  is  a  fine  dashing  stream,  knee-deep,  and  aboat 
100  yards  wide,  flowing  over  a  sandy  bed.  In  its  valley  are  many 
valuable  vineyards  and  corn  fields.  It  is  capable  of  affording  water 
to  a  great  many  more.  On  its  banks  are  considerable  tracts 
of  uncultivated  land  within  the  level  of  irrigation.  We  now  bpsran 
to  think  there  would  be  mnre  forniidablc  and  united  resistance  br 
the  enemy,  and  such  was  the  unanimity  of  the  men,  women  jvoJ 
children,  in  support  of  the  war,  liiat  not  a  particle  of  information 
could  be  obtained  in   reference  to  his  force  or  position. 

After  travelling;  ten  miles  we  came  to  the  Coyotes,  a  ranchdris 
owned  by  a  rich  widow  lady,  \vho  had  just  married  a  ha2:(lsonie 
young  fellow,  who  might  well  pass  for  her  son.  These  people  ve 
found  at  home,  and  we  learned  from  them  that  the  enemy  intcnJeJ 
to  give  us  battle  the  next  d^y.     ItvAevtA^^^^Nce  ;ji\|^roached  theNfl*    f 
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beria,  several  horsemen  drew  offj  reconnoitring  us  so  closely  as  to 
lake  it  doubtful  if  they  were  not  some  of  our  own  Taqueros. 

January  8. — We  passed  over  a  country  destitute  of  wood  and 
rater,  undulating  and  gently  dipping  towards  the  ocean,  which 
ras  in  view.  About  two  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  San  Ga- 
•riel  rivtr.  Small  squads  of  horsemen  begran  to  show  themselves 
n  either  flank,  and  it  became  quite  apparent  the  enemy  intended 
3  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow,  our  oxen  being  poor, 
nd  our  wagons  (the  ox- carta  of  the  country)  with  wheels  only 
bout  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  enemy  did  not  yet  discover  his  order  of  battle,  and  we  moved 

0  the  river  in  our  habitual  order  of  march,  when  near  the  enemy, 
iz:  the  2d  division  in  front,  and  the  1st  and  3d  on  the  right  and 
eft  flanks  respectively;  the  guard  and  a  company  of  volunteer  car- 
•ioiers  in  the  rear;  our  cattle  and  the  wagon  train  in  the  centre, 
lakiDg  for  them,  what  the  sailors  wittily  termed  a  Yankee  ^^corral.^^ 
^he  artillery  were  distributed  on  the  four  ani^Ies  of  the  rectangle. 

This  order  of  march  was  adopted  from  the  character  of  the  ene- 
ly's  force,  all  of  which  was  mounted;  and  in  a  me£.sure  from  our 
wo  being  men  unaccustomed  to  field  evolutions,  it  was  necessary 
y  keep  them  habitually  in  the  order  to  resist  cavalry  attacks  when 

1  view  of  the  enemy.  We  had  no  cavalry,  and  the  object  of  the 
Demy  was  to  deprive  us  of  our  cattle  by  sudden  charges. 

The  river  was  about  100  yards  wide,  knee-deep,  and  flowing  over 
uick-sand.  Either  side  was  fringed  with  a  thick  undergrowth. 
*he  approach  on  our  side  was  level;  that  on  the  enemy's  was  fa- 
orable  to  him.  A  bank  fifty  feet  high,  ranged  parallel  with  the 
Lver,  at  point  blank  cannon  distance,  upon  which  he  posted  his 
rtillery. 

As  we  neared  the  thicket,  we  received  the  scattering  fire  of  the 
Demy's  sharp-shooters.  At  the  same  moment,  we  saw  him  place 
3ur  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  hill,  so  as  to  command  the  passage, 
k.  squadron  of  250  cavalry  just  showed  their  heads  above  the  hill, 
>  the  right  of  the  battery,  and  the  same  number  were  seen  to  oc- 
Upy  a  position  on  the  left. 

The  2d  battalion  was  ordered  to  deploy  as  skirmiaher«^  ^.t^A  ^\^%% 
^^  river.    As  the  line  was  about  the  midd\e  ol  X\i^  iv^^^iNJ^^  ^u«»:1 
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itnti  his  buttery  J  ami  made  the  Wittr  fly  with  grape  and  ronm 

lot.     Oar  artillery  was  now  ordered  to  cross — it  waa  nnlimberel^ 

lltilled  oTer  by  the  mei^i  and  placed  in  coutitci  baltery  oa  the  ene- 

fh  side  cf  the'Htif^; ''Ottrt-^«#]^/«^  t^i  M9d%  m 

fens  and  cattle  were  forced  with  g^ei(  lli#f  %ifMi^ilie'ii¥erj4l| 
^Ottom  of  which  was  quick  saod*       t:n^.^n  u  It*^  ^,^,^i^'i  .  .  ■:*■   ,^^ 
Whilst  this  was  going  oii|  our  ^^it%M^^ttt^ked'jlqp^i.y«f;f  id^ 
iirge,  and  repuIscdL"   •' '"  •     X'>  ■*  yh-?  stt»f  rv*  ^   -v'--   -r-    1 
I'^i  ftgit'btille'or  IhritTet  fiitn  4Hi'll%mtiifal  haoq^ett  J 
|f€ait  high.     Under  this  the  line  wai  4^p^€fjtS.     To  thia  accidtat  | 
the  ground  ftt^^te^^l^  attributed  the  little  lata  we  euBtaiaed  ft&m  \ 
ae  enemyTs  trtUIeryi  which  shdwerid  ^r^pt  ^A'  ratind  ahot  ortr 
If  beadi/'*I#W  lu^r'iirlf  t)iiynly%iaiMii'tfiif  ^!^^  Ui 

II  crossed,  the  arflllllty'bf  tN  il^C^'^^llMi^M^  ^  chafft 

lade  on  the  hill,      ^^V^'^  -^^'  1-*^  '^^s*»^  ;  ^  "   ;^- *^    '^P 
Mair-way  betweea  thr  bllf 'AJM  ftVirf  tk^  %l^f  i^Brl^ 
tiarge  oja   our  left  flank.     At^th^e  atdbe- Bidttientj^ftilr  4lght  wa 
tbrenteoed,     The  tst  and  3d  hattaliona  were  thr4)wii  ioto  squifesi 
aod  after  firing  one  or  two  rounda^  drove  off  the'enemy.     The  rifH 
wing  was  ordered  to  form  a  sqtiafei'but  aeeing  the  enemy  hesittltf 
the  order  was  countermanded;  the  1st  battalioni  which  fbrmed  tkt 
right,  was  directed  to  rush  for  the  bill|  auppoaing  that  would  b|^ 
the  conteited  point]   bnt  great   was   our  anrprtie  to  find  it 
doned. 

The  enemy  pifched  hia  cacap  on  the  hilla  rn  view^  but  wkia| 
morning  came|  be  was  gone.  We  had  no  means  of  pursuit,  ail 
scarcely  the  pbwer  of  locomotioni  tueh  was  the  wretched  condttioi 
of  onr  wagon  train.  The  latter  it  was  still  deemed  necesaaryto 
drag  along  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  garrisony  intended  tabt 
left  in  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angelesi  the  report  being  that  the  enevy 
Intended,  if  we  reached  that  towoi  to  burn  and  destroy  every  irti< 
cle  of  foad^     Distance  9.3  miles, 

January  9. — The  grass  was  very  short  and  youngs  and  otir  cittb 
were  not  much  recruited  by  the  night's  rest;  we  commenced »tf 
march  leisurely,  at  9  o^clock,  over  the  **Mesa|'^  a  wide  plaia  It" 
Iween  the  Rio  San  Qabriel  and  the  Rio  San  Fernando 
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ur  flanks.     After  marching  five  or  six  mileSi  we  saw  the  enemy'9 
uie  on  our  right,  above  the  crest  made  by  a  deep  indentation  in    */ 
he  plain. 

Here  Flores  addressed  his  men,  and  called  on  them  to  make  one 
[lore  charge;  expressed  his  confidence  in  their  ability  to  break  our 
ine;  said  that  '^  yesterday  he  had  been  deceived  in  supposing  that 
c  was  fighting  soldiers.'' 

We  inclined  a  little  to  the  left  to  avoid  giving  Flores  the  advan- 
age  of  the  ground  to  post  his  artillery;  in  other  respects  we  con- 
inned  our  march  on  the  Pueblo  as  if  he  were  not  in  view. 

"When  we  were  abreast  of  him,  he  opened  his  artillery  at  a  long 
iataoce,  and  we  continued  our  march  without  halting,  except  for 

moment,  to  put  a  wounded  man  in  the  cart,  and  once  to  exchange 

woonded  mule,  hitched  to  one  of  the  guns. 

As  we  advanced,  Flores  deployed  his  force,  making  a  horse  shoe 
1  our  front,  and  opened  his  nine-pounders  on  our  right  flank,  and 
wo  smaller  pieces  on  our  front.  The  shot  from  the  nine-pounders 
D  our  flank  was  so  annoying  that  we  halted  to  silence  them.  In 
bout  fifteen  minutes  this  was  done,  and  the  order  ^^forward"  again 
iven,  when  the  enemy  came  down  on  our  left  flank  in  a  scattering 
irt  of  charge;  and  notwithstanding  the  efi'orts  of  our  officers  to 
lake  their  men  hold  their  fire,  they,  as  is  usually  the  case  under 
milar  circumstances,  delivered  it  whilst  the  Californians  were  yet 
bout  a  hundred  yards  distant.  This  fire  knocked  many  out  of  their 
iddles  and  checked  them.  A  round  of  grape  was  then  fired  upon 
bem,  and  they  scattered.  A  charge  was  made  simultaneously  with 
bis  on  our  rear  with  about  the  same  success.  We  all  considered 
his  as  the  beginning  of  the  fight  but  it  was  the  end  of  it.  The 
Californians,  the  most  expert  horsemen  in  the  world,  stripped  the 
lead  horses  on  the  field,  without  dismounting,  and  carried  ofi*  most 
>f  their  saddles,  bridles,  and  all  their  dead  and  wounded  on  horse- 
back to  the  hills  to  the  right. 

It  was  now  about  three  o'clock,  and  the  town,  known  to  contain 
^eat  quantifies  of  wine  and  aguardiente,  was  four  miles  distant. 
Prom  previous  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling  men 
*ken  entering  towns,  it  was  determined  to  cross  the  river  San  Fer- 
nando, halt  there  for  the  night,  and  enter  tVie  Vo^n  \ti  Wi^  \si^\x^:!^^ 
^itb  tbe  whole  day  before  us.    The  dislance  Xf^-^LVj^^a  \aS^^*- 


lould  hiti 


il%€f  we  had  pUclied  oar  eamp,  Uie  ea^iny  camt  3i) wq  TroSn' lit 
nis  aad  400  horseman,  with  the  four  pieces  of  arlillery,  drew  iff 
awards  the  towQ|  la  order  md  regularity,  A^hlht  about  iixty  malt 
p^Kiovcmenl  4«tiril,l^|  fiipr,:^  ej^^jfui  and  left  flank.     This  hi 
'UH,t?  suppgte.t^f  ^«|r©^fftj^fLW*iBP^K¥  we  thought,  aod  Ui^ 

Jtsfiunff  10. — Jutt  ai  we  hmS  raiiad  oar-^jofof^  «  4*f  #C-lrKej 
l^pe  by^M[r,  C^i|-%  pii$^  EDglishmao,  lad  , 

,  4l«aradcktll^«  4kwiiM  oltlff  fM«Ml^  tt^JtU  AHsosi  was  broughM 
into  caiQfi.^,.1{bef  pr^pAffC^j  t|i  ll^Mf.^f  the  CaliforniaQfi,  to  i»r-^ 
^m^i^  th^r  dear  City  of  the  Angeli,  proyided  we  would  f aspect 
f^foperty   and   persons*     This  was  agreed   to;  but  not   iltogetl#r 
flitting  to  the  honesty  of  G^neriil  J^loresi  who  had  once  btokii 
|iii.parolei  wemoTtd  i|it«  tba  t^wa  in  the  same  order  we  should  hiti 
^0t$  if  «ipe^^g,u.ftttMk^  z  >   ;'  U  a  ^  ji  >i  i  .^  wt^  fit4i 
l.ilt  wat  a  i^ise   precaution,  for  tba  etrtttl  were  full  sf 

.   pud  jdrni^lieii  feUo^Kif  who  brandished   their   armi  and  salut 
mth  evefy  tersi  of  reproach.    The  creat|  oYeTlooking  the  towEji 
rifle   range  was  coYered  with  faorsemen^  engaged  in   tbe  atina  tm 
pitable  maQtier.    One  of  tbetn  had  on  a  dragoon's  coat^  atoleii 
the  dead  body  of  one  o£  our  soldiers  after  we  had  buried  bim  ttln 
Paaqual* 

Our  men  marched  steadily  on,  until   prouing  the  raTine   leadii|, 
into  the  public  square^  when  a  fight  took  place  amongst  the  Ca^to* 
nians  on  the  hill;  one  became  diyirmedi  and  to  aToid  death  ro^ii 
down  the  hiti  towards  us,  his  adversary  pursuing  and   laneing  Ua 
in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner*    The  man  tumbling  dowa  thehtfl 
was  supposed  to  be  one   of  our  raquerosi  and  the  cry  of  '*rcM> 
btm^'  was  raised.    The  crew  of  thft  Cyane,  nearest  the  ftcen^il 
once,  and  without   any  orders,  halted  and  gave  the  man  tbat-M 
lancing  him  a  volley;  strange  to  say,  he  did  not  fall,    Almoat  altk 
same  instant,  but  a  little   before    it,  the   Califoroiansfrom  the^JkiU 
did  ire  on  the  vaqueros.     The  rifles  were  then  ordered  to  clear  Ai 
hill,  which  a  single  fire   effectedi   killing  two  of  the^neniy,    Vi 
were    now  in  possession  of  the  town;  great  silence  and   tnyi^l 
was  obserTed  by  the  Californians  in  regard  to  Floresj  but  we  ffN 
girea  to  understand  that  ke   h%A  ^one  to  fight  the  force  froMAf 

Mifrthf  dnre  t)Leai  backj  %n&  lUeu  aWi^^  ^^%  ^ux  ^1^^*^^%.^  fa* 
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wards  the  close  of  the  day  we  learned  very  certainly  that  Flores, 
urith  150  men^  chiefly  Sonorians  and  desperadoes  of  the  country, 
had  fled  to  Sonora,  taking  with  him  four  or  five  hundred  of  the 
best  horses  and  mules  in  the  country,  the  property  of  his  own 
friends.  The  silence  of  the  Californians  was  now  changed  into 
deep  and  bitter  curses  upon  Flores. 

Some  slight  disorder  took  place  among  our  men  at  night,  from 
the  facility  of  getting  wine,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  soon 
suppressed  it. 

January  11. — It  rained  in  torrents  all  day.  I  was  ordered  to  se- 
lect a  site,  and  place  a  fort,  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  men; 
with  this  in  yiew,  a  rapid^reconnoissance  of  the  town  was  made,  and 
the  plan  of  a  fort  sketched,  so  placed  as  to  enable  a  small  garrison 
to  command  the  town  and  the  principal  avenues  to  it.  The  plan 
was  approved.  Many  men  came  in  during  the  day  and  surrendered 
themselves. 

Jmvary  12. — I  laid  ofi*  the  work,  and,  before  night,  broke  the 
first  ground.  The  population  of  the  town,  and  its  dependencies,  is 
aboat  3,000;  that  of  the  town  itself,  about  1,600.  It  is  the  centre 
of  wealth  and  population  of  the  Mexico  Californian  people,  and 
has  heretofore  been  the  seat  of  government.  Clo^e  under  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  commanding  the  passes  to  Sonora,  cut  off  from 
the  north  by  the  pass  at  San  Barbara,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Californians.  Here  all  the  revolutions  have  had 
their  origin,  and  it  is  the  point  upon  which  any  Mexican  force  from 
Sonora  would  be  directed.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  establish  a 
forty  which,  in  case  of  trouble,  should  enable  a  small  garrison  to 
hold  out  till  aid  might  come  from  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  or 
Monterey,  places  which  are  destined  to  become  centres  of  American 
settlements.* 

JanuarylZ. — It  rained  steadily  all  day,  and  nothing  was  done 
on  the  work;  at  night  I  worked  on  the  details  of  the  fort. 

J%uriday  14. — We  drank  to-day  the  wine  of  the  country,  manu- 
factured by  Don  Luis  yigDe,a  Frenchman,     It  was  truly  delicious, 


*  Sobfeqnentlj  to  my  leaving  the  Ciadad  de  los  Angeles,  the  entire  plan  of  the  Cott  ^^:k 
^langsdi  mad  I  am  not  the  projector  of  the  work  ftnaUy  «AopX«^  iox  >3^<^^<il<btA«  q\.^^\.v«^. 
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resembling  more  the  best  description  of  Hock  than  any  other  wine. 
Many  bottles  were  drunk  leaving  no  headache  or  acidity  on  the 
stomach.  We  obtained,  from  the  same  gentleman,  a  profusion  of 
grapes  and  luscious  pears,  the  latter  resembling  in  color  and  taite 
the  Bergamot  pears,  but  different  in  shape,  being  longer  and  larger. 

January  15. — The  details  to  work  on  the  fort  were  by  compa- 
Bies.  I  sent  to  Captain  Tilghman,  who  commanded  on  the  hill,  to 
detach  one  of  the  companies  under  his  command  to  commence  tke 
work.  He  furnished,  on  the  16th,  a  company  of  artillery  (seamei 
from  the  Congress)  for  the  day's  work,  which  they  performed 
bravely,  and  gave  me  great  hopes  of  success. 

January  18,  19,  and  20. — I  received  special  orders  which  sepa- 
rated me  from  the  command,  and  the  party  of  topographical  engi- 
neers that  had  been  so  long  un*der  my  orders. 

The  battles  of  the  6th  December,  and  the  8th  and  9th  January, 
had  forever  broken  the  Mexican  authority  in  California,  and  they 
were  daily  coming  in,  in  large  parties,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  every 
move  indicated  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  Californians  to  yield  without  further  struggle  to  the 
United  States  authorities;  yet  small  parties  of  the  more  desperate 
and  revengeful  hung  about  the  mountains  and  roads;  refusing  or 
hesitating  to  yield  obedience  to  their  leaders,  who  now,  with  great 
unanimity,  determined  to  lay  down  their  arms.  General  Flores, 
with  a  small  force,  was  known  to  have  taken  the  road  to  Sonora 
and  it  was  believed  he  was  on  his  way  to  that  province,  neverto 
return  to  California. 

Leaving  General  Kearny  at  San  Juan  de  Capristano,  on  his 
return  to  San  Diego,  I  took  three  men  and  pushed  on  for  the  latter 
place.  Halting  late  in  the  evening  at  the  deserted  Indian  ranche- 
ria  of  Santa  Margarita,  we  broke  open  one  of  the  Indian  huts,  and 
got  some  corn  and  pumpkins  for  our  animals.  When  night  came 
on,  the  number  of  insects  about  the  hut,  and  the  intolerable  noise 
made  by  the  wolves,  kept  us  from  sleep.  The  moon  shone  brightljj 
and  about  ten  at  night  we  saddled  up  to  pursue  our  journey. 

In    this   determination   we  were   confirmed   by  the   unexplaine*! 
movement  of  several    small   parlies    of  mounted    Californians   tiat 
reconnoitred    our  camp;  a   circumstance  which   afforded  addilioaa'     ■ 
V  proof  that  some   of  the  CaVvioiiu^u^  nn^i^  ^^\.\u'^\\si^^'^\v4  led  us 
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very  reasoaably  to  the  coDclusion  that  our  only  safety  was  in 
changing  our  camp.  We  reached  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey^ 
and  found  not  a  human  being  stirring.  The  immense  pile  of  build- 
ing, illuminated  by  the  pale  cold  rays  of  the  moon,  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  dim  horizon,  a  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the  indefati- 
gable priests  by  whom  it  was  built.  Now  untenanted  and  deserted, 
it  offered  no  resting  place  for  the  weary  and  hungry,  and  we  rode 
on,  determined  to  halt  at  the  first  place  where  grass  should  be  in 
abundance. 

The  road  here  divides  into  two  branches;  one  leads  to  the  west| 
by  the  rancheria  of  San  Barnardo,  the  other  directly  to  San  Diego, 
OTer  the  high  lands,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast.  The 
first  is  that  by  which  we  had  marched  on  the  Pueblo  de  los  Ange- 
les, fearing  that  the  hills  on  the  sea  coast  road  would  embarrass  the 
moTement  of  our  military  and  ox-carts. 

Without  a  guide,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  striking  at  night  the 
trail  leading  over  the  mountains;  but  consulting  the  stars  for  our 
course,  and  relying  upon  the  sagacity  of  my  three  men,  who  had 
passed  most  of  their  days  in  traversing  untrodden  regions,  we 
jogged  along,  shivering  with  the  cold   air  of  the  elevated  hills. 

About  twelve,  we  came  to  a  large  patch  of  luxuriant  grass,  wet 
with  dew.  ^Upon  this  we  loosened  our  animals  and  attempted  to 
get  a  little  sleep,  but,  in  the  absence  of  blankets  or  fire,  the  cold 
deprived  us  of  repose,  and  the  dawn  of  day  found  us  again  in  our 
saddles. 

The  only  habitation  on  the  road  from  San  Louis  Rey  to  San  Di- 
ego is  a  hut  about  half  way,  where  there  is  a  good  spring.  Its  oc- 
cupants bad  just  returned  from  the  wars,  quite  as  hungry  as  we 
were.  They  had  preceded  us  not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  yet 
they  had  a  fat  bullock  killed,  and  choice  bits  of  his  flesh  roasting 
before  the  fire.  We  outnumbered  the  party,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived their  hospitality,  which  was  extended  to  us  with  a  good 
deal  of  bon-hommie. 

They  conversed  freely  of  the  battles  fought  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, acknowledged  their  participation  in  them,  and  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  of  the  uselessness  of  farther  resistance  without  aid 
from  Mexico. 
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The  fresh  meat  of  a  bullock  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  Califor- 
liian  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

Bread,  tea,  and  coffee  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  and  even  when 
within  their  reach,  looked  upon  with  indifference. 

We  very  seen  fell  into  their  habits,  and  it  is  probable  the  troops 
hi  California,  at  this  time,  would  not  consider  it  an  excessive  hard- 
ship to  make  a  campaign  with  no  other  stores  in  the  commissariat 
than  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  beef.  The  white  teeth  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians^  and  the  blood  tingling  in  the  cheeks  of  their  olive  col- 
tred  faces  \|^uld  seem  to  prove  this  beef  to  be  a  very  healthy  diet. 

The  advantages  in  the  movement  of  troops  that  are  contented 
with  this  kind  of  subsistence  is  very  great,  enabling  them  to  move 
without  wagons,  and  with  no  other  care  for  the  morrow  than  herd- 
ing the  animals  intended  for  food. 

Our  host  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  we  acquit- 
ted ourselves  at  his  rude  repast,  that,  forgetting  old  animosities,  he 
saddled  up  his  jaded  horse,  and  piloted  us  for  five  or  six  mileSj 
mntil  we  reached  the  broad  trail  leading  to  the  Solidad. 

About  midday  we  reached  San  Diego,  and  next  morning,  taking 
leave  of  my  men  and  the  animals  that  had  done  us  such  good  ser- 
vice, I  embarked  on  board  the  prize  brig  Malek  Adhel,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Schenck,  of  the  navy,  and  prepared  to  take  my  leave 
of  Upper  or  Alia  California.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  may 
venture  upon  a  few  general  remarks,  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tions, upon  the  topography,  climate,  and  products  of  that  portion 
of  the  country  not  covered  by  my  survey,  or  that  of  others.  These 
observations  were  made  after  I  had  become  separated  from  my  as- 
sistants and  instruments,  my  mind  being  engrossed  with  other  sub- 
jects. The  information  contained  in  them  is,  therefore,  less  precise 
than'  that  contained  in  other  portions  of  my  journal. 

The  region  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
ttr  the  parallel  of  the  Pueblo,  or  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  is  the  onlj 
portion  not  heretofore  covered  by  my  own  notes  and  journal,  or  hj 
the  notes  and  journals  of  other  scientific  expeditions  fitted  out  bj 
the  United  States. 

The  journals  and  published  accounts  of  these  several  expeditions 

combined,  will  give  definite  ideas  of    all  those  portions  of  Califor- 

nia  susceptible  of  cullWaliou  oi    se\.\.\^\xi^ii^.    ^iQ\3DLN^vs.\^\SL'^\t'v^ 
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0  be  excepted  the  vast  basin  watered  by  the  Colorado,  and  the 
oantry  lying  between  that  river  and  the  range  of  Cordilleras,  rep- 
esented  as  running  east  of  the  Tulare  lakes,  and  south  of  the  pa- 
allel  of  36^,  and  the  country  between  the  Colorado  and  Oila 
iyers. 

Of  these  regions  nothing  is  known  except  from  the  reports  of 
rappers,  and  the  speculations  of  geologists.  As  far  as  these  ac- 
ounts  go,  all  concur  in  representing  it  as  a  waste  of  sand  and  rockj 
inadorned  with  vegetation,  poorly  watered,  and  unfit,  it  is  believed| 
or  any  of  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
ihow  what  an  immense  area  is  embraced  in  these  boundaries;  andf 
lotwitbstanding  the  oral  accounts  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  difEicult  to 
iring  the  mind  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  sea  of  waste 
Lnd  desert;  when  every  other  grand  division  of  the  earth  presents 
lome  prominent  feature  in  the  economy  of  nature,  administering  to 
he  wants  of  man.  Possibly  this  unexplored  region  may  be  filled 
irith  valuable  minerals. 

I  have  alluded,  elsewhefe,  to  the  population  of  this  country,  the 
lavage  character  of  which  is  another  obstacle  to  its  exploration, 
Lnd  has  tended  ^o  veil  in  mystery  its  true  character  and  resources. 

Aha  California,  between  the  Slst  and  34th  parallels  of  latitude, 
iresents  to  the  eastern  man,  accustomed  to  navigable  rivers  and 
iroad  estuaries  of  the  ocean  topographical  features  of  a  very  un- 
isual  character. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  traverse  the  country  in  a  direction 
learly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  slightly  converging  towards  each 
>ther,  and  finally  uniting  near  the  parallel  of  32^.  Here  they  form 
he  promontory  of  Lower  California,  extending  its  entire  length, 
Lnd  terminating  abruptly  in  the  ocean  at  Cape  San  Lucas. 

The  first  chain  (that  nearest  the  coast)  may  be  considered  a 
itcppe  of  the  second  or  interior  range  of  mountains.  It  impingei 
>n  the  coast  at  three  different  points,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Juan  de 
!7apristano,  and  between  San  Luis  Rey  and  San  Diego — at  th^ 
irst  two  places  with  so  much  boldness  as  to  make  it  necessary  tt 
conduct  the  road  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  between  the  lines  of 
ligh  and  low  water  mark,  so  that  both  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Juan 
)re8ent  points  worthy  of  consideration  to  tVi^  Ta\\\\.%.\^  ^^xsskXs^'wAr 
mt  charged  with  the  defence  of  that  couTLXt*^. 
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Between  the  first  and  second  ranges  of  mountains  there  is  a  val- 
ley, traversed  by  a  good  road,  leading  directfy  from  the  great  desert 
to  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  and  a  defending  force  would  meet  its 
adversary  to  the  greatest  advantage  at  Cariso  Creek,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  "Jornada"  across  the  desert.  The  description  and  lo- 
cality of  Cariso  Creek  has  already  been  givan. 

The  second  or  principal  range  6f  mountains  lies  at  no  great  dii- 
tance  from  the  first,  and  the  valley  between  offers  some  arable  land. 
The  distance  between  the  first  range  and  the  sea  coast  varies  froD 
1  to  20  or  30  miles.  The  surface  covered  with  vegetation,  thougk 
small,  is  difficult  to  estimate;  a^d  perhaps  it  is  unimportant  that 
an  estimate  should  be  made,  since  the  productiveness  of  these  re- 
gions depends  on  other  considerations  than  smoothness  of  surface 
and  character  of  soil.  The  rains  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  the 
tiller  of  the  earth  depends  upon  irrigation  from  the  mountaii 
streams  for  his  crops.  The  extent  of  ground  capable  of  tillage  is 
thus  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits,  easy  of  computation.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  water  courses,  their  fall,  volume  and  extent,  and  the 
quantity  of  lands  on  their  margin,  within  the  level  of  these  waters, 
are  the  data  upon  which  the  computations  must  be  based. 

Taking  this  as  a  guide,  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  map 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  arable  ground,  sufficiently 
correct  for  all  practical  purposes;  but,  in  candor  it  should  be  said, 
that  many  streams  laid  down  in  it  disappear  in  the  sand,  while  the 
rocky  cliffs,  forming  the  banks  of  others,  render  irrigation  imprac- 
ticable. The  scale  upon  which  the  map  is  projected  is  too  small 
to  represent  these  accidents  of  the  ground. 

Where  irrigation  can  be  had  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  the 
soil  is  abundant  beyond  description.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zones,  and  many  of  those  of  the  tropical,  flourist 
luxuriantly.  , 

Descending  from  the  heights  of  San  Barnardo  to  the  Pacific,  one 
meets  every  degree  of  temperature.  Near  the  coast,  the  winds 
prevailing  from  the  southwest  in  winter,  and  from  the  northwest  Id 
summer,  produce  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  salubrity.  With  the  exception  ofa 
re// few  cases  of  ague  and  fever  o?  ^mW^W-^^^^^ickness  is  unknown- 
The  sfeasoa  of  the  year  at  w\i\c\v  %\e  V\^\\.^^  v\v%.  c,^\iwV\^  ^-^^^^j^- 
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aTorable  to  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  botany.  The  Tegetation, 
Dostly  deciduous,  had  gone  to  decay,  and  no  flowers  nor  seeds  were 
collected.  The  country  generally  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
Uong  the  principal  range  of  mountains  are  a  few  live  oaks,  syca- 
and  pine;  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  the  sycamore  and 
lotton-wood  occur  in  the  champaign  country,  immediately  on  the 
largins  of  the  streams. 

Wild  oats  everywhere  cover  the  surface  of  the  hills,  and  these, 
nth  the  wild  mustard  and  carrots,  furnish  good  pasturage  to  the 
mmense  herds  of  cattle  which  form  the  staple  of  California. 

Of  the  many  fruits  capable  of  being  produced  with  success,  bj 
inlture  and  irrigation,  the  grape  is  perhaps  that  which  is  brought 
learest  to  perfection. 

Men  experienced  in  growing  it,  and  Europeans,  pronounce  the 
oO  and  climate  of  this  portion^  of  California  unequalled  for  the 
uality  of  the  wine  expressed  from  it. 

We  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  the  5!5th  of.  January,  and  coasted 
long  the  rocky  and  barren  shores  of  Lower  California.  The  in- 
3rmation  in  reference  to  this  country,  which  it  was  in  my  power  to 
btain,  is  not  so  precise  as  that  which  might  be  derived  from  an  ac- 
aal  survey,  and  I  have  therefore  embodied  it  in  the  appendix. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  EMORY. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 


New  York,  October  1,  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  info^ 
mation  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  20th  September.* 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  I  cannot  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
your  papers,  or  for  the  publication  of  the  map  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment.  My  essay  makes  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  Ethnological  Society.  The  work  is  nowia 
the  press,  completed  with  the  exception  of  my  essay;  and  the  prin- 
ter presses  me  for  it.  The  map,  which  will  accompany  it,  is  pria- 
cipally  intended  to  show  the  the  original  abodes  of  the  Indian  trib^ 
It  will  be  presented  as  a  sketch,  without  pretensions  to  accurats 
correctness.  But  there  is  a  consideration,  which  makes  me  anxioii 
to  obtain  every  possible  information  respecting  the  Rio  Gila,  ail 
especially  its  upper  waters. 

You  may  not  be  aware  that  a  work  has  lately  been  recovered  aad 
published,  which  contains  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  a&  exp^ 
dition  in  the  year  1540-1542,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Mendo^i 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Vasquez  Coronado.  It  consisted  of  350 
Spaniards  and  800  Indians.  Setting  off  from  Culiacan,  they  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila,  passed  across  the  mountains  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  wintered  twice  in  the  province  now  called  New 
Mexico,  explored  it  through  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  soutk, 
and  afterwards,  taking  a  northeast  course,  crossed  the  mountaias, 
rejLcbed  the  buffalo  plains,  through  which  they  wandered  a  consid- 
erable distance  eastwardly,  and  as  far  north  as  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude.  Finding  no  gold,  they  returned  to  Mexico.  The  Span- 
iards did  not  re-enter  the  country  till  the  year  1581;  and  the  cofr 
quest  of  New  Mexico  was  not  completed  till  about  the  year  1595. 

The  veracity  of   the  narrator,  Castenador,  who  was  a  volunteer 

•  This  letter  gives  a  general  oulViim  ot  l\i^  loxxi^^wA  vw^^^^  words  of  the  Coco  Mariih 
pas  langiiAge,  and  a  few  of  tbo  Pimos. 
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n  the  expeditioDiEDd  who  wrote  the  account  twenty  years  after,  i» 
*ully  established  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  too  multiplied  to  be 
nterted  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Rio 
Grila,  and  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  were  an  agri- 
cultural people,  cultivating  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  cottons, 
lepesding  exclusively  on  agriculture  for  their  subsistence,  dwelling 
n  villages  built  of  mud,  (torchis,)  mixed  with  certain  balls  of  har- 
lened  matter,  and  well  cemented  together.  The  houses  were  gener- 
illy  four  stories  high,  and  with  no  opening  on  the  first  fleor,  acces- 
ble  only  by  movable  ladders,  with  top  terraces,  and  an  under  ground 
ipartment,  occupied  exclusively  by  the  men,  and  used  as  estufas; 
n  ihoit|  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  existing  pueblos  of  New 
kffezico,  and  to  the  ruins  of  the  Casas  Orandes  ascribed,  as  I  think 
^rroaeously,  to  the  Aztecs. 

With  respect  to  New  Mexico,  one  principal  want  is  that  of  vo- 
sabalaries,  which  would  at  once  settle  the  question  of  identity  with 
iny  of  the  Mexican  nations.  The  same  difficulty  exists  with  re- 
ipect  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  country  drained  by  the  great  Rio  Co^ 
orado  of  the  west.  But  there  is  an  additional  embarrassment  re- 
ipecting  the  actual  situation  of  what  were  called  the  seven  villages 
if  Cibola;  of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  they  were  situated  in  a 
larrow  valley,  six  leagues  long,  and  on  the  very  sources  of  some 
me  branch  of  the  Rio  Gila. 

The  phenomenon  of  this  insulated  semi-civilized  population,  is, 
D  itself,  remarkable,  and  difficult  to  be  explained;  and  the  discovery 
if  the  precise  spot  where  the  seven  Cibola  villages  were  situated 
B  especially  desirable.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  beg  leave  to 
ubmit  to  you  the  following  queries. 

1st.  On  leaving  the  copper  mines,  on  the  18th  of  October,  and 
fter  having  crossed  the  Sierra  Mimbres,  you  reached  the  main 
»ranch  of  the  river  Oila,  on  the  20th;  now,  what  I  wish  to  know, 
B,  from  what  quarter  did  that  main  branch  comel  or,  in  other  words, 
f  you  bad  ascended  that  main  branch,  what  was  its  apparent  coursel 
Vhat  was  the  distance  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Sierra  Mim- 
bres to  that  main  branch,  where  you  struck  M  Did  you,  along  that 
listance,  cross  any  tributary  streams  of  the  Rio  Oila,  and  from 
?hat  quarter  did  they  comel 

2d.  Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  appiox\m^.\.^\^NAVA5^^^  ^^  ^ws^'^ 
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N>f  tfic  prificipBl  points  oBseTTeSTw^^ii'ffmeiiHmg  me  riverf  pW 

•^cipally  the  junction    of  the  SaliiiaSj  the  T^illage  of  the  Pimos  It* 

^tansj  any  other  spot  wh^re  evident  trmccs  of  ruins  were  discofereJi 

'Add  the  moutli  of  the  riTer  Gila.     From  what  quarter  did  the  rUi 

I  Salinas  come?      Did  you  carry  time    with  youj  so  as  to  obtain  tk 

.Telative  longitudes  of  some  pointst  The  most    important  woild 

•-the  spot  where  you  left  the  Rio  del  Noitej  that  where  you  stnci 

'the  main  branch  of  the  Gila^  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas,  the  Pimoi 

Tillage,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila.     If  jou  had  no  other  meaas, 

Btill  your  Willie d  distance  may  give  a  rough  approximation. 

«     It  seems  to  n^e  that  the  easiest  way  to  answer  these  two  qaeriH) 

%OUldbe|  a  rough  approximate  sketch  of  the  country  traversed  If 

r^yftw-   ^  I  will  take  special  care  not  to  commit  you  in  any  way.  I 

am  no  plagiaristi  and  I  must,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  that  I 

am  indettted  to  you  for  some  important  information;  but  I  wiUfitf 

the  same  time  refer  to    your   intended   complete  report  and  mipi 

which  will  glre^th^t  precise  infomatioa  which  was  not  within 

3d,  You  did  not  visit  the  mouth  of  the  great  Rio  Colorado;  lit 
General  Kearny  states,  in  his  letter,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Gilafif 
in  about  latitude  32°;  that  he  crossed  the  Colorado  ten  miles  beldfl', 
and  marched  near  it  for  thirty  miles,  when  he  left  it,  (turning  rf 
eastwardly,  across  the  desert,)  without  having  reached  its  moaA* 
How,  the  generality  of  our  maps  place  the  mouth  of  the  Colonio 
in  latitude  32°,  and  it  is  clear  from  what  precedes,  that  it  muslbi 
nearly  one  degree  further  f outh.  Do  you  think  that  I  may  in  i] 
sketch  set  it  down  at  abnut  latitude  31^1 

4th,  The  cuUivation  of  cotton  is  one  of  great  general  tmp^ 
tance.  As  now  informed,  I  believe  that,  independent  of  rarietiei 
there  are  but  two  distinct  species:  the  black  seed,  which  is  thesfr 
tive  American,  and  found  as  such  nowhere  else,  and  the  ^fi> 
aeed  which  adheres  to  the  staple,  of  Asiatic  origin,  thence  broi^ 
to  the  Levant  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  imported  into  New 
America,  of  which  it  was  not  a  native.  I  cannot  obtain  in  thUiitl 
a  copy  of  Bonpland's  great  botanical  work,  which  would  It^ 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.  I  wish  now  to  know,  whdi<* 
TQU  took  any  notice  o£  t\ke  f^oUoik  (ixulVi^ fluted  by   the  Pimosj 
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irhat  species  it  was?    I  presume  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  re- 

gioD)  and  that  the  seed  mast  have  been  imported  from  Mexico. 
I  DOW  proceed  to  that  which  relates  to  the  Indians,  who  are  the 

principal  objects  of  my  researches. 
Ist.  I  have  compared   your   vocabulary  of  the   Coco  Marricopas 

with  those  of  the  four  Mexican  languages  in  my  possession,  and  of 
thirty-two  well  ascertained  families  of  Indians,  living  within  the 
United  States  or  further  north,  and  have  found  no  resemblance  with 
either.  It  is  to  me  a  quite  new  language,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
word.  Apache  is  the  word  for  man;  and  judging  by  analogy  from 
Beveral  other  Indian  languages,  they  should  be  Apaches  or  belong- 
ing to  that  family.  Thus,  for  instance,  amongst  the  Algonquin 
tribei|  the  names  assumed  by  two  of  them,  Illinoisand  Linno  Linap, 
are  evidently  derived  from  Linno,  a  man.  However  this  may  be, 
I  wiah  to  have  some  further  information  respecting  that  tribe;  to 
knoW|  with  as  much  precision  as  you  can,  the  quarter  whence  they 
came;  their  present  location  in  reference  to  the  Pimos,  and  parti- 
cularly whether  and  what  they  do  cultivate;  also,  whether  they 
are  wilder  than  the  Pimos,  and  whether  on  good  terms  with  them. 
Sd.  You  say  that  the  accounts,  by  report,  of  the  Indians  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila  are  conflicting  and  of  an  indefinite  character. 
jThis  observation  applies  to  every  information  derived  from  other 
iources.  We  have  as  yet  only  vague  rumors.  Yet  I  wish  to  col- 
lect all  these,  as  far  as  possible.  A  few  legitimate  inferences  may, 
t^erbaps,  be  drawn  by  comparing  them  togejther;  but  it  is  princi- 
i^ally  for -the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  point  out  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  inquiry  that  I  wish  to  be  thus  informed.  You  will, 
therefore,  oblige  me  by  communicating  such  rough  notes  as  you 
Kiay  have  taken  on  that  subject,  and  also  what  were  the  abodes  and 
Occupations  of  the  few  scattered  Indians  whom  you  met  on  your 
[ourney. 

(a.)  Have  you,  by  any  direct  observation,  ascertained  within  30' 
(he  positive  longitude,  in  reference  to  Greenwich,  of  any  point  on 
Ete  Rio  del  Norte  or  vicinity  which  may  serve  as  a  starting  point? 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  a  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
iraters  of  the  river  Gila  from  the  waters  that  empty  into  the  gulf 
»f  Mexico.  From  what  you  say  of  Co\oii«\  Coc>V^^^  \^>\v^^  "V 
^ould  infer  that  be  left   the   Rio  Norte  a  sYiotl  dXsA.'Wi^^^^^'^'^^ 
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and  tbat  he    must    h^WB   travelled  south  o(  thml  rldgei  h 
almost  due  west  course  to  the  Ria   Colorado* 

I  use  the  word    '^Sierra  Madre"  in  the  sense   attached    to  It 
|the  Mexicans,  vi^:  that  ridge  which   separates  the  waters  that] 
into  the  Atlantic  from    the   rivers   which   empty  into  the  Picil 
ocean  J  without  any  regard  to  its  elevation. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my    distinguished  cotdd^ 
/eration  and  personal  regard. 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIK. 
To  Lieutenant  W.  H,    Emort, 

U,  S,   Topographical    Engineirs^    Washington, 

lit 

^B^^^v  Washihgtok,  Ociober  8,  1847. 

^  Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  l:hM  I 
the  pleasure  to  send  you,  with  the  permission  of  the  chief  of  mjix* 
partment|  a  tahle  of  twenty-three  geographical  positions  deteraui' 
ed  by  myself,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use;  and,  should  j« 
think  the  information  of  sufficient  importajice,  I  should  feel  sick 
flattered  that  you  should,  as  you  propose,  commuDicate  tbetn  UliM 
Ethnological  Society  of  New  York  for  publication 

No  astronomical  ob€ervatious,  that  I  am  aware  of,  have  everW  b 
fore  been  made  on  the  same  grounds,  if  we  except  the  observatiill  is 
of  Dr.  Coulter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  which  have  never  fi 
been  published. 

You  will  see  that  the  position  of  the  Gila  is  very  much  chi 
as  well  as  that  of  Santa  F^,  in  New  Mexico 

The  observations  were  made  with  an  8|  inch  stxtant,  eonstrvelfi  ^ 
by  the  celebrated  Gambey,  of  Paris.  In  most  cases,  the  detertiil^  ^ 
tions  of  the  places  in  latitude  are  the  mean  of  the  results  obttiat'  i 
by  many  observations  on  north  and  south  stars,  of  nearly  «f** 
altitudes,  by  which  the  errors  of  eccentricity,  &g.,  in  the  iiil^  ^ 
ment  were  avoided. 

The  longitudes  are    derived    from  a    combination  of  the    n 
from  the  cbronometetS|  and  measurement  of  distances  betweeil"  * 
inoon  and  starsi  nearly  ec^m-dHluTil  gtl  ^\lVftt  %\^%  ^\\V. 


^ 
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he  chronometers  used  were  two    very  good  box   chronometers, 

Parkinson  &  Frodsham,  (Nos.  783  and  2075.) 

'he  observations  themselves,  including  thqse  between  Santa  F6 

Fort  Leavenworth,  (our  point  of  departure,)  in  number  2,600 
1,000,  were  all  computed  in  the  field,  and  are  now  undergoing 
lication  by  Professor  Hubbard,  a  very  accurate  young  compu- 
attached  to  the  observatory  at  Washington, 
he  computations  for  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  table  sent 
,  have  been  verified. 

'he  objects  of  our  expedition  being  purely  military,  the  subjects 
nterest  to  scientific  men  were  only  pursued  so  far  as  they  were 
.dental  to  the  expedition,  and  did  not  interfere  with  its  great  ob^- 
;.  The  instruments  with  which  I  was  furnished  were  not  those, 
haps,  which  I  would  have  selected;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
hing  for  me  to  regret,  except  the  absence  of  a  good  portable 
scope,  with  which  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon, 

the  immersion  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  could  have  been  observed, 
.  a  few  pocket  chronometers. 
Ve  lefb  Washington  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  time  was 

allowed  to  procure  either  the  telescope  or  pocket  chronometers. 
St.  We  struck  the  Oila,  as  the  table  will  show,  in  latitude  32^ 

52"  and  longitude  108^  45'  west  from  Greenwich;  thence  its 
me  is  very  nearly  west.  As  well  as  we  could  judge  from  the 
irse  of  the  mountains,  its  course  from  that  point  to  its  source 
B  not  very  far  from  northeast  or  southwest. 
9o  tributaries  to  the  Oila  were  crossed  before  reaching  it,  except 
I  named  by  me  Night  creek,  a  very  insignificant  stream.  The 
rra  Mimbres,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  highest  point  where 

crossed   it,   falls  gradually  and   almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
la. 

id.  Your  second  interrogatory  is  answered  principally,  by  the 
le  of  geographical  positions. 

The  Rio  Salinas  comes  in  from  the  northeast^  a  little  west  and 
rth  of  camp  97,  of  November  12.  (See  table.)  This  camp,  the 
ronomical  position  of  which  is  given  in  the  table,  is  about  mid- 
y  between  the  villages  of  the  Pimos  and  Coco  Marricopas  In- 
ms. 
Jd.  Tic  tMe  will  show  you  that  the  juncWou  oi  XV^  ^VV^  ^^^ 
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^Thc  fresh  mi%t  of  a  btillock  is  all  that  Is  required  %  the  Cali£o^ 
ilkian  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper* 

Bread,  test,  and  coffee  are  rarely ^  if    ever^  used|  md  eTfU  whefl 
Vrithin  their  reach j  looked  upon  with  indifference.       **     >  ^*  ^ 

We  retf  soon  fell  iato  their  habits,  and  it  is  probable  the  troopi^ 
ifn  California,  at  this  time,  would  not  consider  it  an  excessire  bard«| 
ahip  to  make  a  campaign  with  no  other  stores  in  the  cammissariit* 
than  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  beef.  The  white  teeth  of  the  CaU* 
ifornianS]  and  the  blood  tingling  in  the  cheeks  of  their  olive  col* 
•red  faces  i^uld  seem  to  prore  this  beef  to  be  a  very  healthy  diet/ 

The  advantages  in  the  movement  of  troops  that  are   contented* 
with  this  kind  of  subsistence  is  very  great,  enabling  them  to  moTt-" 
without  wagons,  and  with  no  other  care  for  the  morrow  thaa  herd- 
ing the  animals  intended  for  food.  fl 

Our  host  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  we  acquit* 

.  ted  ourseWes  at  his  rude  repast,  that,  forgetting  old  animositieB,  fat 

*  saddled   up  his  jaded  horse,  and  piloted   us  for  five   or  six  mileR, 

miatil  we  reached  the  broad  trail  leading  to  the  Solidad* 

About  midday  we  reached  San  Diego,  and  next  morning,  takiii| 
leave  of  my  men  and  the  animals  that  had  done  us  such  good  aer- 
Tice,  I  embarked  on  hoard  the  prize  brig  Malek  Adhel,  commandei 
by  Lieutet>ant  Schenck,  of  the  navy,  and  prepared  to  take  my  leaft 
0f  Upper  or  Alta  California.  Before  doing  so,  howeTer,  I  ma; 
venture  upon  a  few  general  remarksj  based  upon  personal  observr 
lions,  upon  the  topography,  climatei  and  products  of  that  poftid 
of  the  country  not  covered  by  my  survey,  or  that  of  others.  Then 
observations  were  made  after  I  bad  become  separated  from  my  af 
Mtants  and  instruments,  my  mind  being  engrossed  with  other  sub- 
|ects.  The  information  contained  in  them  is,  therefore,  less  preciit 
than  that  contained  in  other  portions  of  my  journaL 

The  region  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Californii 
ttr  the  parallel  of  the  Pueblo,  or  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  is  the  onlf 
portion  not  heretofore  covered  by  my  own  notes  and  journal,  or  if 
the  notes  and  journals  of  other  s€ient|iic  expeditions  fitted  out  bf 
Ihe  United  States. 

The  journals  and  published  accounts  of  these  several  expeditioBi 

combined  J  will  give  definite  ideas  of  all  those  portions  of  Califflt 

JBiB  sascepiihle  of  ctiltWaliQiL  ox    sfeVV\>£m^ti\.    It^mSJi^^x^^'^^^'^ 
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favorable  to  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  botany.  The  regetation, 
mostly  deciduous,  had  gone  to  decay,  and  no  flowers  nor  seeds  were 
collected.  The  country  generally  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
Along  the  principal  range  of  mountains  are  a  few  live  oaks,  syca- 
and  pine;  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  the  sycamore  and 
cotton-wood  occur  in  the  champaign  country,  immediately  on  the 
margins  of  the  streams. 

Wild  oats  everywhere  cover  the  surface  of  the  hills,  and  these, 
vrith  the  wild  mustard  and  carrots,  furnish  good  pasturage  to  the 
immense  herds  of  cattle  which  form  the  staple  of  California. 

Of  the  many  fruits  capable  of  being  produced  with  success,  by 
culture  and  irrigation,  the  grape  is  perhaps  that  which  is  brought 
nearest  to  perfection. 

Men  experienced  in  growing  it,  and  Europeans,  pronounce  the 
soil  and  climate  of  this  portion^  of  California  unequalled  for  the 
quality  of  the  wine  expressed  from  it. 

We  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  the  5!5th  of.  January,  and  coasted 
along  the  rocky  and  barren  shores  of  Lower  California.  The  in- 
formation in  reference  to  this  country,  which  it  was  in  my  power  to 
obtain,  is  not  so  precise  as  that  which  might  be  derived  from  an  ac- 
tual survey,  and  I  have  therefore  embodied  it  in  the  appendix. 
'   I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  EMORY. 


'iiTTemfy'  to  i^e  greiiteit  tdriiite^^' it  C«^ko  C^k,  tii€  terii%if 
tioB  of  t&e  "joriiada''  tcrofs  the  deiert.    The  description  nidlo-  . 

tile  i^cdnii  dr^  ^rinctpd  rmiiie  ftfditftilkfiaiiii'li^tt' M6  imNI^ 

'fkiiie'rf«Ji"'tf'e  'trrsf ,  and'  iFe" VaTley  I'etwIen'dfl^rt^-gdEiV'iV&^T^Iifiia,   ] 
^We* dtiridUt^  balween  th«  fi^st  range  and  tbe  sea  coast  Yaries  from  . 
ilio  fld'otiOitaitli^.  ^  l^e  liititkee  covered  with  Tegetation,  tbougk  j 
'iMlflifl'ili'dlfllcuU  to  estimate;  aid  perhaps    it    I3  unimportant  that  ^ 
iUr  t(0t!tiliit'e'  should  be  made,  since  the  productiveness  of  these  re^ 
'MMfc'i 'deblhds  on  other  considerations  than  fmoothness  of  surfaci 
^iii^^iklliiVfeV  of  soil.     The    rains    cannot   be  relied  npoO|  and  the 
lUlft' ' iff *''kXe  earth  depends  upon    irrigation    from  the    mountain 
im^mi  ifo^^  his  erbpi ,     The  extent  of  ground  capable   of  tillage  if 
thus  redoced  to  Tery  narrow  limits^  easy  of  computation*     A  knov^ 
leog^of  the  water   courses^  their  fall^  volume  and  extent,  and  thi 
quantity  of  lands  on  their  margin,  within  the  level  of  these  waterif 
are  the  data  upon  which  the  computations  must  be  based. 

Taking  this  as  a  gutdej  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  m^ 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  arable  ground,  sufiictentljr 
correct  for  all  practical  purposes;  but,  in  candor  it  should  be  saiJf 
that  many  streams  laid  down  in  it  disappear  in  the  sand|  while  thi 
rocky  cliffs,  forming  the  banks  of  others,  render  irrigation  impra^ 
ticable.  The  scale  upon  which  the  map  is  projected  is  too  smiQ 
to  represent  these  accidents  of  the  ground. 

Where  irrigation  can  be  had  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  tlit 
soil  is  abundant  beyond  description.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zones,  and  many  of  those  of  the  tropical,  flouriil 
luxuriantly.  , 

Descending  from  the  heights  of  San  Barnardo  to  the  Pacific,  oH 
meets  every  degree  of  temperature.  Near  the  coast,  the  winA 
prevailing  from  the  southwest  in  winte/,  and  from  the  northwest  i 
summer,  produce  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  ct 
mate  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  salubrity.  With  the  exception  oft 
rerj  few  cases  of  ague  and  f  evct  oi  a  \&\\^  ^'^T^fe^^^x^LW*!^^  Isunkno^t 
The  Meason  of  the  year  at  mVidok  ^fe  V\€\\%^^^  ^.t^^iiXx^  ^%ak^ 
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arorable  to  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  botany.  The  vegetation, 
iiostly  decidaons,  had  gone  to  decay,  and  no  flowers  nor  seeds  were 
oUected.  The  country  generally  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
Llong  the  principal  range  of  mountains  are  a  few  live  oaks,  syca- 
and  pine;  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  the  sycamore  and 
otton-wooJ  occur  in  the  champaign  country,  immediately  on  the 
margins  of  the  streams. 

Wild  oats  everywhere  cover  the  surface  of  the  hills,  and  these, 
rith  the  wild  mustard  and  carrots,  furnish  good  pasturage  to  the 
mmense  herds  of  cattle  which  form  the  staple  of  California. 

Of  the  many  fruits  capable  of  being  produced  with  success,  by 
nltare  and  irrigation,  the  grape  is  perhaps  that  which  is  brought 
earest  to  perfection. 

Men  experienced  in  growing  it,  and  Europeans,  pronounce  the 
oil  and  climate  of  this  portion*  of  California  unequalled  for  the 
nality  of  the  wine  expressed  from  it. 

We  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  the  5!5th  of.  January,  and  coasted 
long  the  rocky  and  barren  shores  of  Lower  California.  The  in- 
irmation  in  reference  to  this  country,  which  it  was  in  my  power  to 
btain,  is  not  so  precise  as  that  which  might  be  derived  from  an  ac- 
lal  survey,  and  I  have  therefore  embodied  it  in  the  appendix. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  EMORY. 
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Deas  Sir:  I  return  you  my  thauks  for  the  Tery  interesting  infof- 
mstion  contained  in  jour  letter  of  the  20th  September.^ 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  I  cannot  wait  for  the  arriral  of 
your  papers,  or  for  the  publication  of  the  map  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment.  My  essay  makes  part  »f  the  second  Tolume  of  the  transac- 
tions  of  the  New  York  Ethnological  Society.  The  work  is  now  is 
the  press,  completed  with  the  exception  of  my  essay;  and  the  piii* 
ter  presses  me  for  it*  The  map,  which  will  accompany  it,  is  prii- 
cipally  intended  to  show  the  the  original  abodes  of  the  Indian  tribo* 
It  will  be  presented  as  a  sketchy  without  pretensions  to  accurate 
correctness.  But  there  is  a  consideration^  which  makes  me  anxiotu 
to  obtain  every  possible  information  respecting  the  Rio  GiU|  ad 
especially  its  upper  waters. 

You  may  not  be  aware  that  a  work  has  lately  been  recovered  aid 
published|  which  contains  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  &&  ewgt 
dition  in  the  year  1540-1542,  by  order  of  the  ricfroy  Mendo^j 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Yasquez  Coronado.  It  consisted  of  350 
Spaniards  and  800  Indians.  Setting  off  from  Culiacani  they  reachel 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila,  passed  across  the  mountains  to  tki 
Rio  del  Kortei  wintered  twice  in  the  province  now  called  Net 
MexicO|  explored  it  through  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  soutlf 
and  afterwards,  taking  a  northeast  course^  crossed  the  mountain^ 
reached  the  buffalo  plains,  through  which  they  wandered  a  consi<l* 
erable  distance  eastwardly,  and  as  far  north  as  the  40th  degree  if 
latitude.  Finding  no  gold,  they  returned  to  Mexico.  The  Spai* 
lards  did  not  re-enter  the  country  till  the  year  1581;  and  the  c«^ 
quest  of  New  Mexico  was  not  completed  till  about  the  year  159& 

The  veracity  of  the  narrator,  Castenador,  who  was  a  voluntif 


^  TbiB  htter  gives  &  general  o^Uiim  ot  t]bb  ic(Qie^iii&  V««ft&f  vordi  of  ib«  Coco  Mi#' 
pss  iMngu&g^f  gnd  a  few  of  tho  l^'imoft4 
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nhni  species  it  was?    I  presume  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  re- 
gion, and  that  the  seed  must  have  been  imported  from  Mexico. 

I  now  proceed  to  that  which  relates  to  the  Indians,  who  are  the 
principal  objects  of  my  researches. 

1st.  I  have  compared   your    vocabulary  of  the   Coco  Marricopas 
Vith  those  of  the  four  Mexican  languages  in  my  possession,  and  of 
tbirty-two  well  ascertained    families   of  Indians,  living  within  the 
United  States  or  further  north,  and  have  found  no  resemblance  with 
either.     It  is  to  me  a  quite  new  language,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
word.     Apache  is  the  word  for  man;  and  judging  by  analogy  from 
several  other  Indian  languages,  they  should  be  Apaches  or  belong- 
ing to  that  family.     Thus,  for  instance,  amongst   the    Algonquin 
tribes,  the  names  assumed  by  two  of  them,  Illinois  and  Linno  Linap, 
are  evidently  derived  from    Linno,  a  man.     However  this  may  be, 
I  wish  to  have   some  further  information  respecting  that  tribe;  to 
know,  with  as  much  precision  as  you  can,  the  quarter  whence  they 
came;  their  present  location  in    reference  to  the  Pimos,  and  parti- 
cularly whether    and    what    they  do  cultivate;  also,  whether  they 
are  wilder  than  the  Pimos,  and  whether  on  good  terms  with  them. 
2d.  You   say  that  the  accounts,  by  report,  of  the  Indians  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila  are    conflicting  and  of  an    indefinite    character. 
This  observation  applies  to   every   information  derived  from  other 
sources.     We  have  as  yet  only  vague  rumors.     Yet  I  wish  to  col- 
lect all  these,  as  far  as  possible.     A  few  legitimate  inferences  may, 
perhaps,  be  drawn  by    comparing  them    together;  but  it  is  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of   enabling  me  to  point  out  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  inquiry  that  I  wish  to  be  thus  informed.     You  will, 
tlierefore,  oblige  me   by  communicating  such   rough    notes  as  you 
may  have  taken  on  that  subject,  and  also  what  were  the  abodes  and 
occupations  of  the  few    scattered    Indians  whom  you  met  on  your 
journey. 

(a.)  Have  you,  by  any  direct  observation,  ascertained  within  30' 
the  positive  longitude,  in  reference  to  Greenwich,  of  any  point  on 
tlie  Rio  del  Norte  or  vicinity  which  may  serve  as  a  starting  pointi 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  a  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  river  Gila  from  the  waters  that  empty  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  From  what  you  say  of  Colonel  Cooke's  route,  I 
would  infer  that  he  left  the  Rio  Norte  a  a\vot\.  ASsXvcl^^  ^^^^^S^^ 
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Paso,  and  that  he   must   have  travelled  south  of  that  ridge,  in  an 
almost  due  west  course  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

I  use  the  word  ^^Sierra  Madre"  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
the  Mexicans,  y\z:  that  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  from  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  without  any  regard  to  its  elevation. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consid- 
eration and  personal  regard. 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

To  Lieutenant  W.  H.    Emory, 

U.  8.  Topographical  Engineers^    Washington. 


Washihgton,  October  8,  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  I  »have 
the  pleasure  to  send  you,  with  the  permission  of  the  chief  of  my  de- 
partment, a  table  of  twenty-three  geographical  positions  deternun- 
ed  by  myself,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use;  and,  should  you 
think  the  information  of  sufficient  importance,  I  should  feel  mucb 
flattered  that  you  should,  as  you  propose,  communicate  them  to  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  New  York  for  publication. 

No  astronomical  observations,  that  I  am  aware  of,  have  ever  be- 
fore been  made  on  the  same  grounds,  if  we  except  the  observation£ 
of  Dr.  Coulter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  which  have  never  yet 
been  published. 

You  will  see  that  the  position  of  the  Gila  is  very  much  changed, 
as  well  as  that  of  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico. 

The  observations  were  made  with  an  8^  inch  sextant,  constructec 
by  the  celebrated  Gambey,  of  Paris.  In  most  cases,  the  determina 
tions  of  the  places  in  latitude  are  the  mean  of  the  results  obtainec 
by  many  observations  on  north  and  south  stars,  of  nearly  equal 
altitudes,  by  which  the  errors  of  eccentricity,  &c.,  in  the  instru- 
ment were  avoided. 

The  longitudes  are  derived  from  a  combination  of  the  results 
from  the  chronometers,  and  measurement  of  distances  between  the 
moon  and  stars,  nearly  equi-distant  on  either  side  of  it. 
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The  chronometers  used  were  two   very  good  box   chronometersi 
hy  Parkinson  &  Frodsham,  (Nos.  783  and  2075.) 

The  observations  themselves,  including  thqse  between  Santa  F6 
and  Fort  Leavenworth,  (our   point  of  departure,)  in  number  2,500 
or  3,000,  were  all  computed  in  the  field,   and  are  now  undergoing 
verification  by  Professor   Hubbard,  a  very  accurate  young  compu- 
ter, attached  to  the  observatory  at  Washington. 

The  computations  for  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  table  sent 
jou,  have  been  verified. 

The  objects  of  our  expedition  being  purely  military,  the  subjects 
of  interest  to  scientific  men  were  only  pursued  so  far  as  they  were 
mcideBtal  to  the  expedition,  and  did  not  interfere  with  its  great  ob^ 
ject.  The  instruments  with  which  I  was  furnished  were  not  those, 
perhaps,  which  I  would  have  selected;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  regret,  except  the  absence  of  a  good  portable 
telescope,  with  which  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon, 
tad  the  immersion  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  could  have  been  observed, 
ud  a  few  pocket  chronometers. 

We  left  Washington  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  time  was 
BOt  allowed  to  procure  either  the  telescope  or  pocket  chronometers. 
'  1st.  We  struck  the  Qila,  as  the  table  will  show,  in  latitude  32^ 
44'  52''  and  longitude  108^  45'  west  from  Greenwich;  thence  its 
course  is  very  nearly  west.  As  well  as  we  could  judge  from  the 
course  of  the  mountains,  its  course  from  that  point  to  its  source 
was  not  very  far  from  northeast  or  southwest. 

No  tributaries  to  the  Qila  were  crossed  before  reaching  it,  except 
one  named  by  me  Night  creek,  a  very  insignificant  stream.     The  ~ 
Sierra  Mimbres,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  highest  point  where 
we   crossed    it,   falls  gradually  and   almost  imperceptibly  to   the 
Gila. 

2d.  Your  second  interrogatory  is  answered  principally,  by  the 
table  of  geographical  positions. 

The  Rio  Salinas  comes  in  from  the  northeast^  a  little  west  and  ' 
north  of  camp  97,  of  November  12.     (See  table.)     This  camp,  the 
astronomical  position  of  which  is  given  in  the  table,  is  about  mid- 
tray  between  the  villages  of  the  Pimos  and  Coco  Marricopas  In- 
•dians. 
3d.  The  table  will  show  you  that  the  junction  of  tk«  G\V^  ^^^ 
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Colorado  is  on  the  parallel  of  32^  43'  or  4';  and,  in  the  absence  oi 
more  specific  information,  I  would  advise  you  to  place  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado  on  the  parallel  of  SP  51',  which  is  the  latitude 
given  it  by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  the  royal  navy,  whose  little  book 
of  travels  in  Mexico  you  have  no  doubt  seen. 

4th.  Specimens  of  the  seed  of  the  cotton  grown  by  the  Pimos 
were  obtained,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  me.  Overcoming 
space  was  the  great  object  we  bad  in  view  when  we  passed  the 
Pimos,  and  our  investigations  and  collections  were  necessarily  hasty 
and  superficial.  We  passed  with  them  only  the  part  of  a  day, 
whereas,  if  exploration  alone  had  been  the  object  of  our  party,  I 
should  have  considered  a  week  as  little  enough  to  have  devoted  to 
this  interesting  people.  When  I  left  California,  it  wag  as  a  special 
envoy  to  the  government,  and  on  so  short  a  notice  that  many  of 
my  collections  and  notes  were  left  behind,  with  my  assistanti. 
Among  the  things  so  left,  were  the  seed  of  the  cotton. 

Most  of  the  plants  collected,  however,  were  brought  home. 
These  will  show  a  very  complete  history  of  the  botany  of  the  coan- 
try.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Torrey,  who  is  prepariog 
an  elaborate  catalogue  and  drawings  of  those  plants,  heretofore 
unknown.  This  catalogue  I  should  be  very  glad  to. place  at  the 
disposal  of  your  society. 

The  Coco  Marricopas  Indians  come  from  the  West.  So  late  as 
1826,  Mr.  Kit  Carson,  one  of  our  guides,  met  these  people  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  they  were 
visited  by  Dr.  Anderson  (whom  we  met  in  Santa  F6)  at  a  point 
about  half  way  between  their  present  village  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  river. 

They  are  taller  and  more  athletic  than  the  Pimos,  and  what 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable,  the  men  had  generally  aquiline 
noses,  whilst  those  of  the  women  were  retrousses. 

They  occupy  thatched  cottages,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  the  twigs  of  cotton- wood  trees,  interwoven  with  the  stra^ 
of  wheat,  corn  stalks,  and  cane. 

Cotton,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  watermelons  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products  of  these  people.  Their  fields  are  lai<l 
off  in  squares,  and  watered,  by  the  zequias,  from  the  Gila  river. 
Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  the  wooden  plough,  the  harrow, 
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tnd  the  cast-steel  axe,  (procured  probably  from  Sonora  )  They 
have  but  few  cattle,  and  not  many  horses.  I  observed,  domestU 
cated  among  them,  ducks,  chickens,  and  pigs.  They  had  many  or- 
naments of  sea-shells,  showing,  in  my  opinion,  their  recent  migra- 
tion from  the  gulf.  From  the  character  given  of  them  by  Carson, 
when  he  saw  them  in  1826,  although  they  were  then  an  agricul-- 
tnral  people,  I  should  think  they  had  learned  much  by  their  prox- 
imity to  their  neighbors,  the  Pimos,  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
politically  their  superiors,  and  with  whom  th'ey  live  on  terms  of 
intimate  and  cordial  friendship. 

The  Marricopas  impressed  me  as  a  more  sprightly  race  than  the 
Pifflos;  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  w&re  all  natives  of  the  Mar- 
ricopas band. 

The  dress  of  both  nations  or  bands  was  the  same.  That  of  the 
men  a  breech  cloth  and  a  cotton  serape  of  domestic  manufacture; 
that  of  the  women  the  same  kind  of  serape  pinned  around  the  waist 
and  falling  below  the  knees,  leaving  the  breast  and  arms  bare. 

Both  nations  cherished  an  aversion  to  war,  and  a  profound  at- 
tachment to  all  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life.  This  predilection 
arose  from  no  incapacity  for  war,  for  they  were  at  all  times  able 
and  willing  to  keep  the  Apaches,  whose  hands  are  raised  against 
all  other  people,  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  prevent  depredations 
by  those  mountain  robbers,  who  hold  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  a 
part  of  Durango  in  a  condition  approaching  almost  to  tributary 
provinces. 

They  have  a  high  regard  for  morality,  and  punish  transgressions 
more  by  public  opinion  than   by  fines  or  corporeal  punishments. 
Polygamy  is  unknown  amongst  them,  and  the  crime  of  adulteryi. 
punished  with  such  fearful  penalties  amongst  Indian  nations  gener- 
ally, is  here  almost  unknown,  and  is  punished  by  the  contempt  of] 
the  relatives  and  associates  of  the  guilty  parties. 

The  Indians  we  met  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Pimos  set- 
tlement were  mostly  wild   Indians  of   the   great  Apache  nation^,-' 
which   inhabits  all  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Gila,  and 
both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte,  about  the  parallel  of  the  Jornada  and 
Bead  Man's  lakes. 

They  have  no  fixed  habits,  and  the  only  vestiges  of  their  abodes 
which  we  saw  were  temporary  sheds,  a  few  feet  high,  made  of  the 


Colorado  is  on  the  parallel  of  32^  43'  or  4'j  antlj  in  the  atsencf  of 
more  specific  information,  I  would  advise  you  to  place  the  m<M^ 
of  the  Colorado  on  the  parallel  of  31®  61',  which  is  the  ktittilt 
given  it  by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  tht  royal  navy,  whose  little  book 
of  traTels  in  Mexico  you  have  no  doubt  seen. 

4th.  Specimeni  of  the  seed  of  the  cotton  grown  by  the  PjmM 
were   obtaioed,  but   they  have  not  jet   reached   me,     Overcomiig 
space  was  the  great   object  we  bad   in  view  when  we  passed  tkt 
Pimos,  and  our  investigatioui  and  collections  were  necessarily  hiity 
and   superficiaL     We    passed  with  them  only  the  part   of  a  i$ff 
whereas,  if  exploration  alone  had  been  the  object  of  our  party,  1 
sjaould  have  considered  a  week  as  little  enough  to  have  devoted  tt 
this  interesting  people.     When  I  left  California|  it  was  as  a  specjil 
envoy  to  the  governmenti  and  on  so  short  a  notice  thai  maoyof 
my  collections  and  notes  were    left  behind,  with    my  asslsta 
H^mong  the  things  so  left,  were  the  seed  of  the  cotton. 
^F  Most  of    the   plants  collected,  however,  were   brought    boMe, 
These  will  show  a  very  complete  history  of  the  botany  of  the  c©«jb- 
try.     They  are  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Torreyi  who  is  prepaifi| 
an  elaborate  catalogue  and   drawings  of  those   planlg|  heretcto 
unknown.     This  catalogue  I  should  he  very  glad  to. place  attsbi 
disposal  of  your  society. 

The  Coco  Marricopas  Indians  come  from  the  West,  So  latill 
1826,  Mr.  Kit  Carson,  one  of  our  guides,  met  these  people  at  tkl 
mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Subsequently  to  that  period^  they  fiK|ro 
visited  by  Dr,  Anderson  (whom  we  met  in  Santa  Fe)  at  a  paiat  1 
about  half  way  between  their  present  village  and  the  mouth  of  li*  ^os 
Gila  river.  ^oi 

They  are  taller  and  more  athletic  than  the  Pimos,  and  7^  so 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable,  the  men  had  generally  aqyibt  llj 
noses,  whilst  those  of  the  women  were  ratrousses.  he 

They  occupy  thatched  cottages,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diametfTi  T 
made  of  the  twigs  of  cotton- wood  treeS|  interwoven  with  the  stif'  ea 
of  wheat,  corn  stalks,  and  cane.  LI 

Cotton,  wheat,  maize,  heans,  pumpkins,  and  watermelons  are*^    ml 

chief  agricultural  products  of  these  people.     Their  fields  arel»iJ    'ta 

off  in  squares,  and  watered^  by   the  isequias,  from  the  Gila  riref*     T 

Theii  impJemenls  o£  tus^at^it^  ^n^Xttt^^Q^^Tv^V^x^^U^the  bano*i   rii 
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the  only  vestiges  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  we  saw  amongst  the 
ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornaments,  principally  immense 
well  turned  beads,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

The  same  corn  grinder  and  pottery  are  now  in  use  among  th< 
Pimos.  The  corn  grinder  is  merely  a  large  stone,  well  worn, 
slightly  concave,  and  another  of  different  shape,  convex,  intended 
to  fit  the  first,  and  crush  the  corn  between  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hand. 

The  ruins  on  the  Gila  were  first  seen  at  camp  81,  the  position  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  table,  from  thence  to  the  Pimos  village. 
Wherever  the  mountains  did  not  impinge  too  close  on  the  river  and 
that  out  the  valley,  they  were  seen  in  great  abundance,  enough,  I 
ihould  think,  to  indicate  a  former  population  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand;  and  in  one  place,  between  camps  91  and  97,  there  is 
I  long  wide  valley,  twenty  miles  in  length,  much  of  which  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  broken  pottery. 

These  ruins  are  uniformly  of  the  same  kind;  not  one  stone  now 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  other;  and  they  are  only  discoverable  by 
the  broken  pottery  around  them,  and  stone  laid  in  regular  order, 
showing  the  trace  of  the  foundation  of  a  house. 

Most  of  these  outlines  are  rectangular,  and  vary  from  40  X  50 
to  200  and  400  feet  front.  The  stone  are  unhewn,  and  are  mostly  of 
in  amygdaloid,  rounded  by  attrition. 

Now  of  the  tributaries  which  come  into  the  Gila  from  the  north, 
there  are  several  besides  the  Salinas,  which,  at  their  mouths,  are 
insignificant  in  size  and  can  be  stepped  across;  but  in  this  whole 
region  no  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  of  the  size  of  a  river, 
throughout  its  course,  from  that  at  any  one  point. 

It  may  be  large  near  its  source,  and  after  traversing  deserts  of 
sand  through  arid  regions  unwatered  by  rains,  become  very  small, 
and  even  disappear  altogether. 

Therefore,  except  the  Salinas,  of  which  we  have  oral  accounts, 
nothing  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  of  the  magnitude  of  these  tri- 
butaries from  their  appearance  at  the  junction.  These  tributaries 
come  in  near  camp  81,  where  the  mountains  are  so  precipitous  and 
bold  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  their  course. 
i  The  Salinas  must  have  been  the  branch  by  which  the  expedition 
12 


^Between  the  first  and  seconil  ranges  of  mounfains  there  is  a  TaV 
ley,  traversed  by  a  good  road,  leading  directfy  from  the  great  deierl 
to  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  and  a  defending  force  would  meet  its 
adversary  to  the  greatest  advantage  at  Cariso  Creek,  the  termiaa- 
tioB  of  the  '^Jornada''  across  the  desert.  The  description  and  lo- 
callty  of  Car  ISO  Creek  has  already  been  givan, 
B  The  second  or  principal  range  &f  mountains  lies  at  no  great  dii- 
'*&Bce  from  the  first j  and  the  valley  between  offers  some  arable  land. 
The  distance  between  the  first  range  and  the  sea  coast  varies  from 
1  to  20  or  30  miles.  The  surface  covered  with  vegetation^  thotigk 
small,  is  difBcuU  to  estimate^  aid  perhaps  it  is  unimportant  that 
an  estimate  should  be  madej  since  the  productiveness  of  these  re* 
gions  depends  on  other  considerations  than  smoothness  of  surfaci 
and  character  of  soiK  The  rains  cannot  be  relied  upon|  and  tht 
tiller  of  the  earth  depends  upon  irrigation  from  the  mountait 
streams  for  his  crops.  The  extent  of  ground  capable  of  tillage  ii 
thus  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits,  easy  of  computation.  A  know* 
ledge  of  the  water  courses,  their  fall,  volume  and  extent,  and  tte 
quantity  of  lands  on  their  margin,  within  the  level  of  these  watert, 
are  the  data  upon  which  the  computations  must  be  based. 

Taking  this  as  a  guide,  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  map 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  arable  ground,  suflScientlj 
correct  for  all  practical  purposes;  but,  in  candor  it  should  l>e  said) 
that  many  streams  laid  down  in  it  disappear  in  the  sand,  while  the 
rocky  cliffs,  forming  the  banks  of  others,  render  irrigation  imprac- 
ticable. The  scale  upon  which  the  map  is  projected  is  too  small 
to  represent  these  accidents  of  the  ground. 

Where  irrigation  'can  be  had  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  tie 
soil  is  abundant  beyond  description.  AH  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zones,  and  many  of  those  of  the  tropical,  flourisk 
luxuriantly.  , 

Descending  from  the  heights  of  San  Barnardo  to  the  Pacific,  ooe 
meets  every  degree  of  temperature.  Near  the  coast,  the  win* 
prevailing  from  the  southwest  in  winte/,  and  from  the  northwest  ii 
summer,  produce^a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  cfi- 
mate  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  salubrity.  With  the  exception  ofi 
rerjr  few  cases  of  ague  and  f ever  ot  «i  m\\3k  V^^^^^x^Vivess  is  unknowi. 
The  Reason  of  the  year  at  ^\i\c\i  ^w^  ViAV^^l  >i}tL^  ^^\«iVti  ^'^^^ 
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College  of   Physicians  and  SuegeonSi 
Jfew    Yarky  February  10,  1848. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  interestiDg  coUection  of 
plants  which  you  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  herewith  sen4 
yon  a  list  of  them,  as  complete  as  my  numeroas  engagements  per- 
mit ne  to  make  at  present.  The  route  which  you  passed  over  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  botanical  treasures,  as  is  evident  from  the  numr 
her  of  new  .species  and  genera  which  you  were  enabled  to  make 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  in  an  expedition  which  was  almost 
vholly  military  in  its  character.  Most  of  the  new  plants  which 
you  found  are  only  indicated,  or,  at  most,  very  briefly  described  in 
the  following  list.  A  more  full  account  of  them  will  be  given 
kereafter. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  TORREY. 

To  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Emoet. 


July  22,  1847. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  give  you  the  following  written  sketch  of  the 
Toute,  not  being  able,  as  you  request,  to  get  a  trace  made  from  my 
t&ap. 

From  the  27th  June  to  July  11th,  we  were  traversing  the  country 
i)etween  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  bend  of  the  Arkansas,  a  rich 
tolling  prairie  Embraced  between  the  39th  and  38th  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  the  94th  and  98th  meridians  of  longitude. 

From  July  11th  to  July  13tb,    followed  the  Arkansas  to  Pawner 
^ork,  in  longitude  about  99.    At  this  point   the  fertile  soil  ceases^, 
"Except  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the  streams. 

From  the  14th  July  to  August  1st,  we  were  in  the  valley  of  the 
^kansas,  occasionally  crossing  the  spurs  of  low  hills  which  inter«^ 


Deaii  Sie:  I  return  you  mj  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  infm- 
Tiiation  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  20th  September** 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  I  cannot  wait  for  the  arriTal  of 
your  papers^  or  for  the  publicatioii  of  the  map  of  the  War  Depart^ 
ment.  My  essay  makes  part  «f  the  second  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Hew  York  Ethnological  Society,  The  work  is  nnwii 
the  pressj  completed  with  the  exception  of  my  essay;  and  the  pria- 
ter  presses  me  for  it.  The  map,  which  will  accompany  it,  is  pria* 
cipally  intended  to  ehow  the  the  original  abodes  of  the  Indian  trib^. 
It  will  be  presented  as  a  sketch,  without  pretensions  to  accurati 
correctness.  But  there  is  a  consideration,  which  makes  me  anxiou 
to  obtain  every  possible  information  respecting  the  Rio  Oila,  a&j 
especially  its  upper  waters. 

You  may  not  be  aware  that  a  work  has  lately  been  recovered  aoj 
published,  which  contains  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  afi  expf^ 
dition  in  the  year  1540-1542,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Mendo^i, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Yasquez  Coronado,  It  consisted  of  350 
Spaniards  and  800  Indians.  Setting  off  from  Cullacan,  they  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila,  passed  across  the  mountains  to  tli 
Rio  del  Norte,  wintered  twice  in  the  province  now  called  Net 
Mexico,  explored  it  through  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  soutlj 
and  afterwards,  taking  a  northeast  course,  crossed  the  mountaiis, 
rtltched  the  buffalo  plains,  through  which  they  wandered  a  consiJ* 
erahle  distance  eastwardly,  and  as  far  north  as  the  40th  degree«( 
latitude.  Finding  no  gold,  they  returned  to  Mexico,  The  Spai- 
iards  did  not  re-enter  the  country  till  the  year  1581  j  and  the  cot 
quest  of  New  Mexico  was  not  completed  till  about  the  year  1595. 

The  veracity  of   the  narrator,  Castenador,  who  was  a  voluntlir 

*  This  letter  ghm  a  j^eneral  o^lllft^  al  \\ub  rti^uV^,  vbA  W^tLVf  %'ords  of  the  Oooo  7U^ 
pMM  Jmogm^gej  and  a  few  of  iho  "Pltan^.  ^ 
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leras  of  Califomiai  (the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California^)  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  route 
December  6th,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  many  below  the 
overhanging  peaks.  From  that  point  we  descended  to  San  Dieg0| 
a  seaport  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  32^  45'  and  longitude 
170^  11'  west  of  Greenwich.     This  point  we  reached  December  12. 

With  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  EMORY. 

Professor  Tobeet,  Princtton. 
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APPJENDIX  BY  PROFESSOR  TORREY. 

RANUNCULACE-S. 

'  RAKtJirctJLUS  AQUATiLis,  Linn.     Plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

Clematis  Yirginiana,  Linn.  Raton  mountain.  An  uadeter- 
mined  species  of  this  genus  was  found  in  fruit|  November  lOtb,  oi» 
the  Qila.  The  plumose  tails  of  the  carpels  are  nearly  three  inc]ii» 
long.  i 

BERBERIDACEiE.  ' 

Bebberis  pinnata,  Lagasca.  Highlands  bordering  the  Gila;  tl^^ 
appears  to  be  a  common  species  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Ca  9^^' 
fornia,  and  in  Northern  Mexico. 

CRUCIFER-ffi. 

Lepidium  euderale,  Linn.    Yalley  of  the  Arkansas. 
Erysimum  Arkansanum,  J^Tutt.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

•     CAPPARIDACEiE. 

PoLONisiA  GRAYEOLENS,  Raf.  In  flower  and  fruit,  Sept.  26— — 
October  3,  Yalley  of  the  Del  Norte. ]^The  plant  is  taller,  and  th^^ 
flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  form  that  is  common  in^ 
the  northern  United  States. 

Cleome  iktegrifolia,  JW/^.  This  beautiful  species  is  abundant 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Oregon,  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Platte,  to  latitude  33^  north. 

VIOLACEiE. 

Viola  cucullata,  Linn.     Pawnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas. 

PORTULACACEiE. 

PoRTULACA  OLERACEA,  Linn.  On  the  Arkansas.  Perhaps  intro- 
duced. 

Sesuyium  portulacastrum,  Linn.  In  flower  and  fruit,  Noy. 
17.  Saline  soils  along  the  Gila.  LeaYes  spatulate.  Flowers  nearly 
sessile^  stamens  numerous.    St\\ea  Z. 
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GERANIACE^. 

Geranittm  Fbkhontii,  Torr.  in  Frim.  2d  Rep.    On  the  Raton. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEiE. 


• 


Eallstbcemia  maxima,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Tribulus  maximus,  lAnn. 
Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

La&rea  Mexicana,  Jifortcandi;)/.  nov.  f.  48  ^^Crtosote  plant J^  lo^ 
deodando  of  the  New  Mexicans.  Used  externally  for  rheumatism. 
A  shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  Abundant  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  to  the  great 
sandy  deserts  of  California.  It  likewise  occurs  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Mexico.  The  plant  abounds  in  a  strong  smelling  resinous 
matter.  No  animal  seems  to  feed  on  it,  and  it  is  useless  for  fuel} 
as  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  burn. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 

Rhus  glabra,  lAnn.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  to 
aongitnde  107''. 

R.  LAURiHA,  Jfutt.  A  large  shrub.  Mountains  of  Californiai 
towards  the  sea  coast. 

R.  TEiLOBATA,  Jfutt.  Ou  the  Gila.  A  shrub  18  inches  high,  found 
late  in  the  autumn,  with  staminate  aments  nearly  matured  for  the 
following  spring.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yelvety 
3)ubeBcence.     It  is,  perhaps,  a  distinct  species  from  R.  trilobaia. 

MALVACE^. 

Malta  Munroana,  Dougl.  High  sandy  plains,  and  in  the  valley 
«f  the  Gila.     Flowers  bright  rose  color. 

M.  pedata,  Torr.  and  Or.     Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas.  > 

Spa£RALC£A  STELLATA,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Near  Santa  F6,  &c.  High- 
lands between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila. 

SiDA  cocciNEA,  DC.  On  the  Raton  mountain.  Several  other  un- 
determined Malvacese  occurs  in  the  collection. 

SAPINDACE^. 

Sapihdus  uabgiitatus,  Willd  {soap  berry.)    Valley  of  the  Gila. 
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RHAMNACE^. 

CEANofHus  OYALiSi  BigeL^  ToTT.  and  Gr.  On  the  Arkansas.  A 
small  scrubby  species  of  this  genus  was  found  on  the  Cordilleras 
of  California,  towards  San  Diego.  It  has  thorny  branches,  small 
ovate  coriaceous,  smooth  entire  leaves,  which  are  supported  on 
short  petioles.  The  branches  are  glabrous  and  glaucous.  There 
were  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  on  the  specimen. 

C.  ovALis,  var.  intermidius,  Torr.  and  Gr.    On  the  Arkansas. 

LEGUMINOS^. 

Sksbaniamacrocabpa,  JlfuA/.  On  the  Gila.  In  fruit  November 
20. 

Gltctebhiza  lepidota,  Jfutt.  Near  Santa  F6.  Not  found  ii 
flower. 

PsoBALEA  EscuLENTA,  PurM.  (Pomme  de  Prairie.)  On  tbeA^ 
kansas. 

P.  FLOEiBUHDA,  Jfutt.    With  the  preceding. 

Amoepha  fbuticosa  Linn.     On  the  Gila.     The  specimens  wer« 
without  flower  and  fruit,  and  we  therefore  cannot  be  certain  of  tb^ 
species. 

Dalea  FORMOSA,  Totr.  in  ^nn.  lye.  Jf.  Yorfc,  2.  p.  178.  Tl^i* 
beautiful  species  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long's  fi^'^^ 
expedition.  It  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  high,  with  numero  '^^ 
crooked  branches,  and  purplish  flowers.  Near  Santa  F6,  and  Yim^^ 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

D.  ALOPEcuRoiDES,  WHld.     With  the  preceding. 
D.  LAxiFLORA,  PuTsh.     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Dalese,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  shrubb]^^ 
in  the  collection;  but  I  have  not  ascertained  whether  they  may  no 
be    already  described.     One    of   them    is    densely   branched;    th^ 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs,   broadly  obovate  connate  aboufl* 
3    lines    long,   glabrous  above,    very  villous,   and    furnished   with 
large  darV  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  are 
obscurely  toothed.     The  flowers  are  in  short  dense  spikes;  calyx 
with   plumose   subulate-setaceous  teeth,  which  are  as  long  as  the 
tube.     This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.     It  is  very  near 
D.  ramosissima,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.,  p.  11.,  t.  10. 

The  other  species  is  canescently  tomentose,  and  difi*usely  branched. 
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The  leaflets  are  narrowly  oblong,  in  three  to  foar  pairs,  which  are 
distant.  On  both  sides  they  are  sparingly  furnished  with  small  red 
glands,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the  down.  The  flowers  are 
in  short  loose  spikes,  small,  purple.  Calyx-teeth  subulate,  shorter 
than  the  tube,  plumose.  Found  on  the  great  desert  west  of  the 
Colorado. 

Fetalostemon  gracile,  Q.  oligophylum.  Stem  erect;  leaflets 
in  2 — 3  linear,  slightly  dotted  underneath;  calyx  glabrous,  longer 
than  the  subulate  bracts,  the  teeth  yery  short,  ovate;  petals  oblong. 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Pbosopis  glandulosa,  Torr,  in  Jlnuj  Lye,  JY*.  Yorkj  2*  p.  192,  t,  2. 
(mezquite.)  Abundant  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  from  Santa 
Fe,  west.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  14  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  pods  are  long,  flat,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp. 
They  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  are  sometimes  used  by  men 
in  times  of  scarcity. 

P.  (Strombocarpa)  Emorti,  n.  sp.  Branches  glabrous;  spines  in 
pairs,  slender,  short,  straight,  pinnae  a  single  pair;  leaflets  about  4 
^airs,  oblong,  somewhat  corriaceous;  the  under  surface  and  the 
petioles  somewhat  pubescent;  legume  spirally  twisted  into  a  com- 
E^act  cylinder.  Found  in  fruit  only;  on  the  Gila  river.  This  spe- 
cies is  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  odorata  of  Fremont's  2d  report,  but 
Si£fer8  in  its  shorter,  broader,  and  less  numerous  leaflets. 

ScHEAiVKiA  UNCINATA,  Willd.  On  the  Arkansas,  where  it  is  called 
^  ^mitive  vine. 

Barliivgtonia  brachtloba,  DC.     With  the  preceeding. 
Several  other  Mimoseae  are  in  the  collection,  but  the  specimens 
^^^e  mostly  without  leaves  and  flowers. 

Cassia  CHAMiECRiSTA,  Linn.    On  the  Arkansas. 

ROSACEA. 

Ceeabub  ilicifolius,  JCutt.  Mountains  of  California.  The  kernel 
^  IT  the  fruit  has  a  strong  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 

Oeom  Yirginianum,  Linn.     On  the  Arkansas. 

Fallugia  paradoxa,  Endl.  gen.  6385,  Sieversia  paradoxoj  Don  in 
'^nn.j  trans.  14,  p.  576,  t.  22.  A  remarkable  rosaceous  shrub,  with 
^iite  flowers, -and  very  long  slender  plumose  tails  to  the  carpels, 
t.  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  Endlicher's  character  of  the  SL^^^%^ 
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but  I  have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  witb  Don's  de- 
scription and  figure*.  It  was  found  in  yarious  parts  of  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte.     Can  it  be  Geum  dryadoidesy  DC1 

Cebcocabpus  pABviFOLius,  JV«/^ ;  Torr^and  Gr  ;Jt.2jp.  427.  A 
shrub  about  12  feet  high,  with  numerous  straight  branches  spring- 
ing from  near  the  ground.  The  carpels,  with  their  long  plumose 
spirally  contorted  awns^  bore  into  the  earth,  after  they  have  fallen. 
The  action  of  the  wind  communicates  to  them  a  twisting  motion^ 
and  retorce  pubescence  retains  them  in  soil. 

Spibaea  Califobnica,  n.  sp.  Shrubby;  leaves  ovate,  lanceolatei 
undivided   nearly  glabrous,  gladularly  serrate,  conspicuously  pe- 
tiolate;    flowers  in    compound    corymbs,    perfect;  calyx- segmenti 
broad,  about  as  long  as  the  tube;  disk   coherent  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx;  stamens  numerous;  carpels  5,  distinct,  2-valved;  seeds 
2,  ascending,  the  testa  expanded  at  the  superior  extremity  into  i 
membranaceous  wing.      Grows  on  high  mountains  near  the   Oila. 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  its' ascending  winged  seeds,  and  co- 
riaceous leaves.     It  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  of  the  sections 
into  which  the  genus  Spiraea  is  at  present  divided.  \ 

Andenostoma  FAscicvLATa,  Hook  and  Am.  Abundant  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  California.     A  shrub  about  five  feet  high. 

A.  spABSiFOLiA,  n.  sp,     Lcavcs  scattered,  linear-subulate,  dotted    ; 
with  glands.     Cordilleras  of  California.     A  tree  30  feet  high  vrili 
very  numerous  slender  branches.     Leaves  nearly  half  an  inch  looK> 
scarcely  half  a  line  wide,  somewhat  triangular,  apparently    etef 
green.      Flowers  in  small  terminal    paniculate    spikes.      Pedicel 
short,  with  numerous  minute  scarious  bracts  at  the  base.      Cal}^ 
turbinate-campanulate,  10-striate,  5-toothed;  the   teeth   ovate,  ob- 
tuse, conspicuously  imbricated.      Stamens  about  10;  the  filamel^^* 
inserted  into  a  crenulate  glandular  ring  at  the  summit  of  the  caly^^' 
tube.      Ovary   obovate,  compressed,  with  2   collateral   suspend^ 
ovules.     Very  different  in  appearance  from  A.  fasciculata^  and  d^ 
titute  of  the  fleshy  glands  with  which  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tuW^ 
is  furnished  in  that  species. 

Photinia  ARBUTiFOLiA,Litnn.  Cordilleras  of  California.  A  shr«^ 
4  or  5  feet  high. 

LYTHRACEiE. 

LYTHnUH  ALATUM,  PuTS/l.      Ou  Wi^  klVwAV^^.^* 
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ONAORACE^. 

Zaubchnebia  Califobnica,  PresL  Valley  of  the  Gila.  A  shrub 
"With  bright  crimson  iflowers,  resembling  those  of  a  Fuchsia. 

(£noth£ba  albicaulis,  J^Tutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

OS.  piHNATAFiDA,  J^Tutt.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadian  river. 

(E.  biennis,  Linn.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Several  other  undetermined  species  of  (Enothera  exist  in  the  col- 
lection. 

Gauba  coccinea,  Jfutt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

G.  PABviFLOBAy  Dougl.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LOASACEJE. 

MfiNTZELiA  PUMILA,  JVtt/^.  Stem  whitish}  slender,  branchings  and 
a  little  roughened  above,  smoothish  and  somewhat  shining  below; 
leaves  pinnatifid,  or  sinuate* toothed;  flowers  (small)  2-3  together, 
pedicellate;  petals  10,  lanceolate;  stamens  very  numerous;  the 
outer  filaments  dilated;  capsule  turbinate-cylindrical;  seeds  nume- 
rous, winged.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  Plant  about  a  foot  high. 
Flowers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Capsule  three-fourths  of 
an  imch  long,  3-vaIved  at  the  summit. 

Cbvalia  stnuata,  Lagatca.  This  interesting  plant,  which  has 
been  admirably  illustrated  by  Fenzl,  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  from  Santa  ¥6  to  Saltillo. 

CUCURBITACE^. 

CucuMis,  pebennis,  James  J  Torr^  and  Chr.  On  the  Gila  river, 
abundant.  We  are  yet  uncertain  of  the  genus  of  this  plant,  which 
seems  to  be  common  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  particularly  in 
arid,  sandy  wastes.  No  specimens  of  the  fruit  have  yet  been  sent 
to  us.  There  are  three  other  undetermined  Cucurbitaces  in  the 
collection,  distinct  from  any  described  in  the  Flora  of  North 
America. 

CACTACE^. 

Several  interesting  plants  of  this  family  were  noticed  by  Colonel 
Emory,  but  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  described  from  dried 
ipecimens.  They  are  probably  included  among  the  numerous  new 
species  of  Mexican  Cactacese  soon  to  be  described  by  Dr.  Ea^U- 
mana. 


twigs  oitFces*     They  live  principally  by  plandering  the  Mntcanf 

rf  K^w  Mexico,  Chihuahua^  Sonera,  and  Durango. 
No  vocabulary  of  their  language  was  procured,     I  am  mclini 
to  think  they  extend  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila. 
jj^    Beyond  them  to  the  north  is  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Karajoe^ 
whoj  Mr,  Fitzpatrick  thinks,  are  allied  to  the  Crow  Indians 

Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Salinasj  which  runs  iti  a  course^ilfe 
5aid|  nearly  northeast  and  southwest^  is  a  hand  of  Indians  called  &t 
Soones,  whO|  in  manners  habits  and  pursuits,  are  said  to  resemUe 
the  Pimos^  except  that  they  lire  in  houses  scooped  from  the  ioM 
rock.  Many  of  them  ire  Albinos,  which  may  be  the  consequeace 
of  their  cavernous  dwellings.  Surrounded  by  the  warlike  NaraJMj 
and  the  tbieTing  Apache,  they  nevertheless  till  their  soil  in  peact 
and  security. 

Coming  farther  east  we  reach  the  San  Job^,  a  tributary  to  ib 
PuercOj  which  is  tributary  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  the  wid^ 
not  the  Rio  Fuerco  represented  on  the  map  to  Sow  into  the  Del 
Norte  south  of  El  Passo. 

Here  is  an  Indian  race  living  in  four  story  houses,  built  upon  roelj 
promontories  inaccessible  to  a  savage  foe^  cultivating  the  soil  ui 
answering  the  description  of  the  seven  cities  of  Vasquez  ^oronadoj 
except  in  their  present  insignificance  in  size  and  population,  giJ 
the  fact  that  the  towns,  though  near  each  other,  are  not  in  *^a  (cor 
tinuous)  valley  six  leagues  long/'  but  on  different  branches  of  tk 
same  stream.  The  names  of  these  towns  are  Cibolletta,  Moquio^^ 
Pojuata,  Covero,  Acona,  Laguna,  Poblacon;  the  last  a  ruin, 

1  did  not  visit  these  towns  in  person;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  mino^ 
description  from  one  who  did,  and,  should  I  succeed,  it  will  be  sat 
to  you. 

The  work  you   mention,  of  Castenada,  has  never  been  seen 
me.     My  own  impression,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  journal,  is 
the  many  ruins  we   saw  on  the   Gila   might  well   be  attributeJ^I^ 
Indians  of  the  races  we  saw  in  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  Gila  itsitti 
I  mean  by  the  last,  the  Pimos,  who  might  easily  have  lost  the  art 
building  adobe  or  mud  houses.     In  all  respects  except  their  dwJt 
ings  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  4l 
number leB%  bouses  nf>w  \ev^\  mlVt  Itui  ^tQwnd  on  the  Gila  river* 
The  implement  for  ghudm^  cottL^^u^L  WaAX^i^^^&.^^w^r^^ 
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Aplopappus  8PINX7LOSU8,  DC,  On  Ocat£  creek,  &c.:  called  Pinette 
hj  the  natives. 

A.  Menziesii,  Torr.  and  Gr.  P,  dentatus:  leayei  coriaceous, 
strongly  dentate  or  pinnatifid,  toothed,  glutinous.  Abundant  in 
the  great  desert  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 
fornia. Another  form  of  this  species  was  found  near  St.  Diego, 
with  the  stem  and  the  leaves  clothed  with  a  copious  loose  pubes- 
cence, and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  few  and  small. 

Qbindelia.     An  apparently  new  species  of  this  genus  was  found 
in  ascending  the   Cordilleras  of  California,  but  the  flowers  had 
fallen  from  the  heads,  and  our  specimen  is  therefore  scarcely  suffi* 
cient  for  determination.     The  stem  is  very  smooth  and  whitish;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  clasping  at  the  base,  spinulose,  serrate  and  glab- 
rous, and  the  scales  of  the  involucre  are  very  acute,  but  scarcely 
recurved. 
Chbtsopsis  canescens,  Torr,  and  Gr.     Near  Ocat6  creek. 
C.  ECHOiDES,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.  p.  25.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 
Peeittle,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.     A  new  species  of  this  genus 
(P.  Emoryij  nob.)  was  found  in  ascending  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 
fornia.    It  differs  from  P.  Californica  of  Bentham  in  its  smaller 
Bnd  much  more  deeply  lobed  leaves,  narrower  achenia,  which  are 
^ery  hairy  on  the  margins,  and  in  other  characters. 

Baccharis  Douglasii,  DC.  Valley  of  the  Gila.  Besides  this 
there  are  three  other  species  of  Baccharis  in  the  collection,  none 
«f  which  are  described  in  the  Flora  of  North  America,  but  we  can- 
not yet  pronounce  them  new. 

Tessaria  borealis,  DC.  An  aromatic  shrub  about  three  feet  high, 
growing  in  all  the  deserted  beds  of  the  Gila,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte;  usually  with  the  Fr6montia,  both  of  which  are 
abundant  in  those  regions. 

Htmenoclea,  Torr.  and  Gr.  ined.  This  remarkable  new  genus  is 
allied  to  Ambrosia  and  Xanthium.  Another  species  of  it  (J?.  Sal'^ 
^ola)  was  found  in  Fremont's  second  expedition,  which,  with  the 
characters  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  will  be  published  in 
^ndther  work.  This  species,  from  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being 
in  a  single  whorl,  we  propose  to  call  H.  monogyra^  Torr.  and  Gr. 
it  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 
Fbanbebia  Hookxbiaita,  Jfutt.    (Yerba  del  Sapa.) 


Dear  Sim:  I  return  jou  my  thanks  for  the  rery  interesting  infor- 
mation contained  in  your  letter  of  the  20th  September 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  I  cannot  wait  for  the  arriral  »( 
jour  papers,  or  for  the  publication  of  the  map  of  the  War  Depart* 
jiient.  My  essay  makes  part  •f  the  seoond  volume  of  the  transae- 
tiona  of  the  New  York  Ethnological  Society.  The  work  is  now  ia 
the  press,  completed  with  the  exception  of  my  essay;  and  the  prifl- 
ter  presses  me  for  it.  The  map,  which  will  accompany  it,  is  pria- 
ctpally  intended  to  show  the  the  original  abodes  of  the  Indian  trib^ 
It  will  he  presented  as  a  sketch,  without  pretensions  to  aecurat« 
correctness.  But  there  is  aconsiderEtion,  which  makes  m%  anKioif 
to  obtain  every  passible  information  respecting  the  Rio  Gilaj  ad 
especially  its  upper  waters- 

You  may  not  he  aware  that  a  work  has  lately  been  recovered  asd 
published|  which  contains  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  a&  exp^ 
dition  in  the  year  1540-1542,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Mendo^Jf 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Yasquesc  Coronado.  It  consisted  of  350 
Spaniards  and  800  Indians.  Setting  off  from  Culiacan,  they  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Bio  Gila,  passed  across  the  mountains  to  tli 
Eio  del  Norte,  wintered  twice  in  the  province  now  called  Net 
Mexico,  explored  it  through  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  soutl^ 
and  afterwards,  taking  a  northeast  course,  crossed  the  mountaia!^ 
reached  the  buffalo  plains,  through  which  they  wandered  a  consid' 
erable  distance  eastwardly,  and  as  far  north  as  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude.  Finding  no  gold,  they  returned  to  Mexico.  The  Spai- 
iards  did  not  re-enter  the  country  till  the  year  1581;  and  the  c# 
quest  of  New  Mexico  was  not  completed  till  about  the  year  1595, 

The  veracity  of  the  narrator,  Castenador,  who  was  a  volunteef 


•  TM§  letter  girei  n  general  outline  oC  tiia  itiuv^,  ^sA  t'w^aiitT  words  of  ihe  Coco  Mt^ 
pM  iMnguBgej  and  a  few  of  tii«  Plmoa, 
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scarcely  an  inch  long,  oyate,  entire,  obtuse,  with  short  petioles, 
and  scabrous  on  both  sides.  Chaff  of  the  receptacle  embracing 
the  obovate  achenium,  the  margin  of  which  is  furnished  with  long 
silky  hairs. 

WulfiaI  Specimens  of  a  plant  with  the  floral  characters  of  this 
genus,  but  with  different  foliage,  were  found  in  abundance  on  the 
higher  grounds  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Gila.  It  also  resembles 
Leighia,  but  is  destitute  of  a  pappus.  Some  of  the  genera,  to 
which  the  plant  is  allied,  will  need  revision  before  its  place  can 
be  satisfactorily  determined. 

XiMENEsiA,  n.  sp.l  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila, 
September  and  October.  This  needs  comparison  with  some  of  the 
Mexican  species.     It  very  nearly  resembles  X.  encelioides^  Cavan. 

RiDDELLiA,TA6ETiNA,  J^Tutt.  ToTf.  and  Gr.Jl.y  JV.  Amer.  2  p.  362. 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  about  two  hundred  miles  below  Santa  F^. 
A  beautiful  plant  with  persistent  flowers,  first  detected  by  Mr.  Nutt- 
all  towards  the  sources  of  the  Platte. 

Baileta,  n.  gen.  Harv.  and  Or.j  ined.  Two  other  species  of 
this  unpublished  genus,  dedicated  to  that  profound  observer  of  na- 
ture. Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  exist  among  the  California 
plants  collected  by  Coulter,  and  will  soon  be  described  by  Mr. 
Harvey  and  Dr.  Gray.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 
i^umerous  ray-flowers,  and  is  the  B.  multiradiata^  Harv.  and  Gr. 
The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  woolly  pubescence,  and  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
Somewhat  pinnatately  cut  into  several  narrow  segments.  The  heads 
are  on  long  naked  peduncles,  and  when  the  rays  are  fully  expanded 
are  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  rays  are  40  or 
50  in  number,  in  two  or  more  series,  obovate-cuneat  c,  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow,  and  7-nerved  corolla  of  the  disk-flrwers  with  five 
short  segments  which  are  glandulary  pubescent,  with  intra-margi- 
nal  nerves.  Branches  of  the  style  short,  somewhat  dilated  and 
truncate  at  the  extremity.  Very  abundant  along  the  Del  Norte 
and  in  the  dividing  region  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte 
and  those  of  the  Gila.     Flowers  from  October  4th  to  November. 

ZiUNiA  GRANDiFLORA,  Kutt.  in  Amer.  Phil,  trans,  (n.  str,)  7,  p. 
348;  Torr.  and  Gray  ft.  JV.  Amer.  2.  p.  298.  Valley  of  the  Del 
^orte.    This  plant,  which  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James  in  Lou^'t. 


Sipally  the  junction  of  the  Salinas,  the  Tillage  of  the  Piedds  Id- 
-diaos^  any  other  spot  where  erident  traces  of  ruins  were  c1iscover€ij 
and  the  mouth  of  the  riTer  Gila*  From  what  quarter  did  the  rim 
Salinas  come?  Did  you  carry  time  with  you,  so  as  to  obtdia  tfcf 
relative  longitudes  of  some  points'!  The  most  important  woild  be 
the  spot  where  you  left  the  Rio  del  Norte,  that  where  you  slradr 
the  main  branch  of  the  Gila,  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas,  the  Pimos 
HHllage,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila.     If  you  had  no  other  me&aij 

still  your  travelled  distance  may  give  a  rough  approximatiop. 
B  It  seems  to  me  that  the  easiest  way  to  answer  these  two  querie^ 
^irould  be,  a  rough  approximate  sketch  of  the  country  traversed lij 
you.  I  will  take  special  care  not  to  commit  you  in  any  wty,  I 
am  no  plagiarist,  and  I  must,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  thiti 
am  indebted  to  you  for  some  important  information;  but  I  will, it 
the  same  time  refer  to  your  intended  complete  report  and  leift 
which  will  give  that  precise  information  which  was  not  within  wj 
reach. 

3d<  You  did  not  visit  the  mouth  of  the  great  Rio  Coloradojtat 
General  Kearny  states,  in  his  letter,  that  the  month  of  the  Gila  in 
in  about  latitude  32"^;  that  he  crossed  the  Colorado  ten  miles  belovi 
and  marched  near  it  for  thirty  miles,  when  he  left  it,  (turning  rf 
eastwardly,  across  the  desert,)  without  having  reached  its  moqti. 
Kow,  the  generality  of  our  maps  place  the  mouth  of  the  ColonJt 
in  latitude  82*^,  and  it  is  clear  from  what  precedes,  that  it  mustU 
nearly  one  degree  further  Fouth.  Do  you  think  that  I  may  in  If 
sketch  set  it  dowrr  at  about  latitude  31^1 

4th,  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  one  of  great  general  impr 
tance.  As  now  informed,  I  believe  that,  independent  of  varietiai 
there  are  but  two  distinct  species:  the  black  seed,  which  is  thett* 
tive  American,  and  found  as  such  nowhere  else,  and  the  gfiO 
seed  which  adheres  to  the  staple,  of  Asiatic  origin,  thence  broBgkt 
to  the  Levant  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  imported  into  Ni4 
America,  of  which  it  was  not  a  native.  I  cannot  obtain  in  this^ 
a  copy  of  Bonpland^s  great  botanical  work,  which  would  M** 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.  I  wish  now  to  know,  whc4«f 
yoa  took  any  notice  ol   l\ie  coUou  tiU\V\'s^tftd  by    the  PimoSjH*'^ 
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'loQS  with  short  hairs.  Pappus  of  numerouS|  somewhat  rigid,  den- 
ticulate bristles.  A  suffrutescent  prostrate  much  branched  plants 
canescently  and  densely  tomentose;  the  leaves  broadly  oboyate, 
toothed,  narrowed'  into  a  petiole.  Heads  on  short  peduncles,  ter- 
minating the  somewhat  corymbose  branches. 

T.     (Polydymia)ramosissima,  n.  $p.     Hills  bordering  the  Oila. 

Stem   spreading,  with  very  numerous    matted   branches.     Leaves 

-shout  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  lamina  broader  than 

"long,  with  5-7  indistinct  rounded  teeth,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a 

longish  petiole.     Heads  about  one-third  of  an  inch   in  diametery 

ovate.       Involucral    scales  in    several   series,    the    exterior  ones 

^shorter  than  the  interior.     Hairs  of  the  achenium  smooth,  slightly 

'n)ifid  at  the  summit.     Pappus  longer  than  the  achenium.     This  plant 

is  clearly  allied  to  Tetradymia,  but  differs  in  the  many-flowered 

lieads,  numerous   scales    of  the  involucre,  slightly  cleft  corolla- 

^ube,  and  in  several   other  characters;    so  that  it  should  perhaps 

^orm  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus. 

CiRsiuM  uNDULATUM ,  Spttug,  The  locality  of  this  plant  Is  not 
srecorded,  but  it  was  probably  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
^Arkansas. 

Stephanomeria  paniculata,  Jfutt.    Ascending  the  Cordilleras  of 
'^California. 

MuLGEDiuM  puLCHELLUM,  Kutt.    Pawucc  Fofk  of  the  Arkansas. 

ERICACEiE. 

Arctostaphtlos  pungens,  Kunth.l  Valley  of  the  Qila  and  San 
3)iego.     Flowers  in  January. 

A.  TOMENTosA,  Dougl.l  A  shrub 4  to  6  feet  high.  Cordilleras 
^f  California.  This  may  be  a  smooth  variety  of  Douglas's  plant. 
The  leaves  are  orbicular-ovate,  obtuse  or  truncate  at  the  base, 
glabrous  on  both  sides,  with  the  petiole  one-third  the  length  of  the 
lamina.     It  was  not  found  in  flower. 

PLANTAGINACEiE.  j 

Plantago,  n,  sp,  7     Allied  to   P.   gnaphaloides^  Jfutt.      Great 
desert  west  of  the  Colorado,  near  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  ^ 
The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  loose  white  tomentum,  which  is 
partly  deciduous  with  age.     The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  en- 
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tire,  and  taper  to  a  long  narrow  base.  The  peduncles  are  6  to  & 
inches  long,  and  bear  a  close  cylindrical  spike,  which  is  less  than 
an  inch  in  length.  Sepals  ovate,  membranaceous,  marked  with  a 
strong  mid-rib,  which  is  villous  externally.  Segments  of  the  co- 
rolla ovate.     Capsule  2  seeded. 

PEDALIACEiE. 

Marttnia  PROBOSciDEA,  Linn,?  Abundant  in  the  valley  of  tke 
Del  Norte.  We  have  only  the  leaves,  and  a  drawing  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  possibly  Jtf.  Mthafoliaj  Benth.  in  hot.  Sulph. 

SCROPHULARIACE^. 

Maurandia  antirrhina,  LindL  On  the  San  Francisco,  a  trib^ 
tary  of  the  Gila.  A  slender  trailing  plant,  with  beautiful  purpli^ 
flowers. 

Castilleja  linearifolia,  JSen^A.  Valley  of  the  Gila,  and  ther  « 
gion  between  that  river  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila. 

Penstemon  Torreyi,  Benth.  Region  between  the  Del  Norte  sks 
the  Gila. 

Three  or  four  other  species  of  Penstemon  exist  in  the  collection 
but  the  specimens  are  incomplete,  and  have  not  yet  been  studied. 

VERBENACEiE. 

Verbena  sipiimATiFiDA,  JSTutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LippiA  cuNEiFOLiA,  Steud.  Verbena  cuneifolia,  Torr.  in  Long'^ 
Rocky  Mountain  plants.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  aloDg 
the  tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

LABIATE. 

Salvia  carduacea,  Benth.  Western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
California. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  was  found  with  the  preceding,  bot 

not  in  flower.     It  is  entirely  clolhtd  willi  dense  soft  canesrent  pfl' 

bescence.     It  is  shrubby,  with  long  stout  branches  springing  fro© 

near  the  root.     The  leaves  are  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire,  and  two 

Iji    inches  or  more  in  length. 

Several  other  undetermined  Labialai  were  found  in  the  yalleyw 
L     the  Dvl  Norte  and  on  the  Gila. 
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BORAaiNACE^, 

Mtosotis  GLOMERATAy  Jfutt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

EuPLocA  GRANDiFLORA,  n.  sp.  Hirsute  with  rough  oppressed  hairSi 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  leafy  clu8« 
ters.  Calyx  five-parted  to  the  base,  with  linear-lanceolate  segments. 
Corolla  white;  (the  expanded  limb  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,)  obscurely  5-lobed,  plaited;  tube  slender,  somewhat 
ventricose  below  the  middle;  the  throat  naked.  Stamens  inserted 
towards  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube;  the  filaments  short;  anthers 
oblong-linear.  Ovary  4-celled,  style  filiform,  persistent,  arising 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  tuft  of  stiff 
lairs  at  the  extremity.  Fruit  4-celled,  2-lobed,  finally  separating 
into  indehiscent  carpels;  embryo  curved,  terete,  surrounded  with 
very  thin  albumen;  radicle  superior.  On  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F6.  This  plant  is  clearly  a  congener  of  Euploca  convolvulacea 
of  Nuttall.     It  is  nearly  related  to  Tournefortia. 

HYDROLEACEiE. 

Eriodictyon,  Benth.  in  hot.  Sulph.y  p.  35.  Chcis.  in  AC,  prod. 
10,  p.  183.  A  well  characterized  Californian  genus,  containing 
Ihree  described  species,  one  of  which,  the  Wigandia  Califomica^ 
Jlook.  and  Arn.y  was  found  in  rocky  places  near  the  mouth  of  San 
Carlos,  on  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  The 
leaves  are  coriaceous,  varying  in  form  from  narrowly  linear  to  lan- 
ceolate, and  from  being  perfectly  entire  to  strongly  dentate.  The 
upper  surface  (as  well  as  the  branches)  is  covered  with  a  copious 
adhesive  varnish,  while  the  under-side  is  whitish  tomentose,  with 
strongly  marked  reticulated  veins. 

POLEMONIACE^. 

Phlox,  n.  sp.  This  likewise  occurs  in  Texas,  and  will  be  da- 
scribed  by  Dr.  Gray.  It  was  found  in  various  places  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Canadian. 

GiLiA  puLCHELLA,  Dougl.  Ocat6  Creek,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Canadian. 

G.  LONGiFOLiA,  Benth.  Ipomoea  longifolia,  Torr.  in  Long's  Rocky 
mountain  plants.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

FouQuiERA  BPiNOSA.    {BfOfiuia  ipinosa^  Kursih.  no-o •  ^wv.  ^  -^ •'^A.^ 
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t.  528.)  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.  p.  16.  Ascending  the  Cordilleras 
of  California.  A  highly  ornamental  shrub,  shooting  up  long 
smooth  simple  stems,  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  25  feet,  with  a 
panicle  of  scarlet  flowers  near  the  summit.  It  differs  slightly  from 
the  figure  and  description  of  Eunth,  but  seems  to  be  the  same  plant. 
The  leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  glabrous  and  membranaceous,  grow- 
ing in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  spines  are  from  a 
half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  length,  slender,  more  or  less  spread- 
ing, or  even  somewhat  recurved.  At  the  base  of  each  is  a  longitu- 
dinal protuberance  which  extends  along  the  stem  until  it  reaches 
the  spine,  which  is  on  a  line  with  it  below.  The  panicle  is  usually 
contracted  and  elongated,  but  sometimes  short,  and  almost  corym- 
bose. The  flowers  are  on  short  pedicles  which  are  furnished  with 
deciduous  bracts.  Sepals  6,  nearly  orbicular,  concave,  strongly 
imbricated,  persistent,  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  corolla.^ 
Corrola  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long;  the  tube  cylindrical.^ 

and  often  curved;  limb  5-cleft,  with  ovate  rather  acute  segments 

Stamens  13   to  16  exserted,  hypogynous;   the  filaments  thickenec~ 
and  somewhat  coherent  at  the  base;  anthers  linear-oblong,  mucro 
nate.     Ovary  3-celled,  with  about  6  ascending  anatropous  ovule  ^ 
in  each  cell;  style  3-parted  below  the   middle.     Capsule  oblong-^ 
acute,  obtuse,  triangular,  coriaceous  and  glabrous,  3-valved,  locu- 
licidal,  straight,  or  little  curved,  1-celled  by  the  separation  of  the    j 
valves  from  the  triangular  axis.     Seeds  3  to  6,  white,  ovate,  pel-    ' 
tate,  much  compressed,  with  a  broad  winged  margin,  which  isaa 
expansion  of  the  testa,  and  which  finally  is  resolved  into  numeroM     * 
fine  hairs.  These  are  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  Tkey 
are  spiral  vessels  consisting  of  an   extremely  delicate  sheath,  coo-    -^j 
taining   the  loosely  coiled   thread  which   frequently  ramifies  vitk 
anastomosing  branches.     The  whole  testa  is  formed  of  these  sin-     § 
gular  vessels.     Embryo  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed;  cotyledons fo-     v^ 
liaceous;  radicle  pointing  downward.     There  can  be  little  doubt  of     ^ 
the  propriety  of  uniting  Bronnia  and  Fouquiera.     Each  genus  v**      ^ 
founded  on  a  single  species,  and  both  plants  seem  to  be  very  IW'^      q, 
known  to  European  botanists.     Of  the  former  the  flowers  areiO' 
perfectly  described,  and  of  the  latter  the  fruit  is  unknown.    Our 
plant  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  genera.     In  the  ovary  tk^    j 
placenttc  meet  in  the  axis,  but  only  slightly  cohere;  finally  they 
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tmitei  Ibut  in  fnm  the  yaWes  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis, 
to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
quierai  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
Tery  near  Polemoniaceae,  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  diflfers, 
howeyer,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  conyoWuluSy)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
rery  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like Frankeniaces,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacacese. 

CONVOLVULACE-E. 

Ifomcea  leptophylla,  Tort,  in  Fr6m.  1st  report^  p.  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
are  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose,  the  plant 
^were  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

CoNYOLVuLus  NUTTALLii.  C.  HASTATus,  Jfutt.  in  ttans,  AmtT. 
^hil.  soc.  (n.  ser.)  5  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.  Valley  of  the  Del 
^orte. 

One  or  two  other  Conyolyulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
liaye  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE^. 

Ntctebium  lobatum.  Between  Fort  Leayenworth  and  the  head 
cf  the  Arkansas. 

Datvea  Metel,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  fiye  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

SoLANUM  TRiFLORUM,  J^utt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F6.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
white  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly* 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  1  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACE-E. 

EusTOMA  RussELiANUM,  Don.  Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro* 
A  showy  plant. 


twiga  of  trees.     They  live  principally  by  plutidering  the  Mexico 
of  New  Mexico,  Cbihuabuai  Sooora,  and  Durango, 

Ko  yocabulary  of  their  language  was  procured.     I  am  mdiad 
to  think  they  extend  up  to  tbe  head  waters  of  the  Gila. 

Beyond  them  to  the  north  is  the  warlike  nation  of  the  NaTaj 
whOj  Mr*  Fitstpatrick  thinks,  are  allied  to  the  Crow  Indians, 

Near  the  beiid  waters  of  the  Salinas,  which  runs  in  a  course^ 
ftaid^  nearly  northeast  and  southwest^  is  a  band  of  Indians  called  fk 
SooneS|  who,  in  manners  habits  and  pursuits,  are  said  to  resemy« 
the  Pimos,  except  that  they  Hire  in  houses  scooped  from  the  soW 
fock.  Many  of  them  are  AlbinoSj  which  may  be  the  consequenct 
of  their  cavernous  dwellings.  Surrounded  by  the  warlike  NavaJ9(| 
and  the  thieTing  Apache,  they  neTertheless  till  their  soil  in  peatt 
nod  security. 

Coming   farther  east  we   reach  the  San   Job6,  a  tributary  to 
PuercOj  which  is  tributary  to   the  Rio    del   Norte   from   the   Wi 
not  the  Rio  Fuerco  represented  on  the  map   to  flow  into  the 
Norte  south  of  El  Passo. 

Here  is  an  Indian  race  living  in  four  story  houseS|  built  upon  ro^ 
promontories  inaccessible  to  a  savage  foei  cultivating  the  soil  mi 
answering  the  description  of  the  seven  cities  of  Vasquez  ^oronadOj 
except  in  their  present  insigni&cance  in  sis^e  and  population,  ui 
the  fact  that  the  towns,  though  near  each  other,  are  not  in  **a  (c§i* 
tinuous)  valley  six  leagues  long,^'  but  on  different  branches  of  Ui 
same  stream.  The  names  of  theae  towns  are  Cibolletta,  MoquiiOf 
Fojuato,  CoverOj  Acona,  Laguna,  Poblacon;  \he  last  a  ruin. 

I  did  not  visit  these  towns  in  person;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  miMtt 
description  from  one  who  did,  and,  should  I  succeedi  it  will  be  aefit 
to  you* 

The  work  you  mention,  of  Castenada,  has  never  been  seenij 
me^  My  own  impression,  and  it  ia  so  stated  in  my  journal,  is  tW 
the  many  ruins  we  saw  on  the  Gila  might  well  be  attributecttA 
Indians  of  the  races  we  saw  in  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  Gila  itseft 
I  mean  by  the  last,  the  Pimos,  who  might  easily  have  lost  the  artif 
building  adobe  or  mud  houses.  In  all  respects  except  their  dWI* 
ings  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  ill 
i?iimberJess  houses  now  level  with  the  ground  on  the  Gila  river. 
The  imjiJemeiit  for  grmd'mg  cottv^^ui  W^^ii^Vtu^^Mi^x^^^i 
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le  only  vestiges  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  we  saw  amongst  the 
iinS)  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornaments,  principally  immense 
'ell  turned  beads,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

The  same  corn  grinder  and  pottery  are  now  in  use  among  th< 
imo8.  The  corn  grinder  is  merely  a  large  stone,  well  worn, 
lightly  concave,  and  another  of  different  shape,  convex,  intended 
>  fit  the  first,  and  crush  the  corn  between  by  the  pressure  of  the 
and. 

The  ruins  on  the  Gila  were  first  seen  at  camp  81,  the  position  of 
rbich  is  shown  in  the  table,  from  thence  to  the  Pimos  village. 
Wherever  the  mountains  did  not  impinge  too  close  on  the  river  and 
hut  out  the  valley,  they  were  seen  in  great  abundance,  enough,  I 
hould  think,  to  indicate  a  former  population  of  at  least  one  hun- 
!red  thousand;  and  in  one  place,  between  camps  91  and  97,  there  is 
.  long  wide  valley,  twenty  miles  in  length,  much  of  which  is 
overed  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  broken  pottery. 

These  ruins  are  uniformly  of  the  same  kind;  not  one  stone  now 
emains  on  the  top  of  the  other;  and  they  are  only  discoverable  by 
he  broken  pottery  around  them,  and  stone  laid  in  regular  order, 
bowing  the  trace  of  the  foundation  of  a  house. 

Most  of  these  outlines  are  rectangular,  and  vary  from  40  X  60 
o  200  and  400  feet  front.  The  stone  are  unhewn,  and  are  mostly  of 
;n  amygdaloid,  rounded  by  attrition. 

Now  of  the  tributaries  which  come  into  the  Gila  from  the  north, 

here  are  several  besides  the  Salinas,  which,  at  their  mouths,  are 

Qsignificant  in  size  and  can  be  stepped  across;  but  in  this  whole 

egion  no  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  of  the  size  of  a  river, 

tiroughout  its  course,  from  that  at  any  one  point. 

It  may  be  large  near  its  source,  and  after  traversing  deserts  of 

nd  through  arid  regions  unwatered  by  rains,  become  very  small, 

td  even  disappear  altogether. 

Therefore,  except  the  Salinas,  of  which  we  have  oral  accounts, 

thing  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  of  the  magnitude  of  these  tri- 

taries  from  their  appearance  at  the  junction.     These  tributaries 
me  in  near  camp  81,  where  the  mountains  are  so  precipitous  and 
!d  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  their  course. 
The  Salinas  must  have  been  the  branch  \>^  ^\i\c\i  W^  «^^^^vCv^^ 
12 


New  Y0EK5  October  1,  1847. 

Deah  Sib:  I  return  you  my  thauks  for  tlie  Tery  mteresiitig  infoi* 
mation  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  SOtli  September-* 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  I  cannot  wait  for  the  arriral  of 
your  papersj  or  for  the  publication  of  the  map  of  the  War  Depatt* 
fflent.  My  essay  makes  part  »f  the  second  yolume  of  the  transact 
tions  of  the  New  York  Ethnological  Society,  The  work  is  nowia 
the  press,  completed  with  the  exception  of  my  essay;  and  the  piia- 
ter  presses  me  for  it*  The  map,  which  will  accompany  it|  is  prb- 
cipally  intended  to  ehow  the  the  original  abodes  of  the  Indian  tribei* 
It  will  be  presented  as  a  sketch,  without  pretensions  to  accurate 
correctness.  But  there  is  a  consideration,  which  makes  me  anxiou 
to  obtain  every  possible  information  respecting  the  Rio  Gila,  aii  ] 
especially  its  upper  waters. 

You  may  not  be  aware  that  a  work  has  lately  been  recoTered  aid 
published,  which  contains  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  a&  expc* 
dition  in  the  year  1540-1542,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Mendo^^ 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Yasquez  Coronado,  It  consisted  of  354 
Spaniards  and  800  Indians,  Setting  off  from  Culiacan,  they  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila,  passed  across  the  mountains  to  tb 
Eio  del  Norte,  wintered  twice  in  the  province  now  called  Net 
Mexico,  explored  it  through  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  southj 
and  afterwards,  taking  a  northeast  course,  crossed  the  mountaias^ 
reached  the  buffalo  plains,  through  which  they  wandered  a  consi<i' 
erable  distance  eastwardly,  and  as  far  north  as  the  40th  degree  ef 
latitude.  Finding  no  gold,  they  returned  to  Mexico,  The  Spsi- 
iards  did  not  re-enter  the  country  till  the  year  1581|  and  the  c# 
quest  of  New  Mexico  was  not  completed  till  about  the  year  15M. 

The  veracity  of   the  narrator,  Castenadori  who  was  a  volunteer 

*  TMb  letter  gives  ft  ^eaeriLl  outltne  oi  ^^  louu^  WDii  V«%^ii  wordj  of  the  Ooco  Maf^ 
pu  JtngaAgej  Kud  n  few  of  lh«  Pimoa. 
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scarcely  an  inch  longi  ovate,  entire,  obtuse,  with  short  petioles, 
ind  scabrous  on  both  sides.  Chaff  of  the  receptacle  embracing 
;he  obovate  achenium,  the  margin  of  which  is  furnished  with  long 
alky  hairs. 

WuLFiA?  Specimens  of  a  plant  with  the  floral  characters  of  this 
renus,  but  with  different  foliage,  were  found  in  abundance  on  the 
ligher  grounds  bordering  the  valley  of  the  OLla.  It  also  resembles 
ueighia,  but  is  destitute  of  a  pappus.  Some  of  the  genera,  to 
vhich  the  plant  is  allied,  will  need  revision  before  its  place  can 
>e  satisfactorily  determined. 

XiMENEsiA,  n.  sp.l  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila, 
September  and  October.  This  needs  comparison  with  some  of  the 
Mexican  species.     It  very  nearly  resembles  X.  encelioidesj  Cavan. 

Ri]>DELLiA,TA6ETiNA,  JVu^^.  Torr.and  Gr.Jl.jJf.  Amer,  2p.  362. 
IT  alley  of  the  Del  Norte,  about  two  hundred  miles  below  Santa  F£« 
IL  beautiful  plant  with  persistent  flowers,  first  detected  by  Mr.  Nutt- 
ill  towards  the  sources  of  the  Platte. 

Baileya,  n.  gen.  Harv.  and  Gr.j  ined.  Two  other  species  of 
this  unpublished  genus,  dedicated  to  that  profound  observer  of  na- 
ture. Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  exist  among  the  California 
plants  collected  by  Coulter,  and  will  soon  be  described  by  Mr. 
Harvey  and  Dr.  Gray.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 
Dumerous  ray-flowers,  and  is  the  B.  multiradiata^  Harv.  and  Gr. 
The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  woolly  pubescence,  and  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  pinnatately  cut  into  several  narrow  segments.  The  heads 
are  on  long  naked  peduncles,  and  when  the  rays  are  fully  expanded 
are  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  rays  are  40  or 
50  in  number,  in  two  or  more  series,  obovate-cuneat  c,  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow,  and  7-nerved  corolla  of  the  disk-fl,-wers  with  five 
short  segments  which  are  glandulary  pubescent,  with  intra-margi- 
nal  nerves.  Branches  of  the  style  short,  somewhat  dilated  and 
truncate  at  the  extremity.  Very  abundant  along  the  Del  Norte 
and  in  the  dividing  region  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte 
and  those  of  the  Gila.     Flowers  from  October  4lh  to  November. 

Zinnia  grandiflora,  JVu/^  in  Amer.  Phil,  trans,  (n.  ser.)  7,  p. 
348;  Torr.  and  Gray  ft.  JV.  Amer.  2.  p.  298.  Valley  of  the  Del 
Norte.    This  plant,  which  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James  in  Lqh^^^l 
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of  the  pTincipal  points  observed  when  de9c«?ndmg  the  rirer;  pm 

ci pally  the  junclion    of  the  SalinaSj  the  i^illage  of  the  Pimos  b- 

^ians,  any  other  spot  where  evident  traces  of  ruins  were  disco?ereJ, 

and  the  tnoutli  of  the  river  Gila,     From  what  quarter  did  the  rim 

Salinas  come?      Did  you  carry  time    with  yooi  so  as  to  obtain  the 

relative  longitudes  of  some  points'?  The  most    important  woild  te 

the  spot  where  you  left  the  Rio  del  Norte,  that  where  you  stnck 

the  main  branch  of  the  Gila,  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas,  the  Piiaos 

village,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila,     If  you  had  no  other  meaoi, 

^till  your  travelled  distance  may  give  a  rough  approximation. 

■    It  seems  to  me  that  the  easiest  way  to  answer  these  two  qtientfj 

■^Would  be,  a  rough  approximate  sketch  of  the  country  traversed  Ij 

you,      I  will  take  special  care  not  to  commit  you  in  any  way,   I 

am  no  plagiarist,  and  I  must,  in  general  terms^  acknowledge  thitl 

■itn  indexed  to  you  for  some  important  information;  but  I  will, a( 

^he  same  time  refer  to    your    intended    complete  report  and  ©if, 

which  will  give  that  precise  information  which  was  not  within  thj 

reach, 

3d.  You  did  not  visit  the  mouth  of  the  great  Rio  Colorado;  let 
General  Kearny  states,  in  his  letter,  that  the  mouth  of  the  GiJanJ 
in  about  latitude  32*^;  that  he  crossed  the  Colorado  ten  miles  belaV| 
and  marched  near  it  for  thirty  miles,  when  he  left  it,  (turning  «f 
eastwardly,  across  the  desert,)  without  having  reached  its  modtW 
Now,  the  generality  of  our  maps  place  the  mouth  of  the  ColonJi 
in  latitude  32^,  and  it  is  clear  from  what  precedes,  that  it  musth 
nearly  one  degree  further  Fouth,  Do  you  think  that  I  may  in  •! 
sketch  set  it  down  at  about  latitude  31°? 

4th.  The    cultivation   of  cotton  is  one  of  great  general  iiEi|«»^   ^ 
tance.     As  now  informed,  I  believe  that,  independent  of  varietieii 
there  are  but  two  distinct  species:  the  black  seed,  which  is  tbevi' 
tive  American,    and  found  as  such    nowhere    else,  and  the    gr«i 
seed  which  adheres  to  the  staple,  of  Asiatic  origin,  thence  broa|W 
to  the  Levant  and    the   Mediterranean,  and    imported   into    NflA 
America,  of  which  it  was  not  a  native.     I  cannot  obttin  in  thi«  c'rtf 
a  copy  of  Bonpland's    great    botanical    work,    which    would  li^*    j 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.     I    wish  now  to  know,  whell<r    ^ 
jTQti  took  any  notice  o[    iW  collou    cuV\v^%,ted  by    the  Pimos,  tf** 
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lat  species  it  was?    I  presume  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  re- 
00,  and  that  the  seed  must  hare  been  imported  from  Mexico. 
I  now  proceed  to  that  which  relates  to  the  Indians,  who  are  the 
indpal  objects  of  my  researches. 

Ist.  I  have  compared  your  vocabulary  of  the  Coco  Marricopas 
tk  those  of  the  four  Mexican  languages  in  my  possession,  and  of 
Irty-two  well  ascertained  families  of  Indians,  living  within  the 
lited  States  or  further  north,  and  have  found  no  resemblance  with 
her.  It  is  to  me  a  quite  new  language,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
>rd.  Jlpaehe  is  the  word  for  man;  and  judging  by  analogy  from 
veral  other  Indian  languages,  they  should  be  Apaches  or  belong- 
g  to  that  family.  Thus,  for  instance,  amongst  the  Algonquin 
ibei|  the  names  assumed  by  two  of  them,  Illinois  and  Linno  Linap, 
e  evidently  derived  from  Linno,  a  man.  However  this  may  be, 
with  to  have  some  further  information  respecting  that  tribe;  to 
iOW|  with  as  much  precision  as  you  can,  the  quarter  whence  they 
nacj  their  present  location  in  reference  to  the  Pimos,  and  parti- 
larly  whether  and  what  they  do  cultivate;  also,  whether  they 
e  wilder  than  the  Pimos,  and  whether  on  good  terms  with  them. 
2d.  Tou  say  that  the  accounts,  by  report,  of  the  Indians  to  the 
>iith  of  the  Gila  are  conflicting  and  of  an  indefinite  character. 
lis  observation  applies  to  every  information  derived  from  other 
arcet.  We  have  as  yet  only  vague  rumors.  Yet  I  wish  to  col- 
;t  all  these,  as  far  as  possible.  A  few  legitimate  inferences  may, 
rbaps,  be  drawn  by  comparing  them  togejther;  but  it  is  princi- 
iy  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  point  out  the  most  impor- 
t  objects  of  inquiry  that  I  wish  to  be  thus  informed.  You  will, 
refore,  oblige  me  by  communicating  such  rough  notes  as  you 
Y  have  taken  on  that  subject,  and  also  what  were  the  abodes  and 
upations  of  the  few  scattered  Indians  whom  you  met  on  your 
rney. 

I.)  Have  you,  by  any  direct  observation,  ascertained  within  30' 
positive  longitude,  in  reference  to  Greenwich,  of  any  point  on 
Rio  del  Norte  or  vicinity  which  may  serve  as  a  starting  point? 
here  must  be  some  kind  of  a  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
jrs  of  the  river  Gila  from  the  waters  that  empty  into  the  gulf 
lexico.  From  what  you  say  of  CoAoneX  CooV^''^  \^w\^>  ^ 
d  infer  that  be  left  the   Rio  Norte  a   sYiotl  d\^\.^xi^^  iJao^^^^^^ 
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first  expedition,  is  certainly   frutescent  at    the  base;  in  which  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  nearly  allied  Z.  linearis^  Bent h.  plant  Harito.j 
Jfo.  47.     This  is  the  most  humble  species  of  the  genus;  being  not 
more  than  six  inches  high.     The  stem  is  branching  and  rigid.     The 
leaves  are   linear,    sessile,    and   somewhat    connate   at    the   base, 
strongly  3  nerved,  and  glandularly  punctate.     Heads  most  solitary^ 
at    the  summit  of   the    branches,  on    short    peduncles.     Involucre 
ovoid- cylindrical;  the  scales  about  8, closely  imbricated;  outer  ones 
somewhat  orbicular;  the  inner  oblong,  ciliate,  and  somewhat  scari- 
ous  on  the  margin.     Ray  flowers  3  5,  coriaceous  and    persistent, 
roundish-ovate,  emarginate,    continuous  with  the    summit    of   the 
achenium.     Disk-floweis  few.     Lobes  of  the  corolla  villous.     An- 
thers yellow.     Branches  of  the  style  tapering  into  a  subulate-Ian* 
ceolate   point,  hairy  above   the    middle.     Achenia    obcompressed, 
scarcely  winged,  scabrous;  the    outer    integument   thin;  those   of 
the  ray  naked,  of  the  disk  with  a  single  awn. 

Gaillardia  amblyodon.  Gay.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas. 
This  species  has   been  beautifully    figured  by  Dr.    Gray  in    Mem. 
Jlmer.  acad.  (n.  ser.)  t.  4. 
G.  puLciiELLA,  Foug.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
Palafoxia  LINEARIS,  Lag.     New  Mexico. 

Hymenoxys  odorata,  DC.     Great  desert  west  of  the   Colorado^ 
Artemisia  filifolia,  Torr.  in  Ann.  lye.  JV.  Yorky2p.  211.   Val- ^ — 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila;  abundant. 

A.  DRAcuNcuLoiDEs,  Pursh.     Table  lands  of  the  Del   Norte  anrf 
Gila.     A  very  common  species  of  underwood,  often  called  sage  bj 
the  hunters.  j 

A.  CANA,  Pursh.     On  the  Raton  mountains. 

Senecio  longilobus.  Benth.  in  pi.  Hartweg.  A  bushy  species 
about  three  feet  high,  growing  abundantly  in  the  region  between 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila. 

Tetradymia,  (sub-genus  Polydymia.)  Heads  about  16-flower^^i 
the  flowers  all  tubular  and  perfect.  Involucre  of  15  to  16  obI<::>"? 
obtuse  coriaceo-chartaceous  scales  which  are  slightly  concave  ^^^ 
not  carinate.  Receptacle  naked.  Corolla  with  rather  slender  tu  ^^f 
the  lobes  short,  ovate,  erect,  furnished  with  long  villous  hairs  ^^^' 
ternally.  Anthers  included.  Branches  of  the  style  tipped  witfci  ' 
very  short  obtuse  pubescent  cone.     Achenia  oblong-turbinate,  W-'' 
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'loufl  with  short  hairs.  Pappus  of  numeroaS|  somewhat  rigid,  den- 
ticulate bristles.  A  suffrutescent  prostrate  much  branched  planty 
canescently  and  densely  tomentose;  the  leaves  broadly  obovatey 
toothed,  narrowed- into  a  petiole.  Heads  on  short  peduncles,  ter- 
minating the  somewhat  corymbose  branches. 

T.     (Polydymia)  ramosissima,  n.  sp.     Hills  bordering  the  Gila. 

Stem   spreading,  with  very  numerous    matted   branches.     Leaves 

about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  lamina  broader  than 

'long,  with  5-7  indistinct  rounded  teeth,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a 

longish  petiole.     Heads  about  one-third  of  an  inch   in  diameter, 

ovate.       Involucral    scales  in    several   series,    the   exterior  ones 

shorter  than  the  interior.     Hairs  of  the  achenium  smooth,  slightly 

bifid  at  the  summit.     Pappus  longer  than  the  achenium.     This  plant 

is  clearly  allied  to  Tetradymia,  but  differs  in  the  many-flowered 

beads,  numerous   scales    of  the  involucre,  slightly  cleft  corolla- 

^iibe,  and  in  several   other  characters;    so  that  it  should  perhaps 

^orm  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus. 

CiBSiuM  uNDULATUM,  SpTtug.  The  locality  of  this  plant  is  not 
sr  recorded,  but  it  was  probably  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
-isALrkansas. 

Stephanomeria  paniculata,  Jfutt.  Ascending  the  Cordilleras  of 
'^C^^alifornia. 

MuLOEDiuM  puLCHELLUM,  Jfutt.    Pawucc  Fork  of  the  Arkansas. 

ERICACEiE. 

Arctostaphylos  pungens,  Kunth,?  Valley  of  the  Gila  and  San 
I^iego.     Flowers  in  January. 

A.  TOMENTosA,  Dougl.l  A  shrub 4  to  5  feet  high.  Cordilleras 
^>f  California.  This  may  be  a  smooth  variety  of  Douglas's  plant, 
^he  leaves  are  orbicular-ovate,  obtuse  or  truncate  at  the  base, 
glabrous  on  both  sides,  with  the  petiole  one-third  the  length  of  the 
lamina.     It  was  not  found  in  flower. 

PLANTAGINACE^. 

Plantago,  n.  sp,  1  Allied  to  P.  gnaphaloides,  Jfutt.  Great 
desert  west  of  the  Colorad-,  near  the  Cordilleras  of  California. 
Ihe  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  loose  white  tomentum,  which  is 
:^artly  deciduous  with  age.    The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  en- 
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tirC)  and  taper  to  a  long  narrow  base.  The  peduncles  are  6  to  6 
inches  long^  and  bear  a  close  cylindrical  spike^  which  is  less  than 
an  inch  in  length.  Sepals  ovate,  membranaceous,  marked  with  a 
strong  mid^rib,  which  is  villous  externally.  Segments  of  the  co- 
rolla ovate.     Capsule  2  seeded. 

PEDALIACEiE. 

Marttzstia  PROBOSCIDEA,  Liun.l  Abundant  in  the  valley  of  tlte 
Del  Norte.  We  have  only  the  leaves,  and  a  drawing  of  the  frnit. 
It  is  possibly  Jtf.  Althafoliaj  Btnth.  in  hot.  Sulph. 

SCROPHULARIACEiE. 

Maurandia  antirrhiha,  Lindl.  On  the  San  Francisco,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Gila.  A  slender  trailing  plant,  with  beautiful  purplish 
flowers. 

Castilleja  linearifolia,  BenM.  Valley  of  the  Gila,  and  the  re- 
gion between  that  river  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila. 

Penstemon  Torreyi,  Benth.  Region  between  the  Del  Norte  andi 
the  Gila. 

Three  or  four  other  species  of  Penstemon  exist  in  the  collectioo^ 
but  the  specimens  are  incomplete,  and  have  not  yet  been  studied. 

VERBENACE^. 

Verbena  bipiitnatifida,  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
LippiA  cuKEiFOLiA,  Steud.     Verbena  cuneifolia,  Torr.  in  Loiig'5 
Rocky  Mountain  plants.     Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  along 

the  tributaries  of  the  Canadian.  1 

I 
LABIATiE.  ! 

Salvia  carduacea,  Benth.  Western  slope  of  the  CordilleraJ  of 
California. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  was  found  with  the  preceding,  hot 
not  in  flower.  It  is  entirely  clolheil  with  dense  soft  canescentp^" 
bescence.  It  is  shrubby,  with  long  stout  branches  springing  f^^ 
near  the  root.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire,  and  two 
inches  or  more  in  length. 

Several  other  undetermined  Labiatse  were  found  in  the  vallef " 
the  Dt'l  Norte  and  on  the  Gila. 
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tlie  cast- steel  axe,  (procured  probably  from  Sonora  )  Tbe^ 
>  but  few  cattle,  and  not  many  horses.  I  observed,  domesti- 
d  among  them,  ducks,  chickens,  and  pigs.  They  had  many  or- 
kcntsof  seashells,  showing,  in  my  opinion,  their  recent  migra- 
1  from  the  gulf.  From  the  character  given  of  them  by  Carson, 
m  he  saw  them  in  1826,  although  they  were  then  an  agricul* 
!il  people,  I  should  think  they  had  learned  much  by  their  prox- 
it}  to  their  neighbors,  the  Pimos,  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
ilikally  their  superiors,  and  with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of 
iiMte  and  cordial  friendship. 

Us  Marricopas  impressed  me  as  a  more  sprightly  race  than  the 
iflM;  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  were  all  natives  of  the  Mar- 
icopbaiid. 

Tk  dress  of  both  nations  or  bands  was  the  same.     That  of  the 

leitkreech  cloth  and  a  cotton  serape  of  domestic  manufacture; 

kat  of  tke  women  the  same  kind  of  serape  pinned  around  the  waist 

nd  ftUing  below  the  knees,  leaving  the  breast  and  arms  bare. 

Stftk  nations  cherished  an  aversion  to  war,  and  a  profound  at* 

ciiMit  to  all   the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life.     This  predilection 

osifrom  no  incapacity  for  war,  for  they  were  at  all  times  able 

i  willine  to  keep  the  Apaches,  whose  hands  are  raised  against 

otker  people,  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  prevent  depredations 

tkie  mountain   robbers,  who  hold  Chihuahna,  Sonora,  and  a 

't  of  Durango  in  a  condition  approaching  almost  to  tributary 

^▼iiees. 

^kcjliive  a  high  regard  for  morality,  and  punish  transgressions 
rt  by  public  opinion  than   by  fines  or  corporeal  punishments. 
ygiBiy  is  unknown  amongst  them,  and  the  crime  of  adultery, 
iihedwith  such  fearful  penalties  amongst  Indian  nations  geper- 
>  11  here  almost  unknown,  and  is  punished  by  the  contempt  of 
relatives  and  associates  of  the  guilty  parties, 
le Indians  we  met  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Pimos  set- 
lit  were   mostly  wild    Indians  of   the   great  Apache  nation, 
h  inhabits  all  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Gila,  and 
lides  of  the  Del  Norte,  about  the  parallel  of  the  Jornada  and 
Man's  lakes. 

7  have  no  fixed  habits,  and  the  only  ve«U^t^  ol  \V^\x  '^J^^^^'^^ 
we  saw  were  temporary  sheds,  a  few  f e^V  V\^\i'>  xa^^^  ^^  ^^ 


iwigs  of  trees.     They  live  principally  by  plandering  the  MexicaBt 

E^^  Kew  MexicOj  Chihuahum,  Sonora,  and  Durango. 
Ko  vocabulary  of  their  language  was  procured.     I  am  inclinfl 
think  they  extend  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila, 
Beyond  them  to  the  north  is  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Nairajoes, 
hoj  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  thinks,  are  allied  to  the  Crow  Indians* 
Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Salinas,  which  runs  in  a  course,  itii 
id,  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  is  a  band  of  Indians  called  tie 
SooneSi  who,  in  manners  habits  and  pursuits,  are  said  to  regemUt 
Hibe  Pirn  OS,  except  that  they  live  in  houses  scooped  from  the  saliil 
rock*     Many  of  them  are  Albinos,  which  may  be  the  consequence 
of  their  cavernous  dwellings*     Surrounded  by  the  warlike  Kavajot| 
and  the  thiering  Apachei  they  nevertheless  till  their  soil  In  peaei 
and  security, 
Ifc    Coming   farther  east  we   reach  the  San  Jos^^  a  tributary  to  tkt 
^*uerco,  which  is  tributary  to   the  Rio   del   Norte   from   the   wi^i 
not  the  &io  Puerco  represented  on  the  map   to  flow  into  the  Btl 
Norte  south  of  Et  Passo. 

Here  is  an  Indian  race  living  in  four  story  houses,  built  upon  r o^ 
promontories  inaccessible  to  a  savage  foe,  cultivating  the  soil  ni 
answering  the  description  of  the  seven  cities  of  Vasquex  ^orooado, 
except  in  their  present  insignificance  in  size  and  population,  ui  1 
the  fact  that  the  towns,  though  near  each  other,  are  not  in  **a  (cor 
tinuous)  valley  six  leagues  long,"  but  on  different  branches  of  lie 
same  stream.  The  names  of  these  towns  are  Cibolletta^  Moquti^r 
PojuatOj  Ccvero,  Acona,  Laguna,  Poblaconj  Ihe  last  a  ruin. 

I  did  not  visit  these  towns  in  person;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  miniti 
description  from  one  who  did^  and,  should  I  succeed,  it  will  be  sot 
to  you. 

The  work  you   mention;  of  Castenada,  has  never  been  seen  if 
me.     My  own  impression^  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  journal,  is  tM 
the   many  ruins  we   saw  on  the   Gila   might  well   be  attributed  tt 
Indians  of  the  races  we  saw  in  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  Gila  itsi^t 
I  mean  by  the  last,  the  Pimos,  who  might  easily  have  lost  the  artrf^ 
building  adobe  or  mud  houses.     In  all  respects  except  their  dwJ-    ^ 
ings  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  builders  offtt    \^ 
sumberless  houses  now  \e\e\  vi\W  \\i^  ground  on  the  Gila  river. 
Tire  implement  for  gund'mg  ^otti^^ii^  ^^>ii^^^^^\V^\^^-^i 
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unite,  Ibut  in  frufk  the  Talves  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis, 
to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
qnierty  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
Tcry  near  Polemoniaces,  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  differs, 
howeveri  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  conyolvulus,)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
rery  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like FrankeniacesB,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacaces. 

CONVOLVULACEJS. 

Ipom(Ea  leptophylla,  Torr.  in  Frim.  1st  report^  p.  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
are  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
Tvere  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

Convolvulus  nuttallii.  C.  hastatus,  Jfutt.  in  trans.  JImer, 
j^Ml.  soc.  (n.  ser.)  6  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.  Valley  of  the  Del 
D'orte. 

One  or  two  other  Convolvulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
liave  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACEiE. 

Ntcte&ium  lobatum.  Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

Datuba  Metxl,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

SoLANUM  TRiFLORUM,  JSTutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F€.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
^hite  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  *i  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACE^. 
EusTOMA  RussKLiANUM,  Don,     Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro. 


;orDDaclo  ascendea  aod  crossed  into  i^ew  mexteo* 
direction  ii  not  far  from  a  line  drawn  from  its  mouth  to  Santa  F6| 
and  nearly  in  this  line  are  the  seven  towns  mentioned  as  being  oa 
the  liead  waters  of  the  San  Jos^.  Indians  now  pass  from  the  Fimoi 
Tillage  to  New  Mescico  on  this  route. 
1^1  I  omitted  to  mentioui  In  its  proper  place,  that  we  were  informid 
%j  an  intelligent  Marricopas  Indian  that^  about  fifty  miles  from  tbi 
mouth  of  the  Salinas^  was  now  standing,  in  a  perfect  state  of  prt- 
9erTation|the  walls  of  a  large  three  storj  building  of  mud^  withils 
interior  sides  glazed  and  finely  polished ^  and  about  it  w^a  to  b 
Ben  many  traces  of  large  zequiasj  and  broken  pottery  in  gnrt 
Sundance' 

There  is  another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Moquisj  whoi  lib, 
the  Fimos  and  SooneS|  cnltiTate  the  soil  aod  liTe  in  peace  vii^ 
their  neighbors;  but  the  exact  locality  of  this  tribe  I  da  not  knoVf 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  on  or  near  the  head  waters  of  somtof 
the  tributaries  of  the  Gila. 
I  am  I  with  great  respect^  your  obedient  serrant| 

W.  H.  EMORY. 
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Obioite  argezttea,  Moq.  Mriplex  argenttay  Jfutt.  Abundant  in 
andy  saline  places  on  the  Del  Norte. 

O.  FOLTCARPA)  It.  sp.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

EuBOTiA  LAVATA,  Moq.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  A  shrubby  Sa- 
icornia,  an  Atriplex,  and  a  species  of  Sueda,  were  found  in  saline 
loils  along  the  Gila. 

AMARANTHACE^. 

Amabanthus  HYBRiDuSy  Var.'i  Glabrous;  stem  and  leaves  nearly 
tmoothy  flowers  (purplish)  crowded  in  a  dense  compound  terminal 
spike;  bracts  somewhat  awned,  shorter  than  the  flowers;  utricle 
opening  transversely.     On  the  Del  Norte,  below  Santa  F6. 

Alternanthera?  (Endotheca)  lanuoingsa. — Achyranthei  lan- 
uginosa, JVu^^.  in  Am.  Phil,  Trans. ^  (JV.  5er.,)  6,  p.  166.  Abundant 
on  the  sand  hills  above  Socoro,  along  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  It  spreads 
on  the  ground,  forming  patches,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The 
natives  call  it  paga-paga.  Nuttall  referred  this  plant  to  Achy- 
ranthes,  but  it  is  clearly  not  of  that  genus.  For  the  present,  it  is 
doubtfully  placed  in  Alternanthera,  but  may  hereafter  be  separated 
as  a  distinct  genus.  The  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  sessile  clus- 
ters, and  when  the  fruit  is  matured,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 
branches  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely concealed.  The  filaments  are  united  into  a  cup  at  the  base, 
Bnd  leave  minute,  entire,  intermediate  teeth.  The  anthers  are  two- 
celled  before  dehiscing,  but  afterwards  one-celled,  ovary,  with  a 
iingle  ovule;  style  almost  wanting;  stigma  globose.  This  plant 
B^as  first  discovered  by  Nuttall,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian; 
Colonel  Fremont  collected  it  on  the  upper  Arkansas  in  his  last  ex- 
>edition;  it  has  also  been  found  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
^endler  and  Dr.  Gregg  in  New  Mexico. 

POLYGONACE^. 

«i 

Eriogonum  trichopes,  n.  sp.    Stem  scape-like,  verticillately  and  > 
iivaricately  much  branched,  glabrous;  peduncles  capillary;  invo-  i\ 
Ucre  minute,  few-flowered,  glabrous,  4-toothed;  the  teeth  nearly 
qual,  obtuse,  erect;  sepals  ovate,  acute,  nearly  equal,  very  hairy.   . 
Eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.     Our  specimens  of 
his  remarkable  species  are  imperfect,  the  leaves  being  wanting* 
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SALICACEiE. 

Salix.  Several  narrow-leayed  willows  were  found  along  the 
Oila^  and  in  the  region  west  of  the  Colorado;  but  being  without 
fructification  they  cannot  be  determined.  One  of  them  is  used  as 
food  for  cattle  when  there  is  no  grass. 

PLATANACE^. 

Platanus  Mexicahus,  Moricandpl.  nouv.  ou  rarts  d^Amtr.  t.  26. 
P.  Califomicus^  Btnth.  hot.  Sulph.y  p.  54.  P.  racemosusj  J^Tutt.l 
Valley  of  the  Gila. 

CONIFERiE. 

Ephed&a  occidentalis,  WilldJ  From  the  region  between  the  Del 
Norte  and  the  Gila,  and  the  hills  bordering  the  latter  river  to  the 
desert  west  of  the  Colorado.  A  shrub  3-4  feet  high,  with  numer- 
ous slender  branches;  its  appearance  being  that  of  Scotch  broom, 
(Spartium  scoparium.)  The  sheaths  are  very  long,  3-parted,  witk 
subulate-acuminate  segments.  This  can  hardly  be  the  E.  Am$ricar 
na  of  Quito,  which  is  described  as  having  2-parted  sheaths.  Ths 
specimens  are  without  either  flowers  or  fruit.  If  the  species  should 
prove  to  be  new,  it  may  be  called  E.  trifurcus.  There  seems  to  be 
still  another  species  growing  on  the  table  lands  of  New  Mexico, 
differing  from  the  preceding  In  its  very  short  sheaths. 

JuMPERus.  Two  undetermined  species  were  found  in  crossing 
the  country  from  the  Del  Norte  to  the  Gila.  Both  of  them  have 
the  general  character  of  J.  Virginiana.  One  is  a  large  tree,  witk 
acerose  leaves,  and  a  bark  like  that  of  a  Pinus;  the  other  has  short 
closely  appressed  leaves,  and  berries  larger  than  a  buck  shot. 

AMARYLLIDACE.E. 

Agave  Americana,  Linn.  Found  in  descending  the  western  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  This  is  the  maguey  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  shoots  up  a  flowering  stalk  10  or  15  feet  high.  The  juice 
of  the  plant  affords  an  intoxicating  drink  called  pulque. 

Another  species  of  A»;;ave,  or  a  very  remarkable  variety  of  the 
preceding  was  found  in  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Del  Norte.  It 
differs  from  A,  Americana  in  its  much  shorter  and  broader  leaveS) 
which  are  furnished  wi)h  smaller  marginal  spines. 
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(f  California,  (the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  peninsula 
wer  California,)  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  route 
iber  5th,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  many  below  the 
inging  peaks.  From  that  point  we  descended  to  San  DiegOy 
ort  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  32^  45'  and  longitude 
11'  west  of  Greenwich.  This  point  we  reached  December  12. 
h  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  EMORY, 
feasor  Tobext,  Princeton. 
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Colorado  is  on  the  parallel  of  32*^  43'  or  4*;  and,  in  the  absence ol 

more  specific  inforniatioa,  I  would  advise  you  to  place  the  mmAk 

of  the  Colorado  on  the  parallel  of  3P  51',  whicli  is  the  latUujt 

|.giveo  it  by  Lieutenaxit  Hardyj  of  the  royal  iiii%*y,  whose  little  bc^nk 

>oX  travels  in  Mexico  you  have  no  doubt  seen, 

4th.  Special fus  of  the  seed  of  the  cotton  grown  by  the  Pimoi 
iwere   obtained,  but   they  have  not  yet   reached  me.     Overcoiiii»| 
lipace  was  the  great   object  we  had  in  view  when  we  passed  tie  ^ 
PimOB,  and  our  investigations  and  collections  were  necessarily  bun 
land    superficial*     We    passed  with  them  only  the  part   of  a  dif,^ 
I  whereas,  if  exploration  alnne  had  been  the  object  of  our  paHjjl 
li^ould  have  considered  a  week  as  little  enough  to  have  devoteito 
I  this  interesting  people.     When  I  left  California  |  it  was  as  a  specid 
icnvoj  to  the  government,  and  on  so  short  a  notice  that  matiyfif 
I  my  collections  and  notes  were    left  behind^  with    my  ass^statlL 
[Among  the  things  so  Uft^  were  the  seed  of  the  cotton 

Most   of    the   plants  collected^  however,  were    brought    h 
("These  will  show  a  very  complete  history  of  the  botany  of  theccii 
.,  try-     They  are  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Torrey,  who  is  prepamf 
an  elaborate  catalogue  and    drawings  of  those   plants,  heretofett 
unknown*     This  catalogue  I  should  be  very  glad  to, place  at  1^ 
disposal  of  your  society. 

The  Coco  Marricopas  Indians  cotne  from  the  West,     So  latiiS 
1826,  Mr.  Kit  Carson,  one  of  our  guides,  met  these  people  atlk^  > 
mouth  of  the  Colorado.     Subsequently  to  that  period,  they 
visited  by  Dr-  Anderson  (whom  we  met  in  Santa  F€)  at  a 
about  half  way  between  their  present  village  and  the  mouth  oftkfr^ 
Gila  river. 

Tht»y  are  taller  and  more  athletic  than  the  Pimos,  and  tkli  i 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable,  the  men  had  generally  aquil**'  i 
noses,  whilst  those  of  the  women  were  retrousses. 

They  occupy  thatched  cottages,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diamtttTi 
made  of  the  twigs  of  cotton-wood  trees,  interwoven  with  the  sWt 
of  wheat,  corn  stalks,  and  cane* 

Cotton,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  watermelons  are*l* 

chief  agricultural  products  of  these  people.     Their  fields  arelw^ 

off  in  squares,  and  watered,  by    the  zequiag,  from  the  Gila  riltr^  ^ 

Tbeir  implements  of  husbanit^j  ^ti^xW^Q^i^u^X^'^^^^lte  hanf^Til.^ 
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chief  fodder  of  the  wild  bdffalO|  during  the  seMon  that 
[ourishes.  I  have  retained  this  plant,  for  the  present,  where  it 
I  placed  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  noticed  its  anomalous  characters, 
liffers  from  Sesleria,  and  indeed  from  the  Tribe  Festucaceaj  in 
habit,  which  is  that  of  Chondrosium.  The  stem  throws  off  suck- 
which  root  at  the  joints,  from  whence  leaves  and  culms  of  a  few 
hes  in  height  are  thrown  up.  The  spikes  are  two  or  three  in 
nber,  on  short  spreading  peduncles.  They  are  oblong^  about 
I  an  inch  in  length,  and  obtuse;  bearing  from  6  to  8  spikelets, 
ich  are  unilateral,  and  form  a  double  row  on  the  rachis.  The 
kelets  are  usually  2flowered,  but  I  have  occasionally  found  them 
h  3  flowers,  and  even  the   rudiment  of  a  fourth.     The   glumes 

very  unequal  oblong-ovate,  coriaceo-membranaceous,  carinate 
I  one-nerved,  the  upper  one  slightly  mucronate.  Palea  oblong- 
ceolate  and  somewhat  keeled,  membranaceous,  nearly  equal, 
;  longer  than  the  glumes,  entire,  glabrous  except  on  the  keel;  if 
I  lower  3  nerved,  the  upper  bi- carinate.  Anthers  large,  linear, 
vous.  In  all  the  specimens  of  this  collection,  as  well  as  in  those 
my  herbarium  from  numerous  other  localities,  there  are  no  fertile 
wersj  and  only  in  few  instances  rudimentary  styles,  so  that  the 
lUt  seems  to  be  dicecios  polygamus  by  abortion. 
k.RUNDo  Phragmites,  Lifin.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along 
t  Gila. 

4.ND110P0G0N  ARGENTEus,  DC,  Kufith.  tfium.  l,p.  500.  Valley  of 
i  Gila.  A  handsome  species,  with  the  spikes  in  a  terminal  pani< 
1  which  has  a  white  appearance  from  the  abundant  silky  hairs  of 
5  flowers. 

k.  MACRouRus,  Michx.     With  the  preceeding. 
Besides  these  grasses,  there  were  a  few  others,  mostly  collected 
the  valley  of  the  Gila,  but  which  I  have  not  determined,  as  the 
>cimens  were  not  so  complete  as  could  be  desired.     Among  them 

1  a  Glyceric y  two  Agrostidts^  five  species  of  Panicum  and  ft 
a  {Eragrostis^)  with  large  elongated  spikelets.     In  some  parts  o; 

2  valley  of  the   Del   Norte,  Sorghum  vulgare  is  cultivated,  aii( 
iS  found  partly  naturalized. 

EQUISETACE^. 
Equisetum  hyemale,  Linn.    Lower  part  of  the  Colorado. 


twigs  of  trees*     They  live  prifi^ipally  by  plutitleriog^  the  Mexican 
_cf  New  Mexico^  ChihuahuB,  Sonora,  and  Duraogo. 
f    No  Tocabulary  of  their  laDguage  was  procured*     I  am  inclini 
to  think  they  extend  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila. 

Beyond  them  to  the  north  is  the  warlike  natioo  of  the  Navajoei, 
whoj  Mr.  Fil3ipatrick  thinks^  are  allied  to  the  Crow  Indians. 
Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Saliuasj  which  runs  io  a  couTse^  itJ5 
|^aid|  nearly  northeast  and  southwest|  is  a  band  of  Indians  called  tbe 
Soones,  who,  in  maoners  habits  and  pursuits,  are  said  to  resembk 
the  Fimos,  except  that  they  live  in  houses  scooped  from  the  solid 
rock.  Many  of  them  ftre  Albinos,  which  may  he  the  eoniteqiieiiee 
of  their  caTernous  dwellings.  Surrounded  by  the  warlike  Kavajoci 
and  the  thieTiog  Apache,  they  nevertheless  till  their  toil  in  peaa 
and  security, 

Coming   farther  east  we   reach  the  Sao   Jofi6,  a  tributary  to 
Puerco,  which  is  tributary  to   the  Rio   del   Norte   from   the   wi 
not  the  Rio  Fuereo  represented  on  the  map   to  flow  into  the 
Norte  south  of  El  Passo, 

Here  is  an  Indian  race  living  in  four  story  houses,  built  upon  rodj 
promontories  inaccessible  to  a  savage  foe,  cultivating  the  soil  tsd 
answering  the  description  of  the  seven  cities  of  Vasquez  Corona(b| 
except  in  their  present  insignificance  in  size  and  population,  ud 
the  fact  that  the  towns,  though  near  each  other,  are  not  in  "a  (cefr 
tinuous)  valley  six  leagues  long,"  but  on  different  branches  of  ik 
same  stream*  The  names  of  these  towns  are  Cibolletta,  Moquifl^r 
Pojuato,  Covero,  Acona,  Laguna,  Poblaconj  "the  last  a  ruin. 

1  did  not  visit  these  towns  in  person;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  mtsitt 
description  from  one  who  did,  and,  should  I  succeed}  it  will  be  stit 
to  you. 

The  work  you  mention,  of  Castenada,  has  never  been  seenkf 
me.  My  own  impression,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  journal,  is  \W 
the  many  ruins  we  saw  on  the  Gila  might  well  be  attributed  I* 
Indians  of  the  races  we  saw  in  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  Gila  itsttf* 
I  mean  by  the  last,  the  Pimos,  who  might  easily  have  lost  the  artrfl 
building  adobe  or  mud  houses.  In  all  respects  except  their  d^' 
ings  they  appeared  to  he  of  the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  tk 
27 umber] ess  houses  now  \eve\  wvtk  It^e  ground  on  the  Gila  river. 
Tie  impIemeEt  for  gtmdin^  CQitt^^ui.  \V^  ^i^ft^  ^^\v^\^  ^^< 
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BORAGHNACE^. 

Mtosotis  6LOME&ATA,  Jfutt.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

EupLocA  G&ANDiFLo&A,  71.  8p.  Hirsute  with  rough  oppressed  hairsi 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  leafy  clu8« 
ters.  Calyx  five-parted  to  the  base,  with  linear-IanceoIate  segments. 
Corolla  white;  (the  expanded  limb  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,)  obscurely  5-lobed,  plaited;  tube  slender,  somewhat 
ventricose  below  the  middle;  the  throat  naked.  Stamens  inserted 
towards  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube;  the  filaments  short;  anthers 
oblong-linear.  Ovary  4-celled,  style  filiform,  persistent,  arising 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  toft  of  sti£f 
hairs  at  the  extremity.  Fruit  4-celled,  2-lobed,  finally  separating 
into  indehiscent  carpels;  embryo  curved,  terete,  surrounded  with 
very  thin  albumen;  radicle  superior.  On  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F€.  This  plant  is  clearly  a  congener  of  Euploca  convolvulacea 
of  Nuttall.     It  is  nearly  related  to  Tournefortia. 

HYDROLEACEiE. 

EaioDicTYON,  Benth.  in  hot.  Sulph.j  p.  35.  Chcit.  in  3Cj  prod, 
10,  p.  183.  A  well  characterized  Californian  genus,  containing 
three  described  species,  one  of  which,  the  Wigandia  Califomica^ 
Jlook.  and  Jlrn.j  was  found  in  rocky  places  near  the  mouth  of  San 
darlos,  on  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  The 
leaves  are  coriaceous,  varying  in  form  from  narrowly  linear  to  lan- 
ceolate, and  from  being  perfectly  entire  to  strongly  dentate.  The 
'tapper  surface  (as  well  as  the  branches)  is  covered  with  a  copious 
adhesive  varnish,  while  the  under-side  is  whitish  tomentose,  with 
strongly  marked  reticulated  veins. 

POLEMONIACE^. 

Phlox,  n.  sp.  This  likewise  occurs  in  Texas,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gray.  It  was  found  in  various  places  on  the  triba- 
taries  of  the  Canadian, 

GiLiA  puLCHELLA,  Dougl.  Ocat6  crcck,  and  other  tributaries  of 
tlie  Canadian. 

G.  LONGiFOLiA,  £enM.  IpomcQalongifolia,  Torr.  in  Long's  Rocky 
mountain  plants.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

FouQUiERA  spiirosA.    {Bfonuia  tpinosa^  KuntK.  no-o.  ftt^^.  ^  i^«'^% 


of  Coronada  ascended  antl  crossed  into  New  Mexico.  lu  geneol 
direction  is  not  far  from  a  line  drawn  from  ita  mouth  to  Santa  F?, 
and  nearly  in  this  line  are  the  seven  towns  mentioned  as  being  h 
the  head  waters  of  the  San  Jos^.  Indians  now  pass  from  the  Vimm 
Tillage  to  Kew  Mexico  on  this  route. 

k  I  omitted  to  mentioQi  in  its  proper  place,  that  we  were  infonned 
»y  an  intelligent  Marricopas  Indian  that,  about  £fty  miles  from  tb 
mouth  of  the  Salinas^  was  now  standing,  in  a  perfect  state  of  pn- 
serTatioDjlhe  walls  of  a  large  three  storj  bailding  of  mud,  witbili 
interior  sides  glazed  and  finely  polished|  and  about  it  wi^a  lake 
seen   many  traces  of  large  zequtaS|  and  broken  pottery   in  p$i^ 

Mjaundance* 

V  There  is  another  tribe  of  Indiana  called  the  Moquis,  who,  !ie 

Bbe   Plmos  and    Soones^  cultivate  the  soil  and   live  in   peace  witl 

their  neighbors;  but  the  exact  locality  of  this  tribe  I  do  not  knvti 

heyond  the  fact  that  it  is  on  or  near  the  head  waters  of  aDm<«f 

the  tributaries  of  the  Gila, 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  sertanti 

W.  H.  EMORY. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 


CoLLKO£  OF   Physicians  and  Surgeons^ 
Jfew    Yorky  February  10,  1818. 

[y  Dkas  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  interesting  collection  of 
its  which  you  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  herewith  send 
.  a  list  of  them,  as  complete  as  my  numerous  engagements  per- 
me  to  make  at  present.  The  route  which  you  passed  over  is 
eedingly  rich  in  botanical  treasures,  as  is  evident  from  the  numr 
of  new  .species  and  genera  which  you  were  enabled  to  make 
«r  great  disadvantages,  and  in  an  expedition  which  was  almost 
illy  military  in  its  character.  Most  of  the  new  plants  which 
found  are  only  indicated,  or,  at  most,  very  briefly  described  in 
following  list.  A  more  full  account  of  them  will  be  given 
Bafter. 
am,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  TORREY. 
0  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Emort. 


July  22,  1847. 

[t  Dear  Sir:  I  give  you    the  folIowiDg  written  sketch  of  the    ' 
te,  not  being  able,  as  you  request,  to  get  a  trace  made  from  my 

rom  the  27th  June  to  July  11th,  we  were  traversing  the  country 
reen  Fort  Leavenworth    and  the   bend  of  the  Arkansas,  a  rich 
ng  prairie  Embraced   between   the  39th  and  38th  parallels  of 
ade,  and  the  94th  and  98th  meridians  of  longitude. 
om  July  11th  to  July  13th,   followed  the  Arkansas  to  Pawnee 
in  longitude  about  99.     At  this  point   the  fertile  soil  ceaseS| 
)t  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the  streams. 
>m  the  14th  July  to   August  1st,  we  were  in  the  valley  of  the 
isas^  occasionally  crossing  the  spuia  o£\o>n  V\\\^v<\i\davQ\.«-. 


Tiipt  the  direct  course  oi    ttie  Arkansas, 

(W^  and  between  longitude  99"^  and  103^  l\ 
From  the  1st  August  to  the  Sth,  crossing  the  plaio  in  a  SDiilber1| 
irection  and  mounting  the  Raton  mountaini  about  7^000  feet  abon 
the  sea,  between  latitudes  38  and  36. 

^Tjom  the  8th  August  to  the  Mth^in  the  valleys  of  the  tribulariii 
o  the  Canadian,  and  crossing  the  extensiye  plains  between  thtst 
Talleys. 
Wt  From  the  14th  August  to  the  18th,  ascending  the  great  ridge  b^ 
tween  the  head  of  the  Canadian  and  the  waters  of  the  Del  Nortt| 
halting  at  Santa  F6,  in  latitude  35''  41',  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bd 
Kotte^  about  15  mites  distant  from  the  Del  Norte,  and  about  1,500 
feet  above  that  river  and  6,850  above  the  sea. 
mf  From  August  ISth  up  to  the  Mth  October,  all  the  collectlooi 
were  made  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  the  Del  Nortej  otm 
the  table  lands  adjacent,  and  between  Santa  F6  and  the  33d  pt^ 
allel  of  latitude,  (230  miles  below  Santa  Fi,) 
1^  From  the  Mth  October  to  the  19lh,  we  were  crossing  the  gpal 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters 
of  the  Gila,  nearly  on  the  33d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  k^ 
Iween  the  107th  and  109th  meridians  of  longitude,  measured  froia 
Greenwich.  The  greatest  height  of  this  dividing  ridge  along  m 
trail  w^s  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Prom  the  10th  of  October  to' the  22d  November,  we  were  follof- 
ing  the  course  of  the  Gila  river,  occasionally  forced  into  the  moo- 
tains  to  avoid  the  canons.  This  route  is  never  far  from  the  3M 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  embraced  between  the  109'^  and  114^* 
meridians  of  longitude,  falling,  during  that  distance,  very  uaiforalj 
from  about  5^000  feet  to  near  the  level  of  the  sea 

From  the  22A  November  to  the  S4th,  we  were  on  the  Colorado^f 
the  west,  traversing  a  low  sandy  bottom. 

From  the  24th  November  to  the  SSlh,  we  were  crossing  the  gif*f 
desert  of  drifting  sand,  in  a  course  little  north  of  west. 

On  the  28th  November,  we  encamped  at  the  Cariso  (Reed)  cr*t 
«r  spring,  the  waters  of  which,  when  first  exposed,  are  warm,^*' 
emit  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  28th  November^  we  commenced  to  ascend  the  Co0* 
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inite,  but  in  frmt  the  yalves  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis^ 
;o  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
luiera,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
rcry  near  Polemoniaceae,  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  dififerSi 
howeTer,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  conyolvulusi)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
rery  sparing  albumen ,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like Frankeniacese,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacaceae. 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Ipomcea  leptophtlla,  7orr.  in  Frim.  Isi  report^  p.  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
ire  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimi^ns,  I  should  suppose,  the  plant 
were  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

CONYOLYULUS    NUTTALLII.       C.    HASTATUS,  Jfutt.  in   ttant.    Jimtf. 

phil.  soc.  (n.  ser.)  6  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.  Valley  of  the  Del 
Norte. 

One  or  two  other  Conyolyulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
hare  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE^. 

Ntctxeivm  lobatum.  Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

Datvba  Metxl,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

SoLAMUM  TRiFLORUM,  J^utt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F6.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
white  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
iilong  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  1  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACE^. 

EuBTOMA  RussELiANXJM,  Don.  Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro. 
A  showy  plant. 


t 


EANUNCULACEjE. 


*  RAKumcxjLus  AatrATfLi9|  Xtfiii,     Plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

Clematis  VirginiakAj  Linn.  Ratoa  mountaiQ.  An  u&detci* 
Bn&ed  species  of  this  geous  was  found  in  fruit,  Korember  lOth^to 
the  Oila.     The  plumose  tails  of  the  carpels  are  nearly  three  iocbi 

long. 


m^ 


BERBERIDACE^. 

Bebberis  FiiritATA|  LagascQ.     Highlands  bordering  the  Gila| 
appears  to  be  a  common  species  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Cili* 
lorniai  and  in  Northern  Mexico. 

CRUCIFERife, 

Ijepidiuh  budeealEj  XiTift.     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 
E&ysiMUM  ArkansakuMi  Jfuti^     Tributaries  of  the  Canadiat. 

^^  ■     CAPPARIDACE^. 

PoLoiirjsiA  GRAVEOLENs,  R(\f'  I&  flower  aod  fruit|  Sept,  %^ 
October  3,  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. ^The  plant  is  talleri  and  lie 
flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  form  that  is  Gommoiui 
the  northern  UnUed  States, 

Cleome  iKT£GEi70LiA|JVit^f.  This  beautiful  species  is  abundut 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Oregon |  andi^ 
upper  waters  of  the  Platte^  to  latitude  33^  north* 

VIOLACEiE. 
TiOLA  cvcVhhATA^  Xtitii.     Fswnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas. 

PORTULACACEiE. 

PoRTi^LAcA  OLEAACEA}  Linn,     On  the  Arkansas.     Perhaps  i%^ 

duced. 

SxsuviVM  P0ETULACASTiLi3m,   Lxnu.    lu  flower    and  fruit|   S»^^ 

J 7.    Sa/jne  soils  along  tbeGVU.   l^^^^^^^^^VxvX^^^.  ^\^^^\^W?\i 

nle,  sftamens  numetout.    StN\eu^»  "^ 
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unite,  but  in  fruit  the  valyes  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axisi 
to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
quiera,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
Tcry  near  Polemoniaceae,  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  dififersi 
however,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  convolTulus,)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
rery  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like Frankeniacese,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Fortulacaceae. 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Ipom(EA  leptophtlla,  7orr.  in  FHm.  Ist  reportj  p.  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
ire  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
irere  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

Convolvulus  nuttallii.  C.  hastatus,  Jfuti.  in  trans.  Jlmtr. 
fhil.  soc.  (n.  ser.)  6  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.  Valley  of  the  Del 
Norte. 

One  or  two  other  Convolvulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
have  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE^. 

Ntcterium  lobatum.  Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

Datuba  Metxl,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

Solamum  triflorum,  Jfutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  Fe.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
white  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  1  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACE^. 

EuBTOMA  RussELiANUM,  Don.  Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro. 
A  showy  plant. 
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RHAM»[AC£iE. 

CEANofHus  ovALis,  BigcLy  ToTT,  and  Gr.  On  the  Arkansas,  i 
small  scrubby  species  of  this  genus  was  found  on  the  Cordilleru 
of  Califomiai  towards  San  Diego.  It  has  thorny  branches,  small 
ovate  coriaceous,  smooth  entire  leaves,  which  are  supported  ot 
short  petioles.  The  branches  are  glabrous  and  glaucous.  There 
were  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  on  the  specimen. 

C.  ovALis,  var.  intermidius,  Torr.  and  Gr.    On  the  Arkansas. 

LEGUMINOS.E. 

Sksbaniamacrocabpa,  JlfuA/.  On  the  Gila.  In  fruit  November 
20. 

Glyctrbhiza  lepidota,  Jfuti.  Near  Santa  F6.  Not  found  ii 
flower. 

PsoBALEA  esculenta,  PurM.  (Pomme  de  Prairie.)  On  theA^ 
kansas. 

P.  flobibunda,  Jfutt.     With  the  preceding. 

Amobpha  fruticosa  Linn.  On  the  Gila.  The  specimens  were 
without  flower  and  fruit,  and  we  therefore  cannot  be  certain  of  tie 
species. 

Dalea  FORMOSA,  Torv.  in  Ann.  lye.  JV.  Yorfc,  2.  p.  178.  Thtf 
beautiful  species  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long's  fi\^ 
expedition.  It  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  high,  with  numeroii 
crooked  branches,  and  purplish  flowers.  Near  Santa  F6,  and  vil* 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

D.  ALOPECUROiDES,  WHld.     With  the  preceding. 
D.  LAXiFLORA,  PuTsh,     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Dalea?,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  shrubby, 
in  the  collection;  but  I  have  not  ascertained  whether  they  may  not 
be  already  described.  One  of  them  is  densely  branched;  tU 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs,  broadly  obovate  connate  abou' 
3  lines  long,  glabrous  above,  very  villous,  and  furnished  witi 
large  dark  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  are 
obscurely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  in  short  dense  spikes;  calyi 
with  plumose  subulate-setaceous  teeth,  which  are  as  long  as  tie 
tube.  This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.  It  is  very  neir 
D.  ramosissima,  Benlh.  in  lioV.  S\3l\\v\\.^  \v.  11. >^  t.  10. 
The  other  species  is  caneseeTvV\^\om^iv\.ci^t^'3^^i^^\'^>a^^^l>i\'WL^V^^ 
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e  leaflets  are  narrowly  oblong,  in  three  to  four  pairs,  which  are 
tant.  On  both  sides  they  are  sparingly  furnished  with  small  red 
inds,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the  down.  The  flowers  are 
short  loose  spikes,  small,  purple.  Calyx-teeth  subulate,  shorter 
m  the  tube,  plumose.  Found  on  the  great  desert  west  of  the 
lorado. 

?£TALOSTEM0ir  G&AciLE,  Q.  OLIGOPHYLUM.  Stem  crcct;  leaflets 
2 — 3  linear,  slightly  dotted  underneath;  calyx  glabrous,  longer 
m  the  subulate  bracts,  the  teeth  very  short,  ovate;  petals  oblong, 
llcy  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Prosopis  glandulosa,  Torr.  in  Ann^  Lye.  JV.  York^  2.  />.  192,  t.  2. 
ezquite.)  Abundant  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  from  Santa 
,  west.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  14  inches  in  diam- 
r.  The  pods  are  long,  flat,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp. 
ey  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  are  sometimes  used  by  men 
times  of  scarcity. 

?,  (Strombocarpa)  Emorti,  n.  sf.  Branches  glabrous;  spines  in 
rS|  slender,  short,  straight,  pinnae  a  single  pair;  leaflets  about  4 
rs,  oblong,  somewhat  corriaceous;  the  under  surface  and  the 
ioles  somewhat  pubescent;  legume  spirally  twisted  into  a  com- 
it  cylinder.  Found  in  fruit  only;  on  the  Gila  river.  This  spe- 
I  is  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  odorata  of  Fremont's  2d  report,  but 
ers  in  its  shorter,  broader,  and  less  numerous  leaflets. 
IcflRANKiA  uNciNATA,  Willd.  On  the  Arkansas,  where  it  is  called 
tiiive  vine, 

)arlingtonia  brachyloba,  DC.     With  the  preceeding. 
'everal  other  Mimoseae  are  in  the  collection,  but  the  specimens 
mostly  without  leaves  and  flowers, 
'assia  chamjecrista,  lAnn.    On  the  Arkansas. 

ROSACEA. 

'erasus  ilicifolius,  J^utt.  Mountains  of  California.  The  kernel 

he  fruit  has  a  strong  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 

KQM  YiRGiNiANUM,  Linn.     On  the  Arkansas. 

ALLUGiA  PARADOXA,  EndL  gcn.  6385,  Sieversia  paradoxal  Don  in 

».,  trans.  14,  p.  576,  t.  22.     A  remarkable  rosaceous  shrub,  with 

e  flowers,  *and  very  long  slender  plumose  taiU  to  Odl^  ^^\^^'«». 

fers,  in  some  respects^  from  EndlicVkex^a  c\i^T^e\«t  ^l  NJc^^  ^^\iNi?^n 


1^^ 

twTgs  of  trlffp     Th^y  live  prio^pffly^by^jftdiifenng  tie  Mexieaii 
of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahiiaj  Sonoraj  and  Duraogo* 

No  vocabulary  of  their  language  was  procqred.  I  am  iaclitiil 
to  think  they  e]iteiid  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila, 

Beyond  them  to  the  north  is  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Narajo^ 
whoj  Mr,  Fitzpatrick  thinks^  are  allied  to  the  Crow  Indians. 

Near  the  hend  waters  of  the  Salinas,  which  runs  in  a  course/itil 
^aid,  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  is  a  band  of  Indians  called  \k 
SooneSj  who,  in  manners  habits  and  pursuits^  are  said  to  resembk 
tkt  Fimos,  except  that  they  lire  in  houses  scooped  from  the  solij 
roclc.  Many  of  them  ire  Albinos,  which  may  he  the  conseqneiKK 
of  their  carernous  dwellings.  Surrounded  by  the  warlike  NaTaj«| 
and  the  thieTing  Apache}  they  nevertheless  till  their  soil  m  pean 
and  security.       "^    "  ;  "   ^^  ^'  '^^  ^"  ^' "^^ 

Coming  farther  east  we  reach  the  San  Josd,  a  tributary  to  Ik 
Puerco,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  the  t^of, 
not  the  Rio  Puerco  represented  on  the  map  to  flow  U|ligi4bfi  M 
Norte  south  of  El  Passo-  '^ilN^i 

Here  is  an  Indian  race  liyiog  in  four  story  houses,  built  upon  rocij 
promontories  inaccessible  to  a  savage  foe,  culttTating  the  soil  ead 
answering  the  description  of  the  seven  cities  of  Yasquez  Coronatf&f 
except  in  their  present  insignificance  in  size  and  population,  al 
the  fact  that  the  towns,  though  near  each  other,  are  not  in  '^a  (c4i*j 
tinuous)  valley  six  leagues  long,^^  but  on  different  branches  of  tti 
same  stream*  The  names  of  these  towns  are  Gibolletta,  Moquiiii 
Pojuato,  Corero,  Acona,  Laguna,  Poblacon;  the  last  a  ruin. 

I  did  not  Tisit  these  towns  in  person;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  mioltt 
description  from  one  who  did,  and,  should  I  succeed|  it  will  he  9^i 
to  you. 

The  work  you  mention,  of  Castenada,  has   nerer  been  seenlf 
me.     My  own  impression,  and  it  is  so  slated  in  my  journal,  is  tilt 
the   many  ruins  we  saw  on  the   Gila  might  well  be  attributed  td 
Indians  of  the  races  we  saw  in  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  Gila  itsiE 
I  mean  by  the  last,  the  Piraos,  who  might  easily  have  lost  the  attif; 
building  adobe  or  mud  houses.     In  all  respects  except  their  dv^ 
ings  they  appeared  to   be  of  the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  At 
immberless  houses  now  le^eV  -wilU  V\v<t  ground  on  the  Gila  riren 
The  im|plement  for  gtVniVn^  cotu^^u^  v\ki&>i\^Y^Ti.^^v\Ar^^^«st 
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ly  vestiges  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  we  saw  amongst  the 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornaments,  principally  immense 
urned  beads,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

!  same  corn  grinder  and  pottery  are  now  in  use  among  th| 
.  The  corn  grinder  is  merely  a  large  stone,  well  worn, 
[y  concave,  and  another  of  different  shape,  convex,  intended 
the  first,  and  crush  the  corn  between  by  the  pressure  of  the 

t  ruins  on  the  Gila  were  first  seen  at  camp  81,  the  position  of 
I  is  shown  in  the  table,  from  thence  to  the  Pimos  village, 
ever  the  mountains  did  not  impinge  too  close  on  the  river  and 
>ut  the  valley,  they  were  seen  in  great  abundance,  enough,  I 
1  think,  to  indicate  a  former  population  of  at  least  one  hun- 
:hou8and;  and  in  one  place,  between  camps  91  and  97,  there  is 
g  wide  valley,  twenty  miles  in  length,  much  of  which  is 
ed  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  broken  pottery. 
*se  ruins  are  uniformly  of  the  same  kind;  not  one  stone  now 
ns  on  the  top  of  the  other;  and  they  are  only  discoverable  by 
roken  pottery  around  them,  and  stone  laid  in  regular  order, 
ng  the  trace  of  the  foundation  of  a  house, 
st  of  these  outlines  are  rectangular,  and  vary  from  40  X  50 
)  and  400  feet  front.  The  stone  are  unhewn,  and  are  mostly  of 
lygdaloid,  rounded  by  attrition. 
w  of  the  tributaries  which  come  into  the  Gila  from  the  north, 

are  several  besides  the  Salinas,  which,  at  their  mouths,  are 
lificant  in  size  and  can  be  stepped  across;  but  in  this  whole 
a  no  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  of  the  size  of  a  river, 
ghout  its  course,  from  that  at  any  one  point. 
may  be  large  near  its  source,  and  after  traversing  deserts  of 
through  arid  regions  unwatered  by  rains,  become  very  small, 
ven  disappear  altogether. 

erefore,  except  the  Salinas,  of  which  we  have  oral  accounts, 
ng  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  of  the  magnitude  of  these  tri- 
ics  from  their  appearance  at  the  junction.     These  tributaries 

in  near  camp  81,  where  the  mountains  are  so  precipitous  and 

10  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  their  course. 
Salinas  must  have  been  the  branc\i  "b^  ^\i\c\i  Wi^  «tl^^^\'<x^^ 
12 


^ronailo  ascendecl  and  crosse 
"directiott  ii  not  far  from  a  line  drawn  from  its  toouth  to  Santa  F^, 
and  nearly  in  this  Hue  are  the  seven  towns  mentioned  as  being  oi 
the  head  waters  of  the  San  Jose.  Indians  now  pass  from  the  Pimdf 
Tillage  to  New  Mexico  on  this  route. 
B  I  omitted  to  mention  j  in  its  proper  place^  that  we  were  in  formed 
%j  an  intelligent  Marricopas  Indian  that,  about  fifty  miles  from  tie 
mouth  of  the  Salinas^  was  now  stand ing|  in  a  perfect  state  of  pr^ 
serTation|the  walls  of  a  large  three  storj  building  of  mud,  withiU 
interior  sides  glared  and  finely  polished,  and  about  it  w«8  to  k 
seen  many  traces  of  large  ^eqiiiaS|  and  broken  pottery  ia  gl#! 
abundance* 

k There  is  another  tribe  of  Indiana  called  the  Maqulfif  wbO| 
e   Piinos  aiid    SooneSj  cultiirate  the  soil  and   lire  in   peace 
eir  neighbors;  but  the  exact  locality  of  this  tribe  I  do  nol  km 
l»eyond  the  fact  that  it  is  on  or   near  the  head  waters  of  aomt 
the  tribntaries  of  the  Gila«  ^ 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  serranti 

W.  H.  EMORY. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 


CoLLKO£   OF    Physicians  and  SurgeonS| 
Jfew    Yorkj  February  10,  1818. 

[y  Dkas  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  interesting  collection  of 
Its  which  you  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  herewith  sen4 
a  list  of  them,  as  complete  as  my  numerous  engagements  per- 
me  to  make  at  present.  The  route  which  you  passed  over  is 
eedingly  rich  in  botanical  treasures,  as  is  evident  from  the  num- 
of  new  .species  and  genera  which  you  were  enabled  to  make 
•r  great  disadvantages,  and  in  an  expedition  which  was  almost 
Mj  military  in  its  character.  Most  of  the  new  plants  which 
found  are  only  indicated,  or,  at  most,  very  briefly  described  in 
following  list.  A  more  full  account  of  them  will  be  given 
safter. 
am,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  TORREY. 
0  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Emoet. 


July  22,  1847. 

'.Y  Dbab  Sir:  I  give  you   the  following  written  sketch  of  the    ' 
;e,  not  being  able,  as  you  request,  to  get  a  trace  made  from  my 

rom  the  27th  June  to  July  llth,  we  were  traversing  the  country 
reen  Fort  Leavenworth    and  the    bend  of  the  Arkansas,  a  rich 
ng  prairie  ^(embraced   between   the  39th   and  38th  parallels  of 
ude,  and  the  94th  and  98th  meridians  of  longitude, 
om  July  llth  to  July  13th,    followed  the  Arkansas  to  Pawnee 

in  longitude  about  99.     At  this  point    the  fertile  soil  ceaseS| 

)t  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the  streams. 

>m  the  14th  July  to   August  1st,  we  were  in  the  valley  of  the 

isas^  occasionaJiy  crossing  the  spuia  o£\o>n  V\\\^^\iAria'^'^'^^'^". 


Vupt  the  direct  course  of  the   Arkansas.     Tfaia  part  lies  in  latitnil 

^8%  and  between  longitude  99^^  and  103°  1  . 

B   From  the  1st  August  to  the  8th,  crosstng  the  plain  m  a  southed] 

Hlirection  and  mounting  (he  RatoQ  mountain,  about  7^000  feet  tboit 
th«  seaj  between  latitudes  38  and  36. 

^    From  the  8th  August  to  the  Hthjin  the  Talleys  of  the  tributirte 

^o  the  Canadiani  and  crossing  the  exteUBiTe  plains  between  thtlf 
T&IIeys. 

wm  From  the  14th  August  to  the  l8th|  ascending  the  great  ridge  ht 
tween  the  head  of  the  Canadian  and  the    waters  of  the    0e!  Nort!| 

olialting  at  Santa  F^^  in  latitude  35°  41%  on  a    tributary    of  the  Dd 

B!Toite,  about  15  miles  distant  from  the  Del  Nortej  and  about  1^5W 
feet  above  that  river  and  6,850  aboTe  the  sea. 

^  From  August  ISth  up  to  the  14th  October,  all  the  collfectiittt 
were  made  in  New  Mexico^  in  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte^  or  II 
the  table  lands  adjacent,  and  belw^een  Santa  F6  and  the  33d  pi^ 
allel  of  latitude,  (230  miles  below  Santa    F^.j 

P^  From  the  14th  October  to  the  19thj  we  were  erofsing  the  grsrt 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  vraw 
cf  the  Gila,  nearly  on  the  33d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  k 
tween  the  107th  and  109th  meridians  of  longitude^  measured  ftm 
Greenwich,  The  greatest  height  of  this  dividing  ridge  along  m 
trail  was  about  6jOOO  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  19th  of  October  to  the  22d  Kovemberi  we  were  follot^ 
ing  the  course  of  the  Gila  river,  occasionally  forced  into  the  moil- 
tains  to  avoid  the  canons.     This  route  is  never  far  from  the  33i  I 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  embraced  between  the  109^  and  114°  V 
meridians  of  longitude,  falling,  during  that  distance^  very  uniforfilf  | 
from  about  5,000  feet  to  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  22d  November  to  the  24th,  we  were  on  the  Colorado  of  | 
the  west,  traversing  a  low  sandy  bottom* 

From  the  24th  November  to  the  28lb,  we  were  crossing  the  gff*^ , 
desert  of  drifting  sand,  in  a  course  little  north  of  west. 

On  the  28th  November,  we  encamped  at  the  Cariso  (Reed)  cnt^ 
or  spring,  the  waters  of  which,  when  first  exposed^  are  warm, I 
emit  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
From  the  28th  November |  we  commenced  to  ascend  the  Cor£l* 
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BORAGINACE^. 

Mtosotis  GLOME&ATAy  Jfutt.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

EuPLocA  GRANDiFLORAy  71.  sp.  Hirsute  with  rough  oppressed  hair8< 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  leafy  clus* 
ters.  Calyx  five-parted  to  the  base,  with  linear-lanceolate  segments. 
Corolla  white;  (the  expanded  limb  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,)  obscurely  5-lobed,  plaited;  tube  slender,  somewhat 
ventricose  below  the  middle;  the  throat  naked.  Stamens  inserted 
towards  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube;  the  filaments  short;  anthers 
oblong-linear.  Ovary  4-celled,  style  filiform,  persistent,  arising 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  toft  of  stiff 
bairs  at  the  extremity.  Fruit  4-cellcd,  2-lobed,  finally  separating 
into  indebiscent  carpels;  embryo  curved,  terete,  surrounded  with 
very  thin  albumen;  radicle  superior.  On  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F6.  This  plant  is  clearly  a  congener  of  Euploca  convolvulacea 
of  Nuttall.     It  is  nearly  related  to  Tournefortia. 

HYDROLEACEiE. 

E&iODiCTYON,  Benth.  in  hot,  Sulph.y  p.  35.  Choia.  in  JBC,  prod. 
10|  p.  183.  A  well  characterized  Californian  genus,  containing 
three  described  species,  one  of  which,  the  Wigandia  Califomicay 
Hook,  and  Arn.^  was  found  in  rocky  places  near  the  mouth  of  San 
Carlos,  on  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  The 
leaves  are  coriaceous,  varying  in  form  from  narrowly  linear  to  lan- 
ceolate, and  from  being  perfectly  entire  to  strongly  dentate.  The 
upper  surface  (as  well  as  the  branches)  is  covered  with  a  copious 
adhesive  varnish,  while  the  under-side  is  whitish  tomentose,  with 
strongly  marked  reticulated  veins. 

POLEMONIACE.E. 

Phlox,  n.  sp.  This  likewise  occurs  in  Texas,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gray.  It  was  found  in  various  places  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Canadian. 

GiLiA  puLciiELLA,  Dougl.  Ocat6  creek,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Canadian. 

G.  LONGiFOLiA,  Benth,  Ipomoca  longifolia,  Torr.  in  Long's  Rocky 
mountain  plants.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

FouQuiERA  6PIK0SA.    {Brofi.da  spinosa^  Kunth.  nov.  gen«  ^  '^<^^% 
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APPENDIX  BY  PROFESSOR  TORREY. 

RANUNCULACEiE. 

'  Raktkculus  AQUATiLiSy  Lxnu.     Plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

Clematis  Yi&giniana,  Linn.  Raton  mountain.  An  and< 
mined  species  of  this  genus  was  found  in  fruit,  Noyember  lOtl 
the  Gila.  The  plumose  tails  of  the  carpels  are  nearly  three  in 
long. 

BERBERIDACE^. 

Bebbebis  pinnata,  Lagasca.  Highlands  bordering  the  Gila; 
appears  to  be  a  common  species  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  < 
fornia,  and  in  Northern  Mexico. 

CRUCIFERiE. 

Lepidium  ruderalEj  Linn.     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 
Erysimum  Arkansanum,  J^Tutt.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadia 

CAPPARIDACE.^. 

PoLONisiA  GRAVEOLENS,  Raf.  In  flowcr  and  fruit,  Sept.  ! 
October  3,  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. J^The  plant  is  taller,  and 
flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  form  that  is  commo 
the  northern  United  States. 

Cleome  iktegrifolia,  JVti^^.  This  beautiful  species  is  abun 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Oregon,  and 
upper  waters  of  the  Platte,  to  latitude  33°  north. 

VIOLACEiE. 

Viola  cucullata,  Linn.     Pawnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas. 

PORTULACACEiE. 

PoRTULACA  OLERACEA,  Linu.     On  the  Arkansas.     Perhaps  is' 
duced. 
Sesuvivm  portulacastu\3M.,  Lxuu.    Ill  ftovrcr    and  fruit,   J 
17.    SaJine  soils  along  t\ieG\\«L.    li^^N^^^^vvX^X^V^,  ^\^^^\'s.\s.< 
sessile^  stamens  numerous.    SV-nX^^"^- 
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UBite,  hxxt  in  fruu  the  yalves  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis^ 
to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
ijuiera,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
Tcry  near  Polemoniaceae^  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  differsi 
howeyer,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  convolvnlus,)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
rery  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like Frankeniaceae,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacacese. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

IpoiKEA  LEPTOPHTLLA,  Toff.  in  Frem.  Ist  reporty  p.  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
are  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
were  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

CoKYOLvuLus  NUTTALLii.  C.  HASTATus,  JSTutt.  in  ttans.  AmtT. 
phil.  soc.  (n.  ser.)  5  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.  Valley  of  the  Del 
Norte. 

One  or  two  other  Conyolvulaceffi  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
hare  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE^. 

Ntgtebium  lobatum.  Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

Datura  Metel,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

SoLANUM  TRiFLORUM,  J^Tutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  Fe.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
white  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  "i  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACE^. 

EusTOMA  RussELiANUM,  Don.  Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro. 
A  showy  plant. 
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RHAMNACEiE. 

C^AVofHvs  ovAhis  J  Big  el.  y  Torr.  and  Gr.  On  the  Arkansas,  i 
small  scrubby  species  of  this  genus  was  found  on  the  Cordillerii 
of  California,  towards  San  Diego.  It  has  thorny  branches,  small 
ovate  coriaceous,  smooth  entire  leaves,  which  are  supported  oi 
short  petioles.  The  branches  are  glabrous  and  glaucous.  There 
were  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  on  the  specimen. 

C.  oTALis,  var.  intermidius,  Torr.  and  Gr.    On  the  Arkansas. 

LEGUMINOS^. 

Sesbaniamacbocabpa,  JlfuA/.  On  the  Gila.  In  fruit  November 
20. 

Gltctebhiza  lepidota,  J^utt.  Near  Santa  F6.  Not  found  ii 
flower. 

PsoRALEA  EscuLENTA,  PurM.  (Pomme  de  Prairie.)  On  theA^ 
kansas. 

P.  FLOBiBUHDA,  H'utt.     With  the  preceding. 

Amobpha  fbuticosa  Linn,  On  the  Gila.  The  specimens  were 
without  flower  and  fruit,  and  we  therefore  cannot  be  certain  of  tie 
species. 

Dalea  FORMOSA,  ToTT.  in  Jinn,  lye.  JV.  York^  2.  p.  178.  ThiJ 
beautiful  species  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  Jnmes,  in  Long's  iint 
expedition.  It  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  high,  with  numeroBi 
crooked  branches,  and  purplish  flowers.  Near  Santa  F6,  and  val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte. 

D.  ALOPEcuRoiDEs,  Willd,     With  the  preceding. 
D.  LAxiFLORA,  PuTsh.     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Daleae,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  shrubbj, 
in  the  collection;  but  I  have  not  ascertained  whether  they  may  no: 
be  already  described.  One  of  them  is  densely  branched;  the 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs,  broadly  obovate  connate  about 
3  lines  long,  glabrous  above,  very  villous,  and  furnished  wiib 
large  dark  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  are 
obscurely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  in  short  dense  spikes;  calyx  j 
with  plumose  subulate-setaceous  teeth,  which  are  as  long  as  ti< 
tube.  This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.  It  is  very  neir 
X>.  ramosissima,  Benlh.  \n  BoV.  S\i\\\Vv.^  \v.  11.^  t.  10. 
The  other  species  is  canescen\.\^  ^.ovsieIv\.Q^fe^^^^^^'^^^^^^l^i^'^^0^'i« 
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leaflets  are  narrowly  oblong,  in  three  to  four  pairs,  which  are 
nt.  On  both  sides  they  are  sparingly  furnished  with  small  red 
ds,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the  down.  The  flowers  are 
lort  loose  spikes,  small,  purple.     Calyx-teeth  subulate,  shorter 

the  tube,  plumose.  Found  on  the  great  desert  west  of  the 
rado. 

iTALOSTEMON  GRAciLE,  8.  OLIGOPHTLUM.     Stem  erect;   leaflets 
—3  linear,  slightly    dotted  underneath;  calyx  glabrous,  longer 

the  subulate  bracts,  the  teeth  yery  short,  ovate;  petals  oblong, 
ey  of  the  Del  Norte. 

losopis  GLANDT7L0SA,  Torr.  tn  jfnn,  Lye.  JV.  Yorkj  2.  p.  192,  t.  2. 
iquite.)  Abundant  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  from  Santa 
rest.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  14  inches  in  diam- 
The  pods  are  long,  flat,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp, 
r  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  are  sometimes  used  by  men 
nes  of  scarcity. 

(Stbombocarpa)  Emo&ti,  n.  sp.  Branches  glabrous;  spines  in 
I  slender,  short,  straight,  pinnse  a  single  pair;  leaflets  about  4 
,  oblong,  somewhat  corriaceous;  the  under  surface  and  the 
les  somewhat  pubescent;  legume  spirally  twisted  into  a  corn- 
cylinder.  Found  in  fruit  only;  on  the  Gila  river.  This  spe- 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  odorata  of  Fremont's  2d  report,  but 
1  in  its  shorter,  broader,  and  less  numerous  leaflets. 
iRANKiA  uNciNATA,  WUld.  On  the  Arkansas,  where  it  is  called 
live  vine. 

RLiNGTONiA  BRACHYLOBA,  DC.     With  the  preccediug. 
reral  other  Mimosese  are  in  the  collection,  but  the  specimens 
lostly  without  leaves  and  flowers, 
B8IA  CHAMACRiSTA,  Linn.    On  the  Arkansas. 

ROSACEA. 

KA8US  iLiciFOLius,  J^Tutt.  Mountains  of  California.  The  kernel 

e  fruit  has  a  strong  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 

uu  YiRGiNiANUM,  Ltun.     On  the  Arkansas. 

LLUGiA  PARADOXA,  Endl.  gen.  6385,  Sieversia paradoxaj  Don  in 

,  trans.  14,  />.576,  t.  22.     A  remarkable  rosaceous  shrub,  with 

1  flowers,  -and  very  long  slender  plumose  \^\\^  Vo  VV^  c.^x^^"«»« 

era,  in  some  respects,  from  Endlichei^a  c^x^lt^cX^t  ol  >\x^  ^enM'^^ 
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twigs  of  trees.     They  live  principally  by  plundering  the  Mexi€aM| 

Pof  New  MexicOj  ChihuahuSj  SoGoraj  and  Durango.  * 

'     No  vocabulary  of  their  language  was  procured-     I  am  incline^ 
to  think  they  extend  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila.  M 

(Beyond  them  to  the  north  is  the  warlike  natioti  of  the  Navajoti^ 
ifho,  Mr*  Fitxpatrick  thinksj  are  allied  to  the  Crow  Indians. 
Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Salinas,  which  runs  in  a  coursejitti 
said,  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  is  a  band  of  Indiana  called  tie 
SooneS)  who,  in  manners  habits  and  pursuits^  are  said  to  resembU 
the  Fimos,  except  that  they  live  in  houses  scooped  from  the  soM 
rock.  Many  of  them  are  Albinos,  which  may  be  the  consequeiet 
of  their  cavernous  dwellings.  Surrounded  by  the  warlike  NaTajotf 
and  the  thieTing  Apachej  they  neyertheless  till  their  soil  in  peaci 
and  security^ 
H  Coming  farther  east  we  reach  the  San  Jo£§^  a  tributary  to 
Puerco,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  the  ufi 
not  the  Rio  Fuerco  represented  on  the  map  to  flow  into  the 
Norte  south  of  El  Passo* 

Here  is  an  Indian  race  tiTing  in  four  story  houses,  built  upon  roclf 
promontories  inaccessible  to  a  savage  foe,  cultiTating  the  soil  i&j 
answering  the  description  of  the  seven  cities  of  Vasquez  JJoronai«i 
except  in  their  present  insignificance  in  size  and  population,  ui 
the  fact  that  the  towns,  though  near  each  other,  are  not  in  "a  (oor 
tinuous)  valley  six  leagues  long,''  but  on  different  branches  of  ^§\ 
same  stream*  The  names  of  these  towns  are  Cibolletta,  Moqutilfl^ 
Pojuato,  CoTero,  Acona,  Laguna,  Poblacon;  the  last  a  ruin. 

I  did  not  visit  these  towns  in  person;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  miniti  u 
description  from  one  who  did,  and,  should  I  succeed,  it  will  be  lol 
to  you*  "  --  -- 

The  work  you   mention,  of  Castenada,  has  never  been  seenlT 
me.     My  own  impression,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  journal,  is  tW 
the  many  ruins  we   saw  on  the   Gila  might  well   be  altributedW 
Indians  of  the  races  we  saw  in  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  Gila  ilsiiti  ^|. 
I  mean  by  the  last,  the  Pimos,  who  might  easily  hare  lost  the  arttfi 
building  adobe  or  mud  houses.     In  all  respects  except  their  d^^  ^ 
ings  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  k 
numberleEs  bouses  nnw  \eveV  ^i^\x  IW  ^to^iud  on  the  Gila  river- 
Tb€  implement  for  gfvudm^  wtu^^ii.^  XV^^at^V^^i^^W^^^^-fUi 
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BORAGINACE^. 

kcLTiJ        Mtosotis  GLOME&ATAy  Jfutt.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

EupLocA  GRANDiFLORA,  71.  sp.  Hirsute  with  rough  oppressed  hai 
LeaTes  oblong-lanceolate,  on  short  petioles.     Flowers  in  leafy  cli 
tcrs.     Calyx  five-parted  to  the  base,  with  linear-lanceolate  segmen 
Corolla  white;  (the  expanded  limb  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  in 
liej  t:l     in  diameter,)  obscurely  5-lobed,  plaited;  tube  slender,  somewl 
^f  Uieif     Tentricose  below  the  middle;  the  throat  naked.     Stamens  insert 
towards  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube;  the  filaments  short;  anthi 
oblong-linear.     Ovary  4-celled,  style   filiform,  persistent,  arisi 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  toft  of  si 
**?  itrl    ]|,jyg  gj  ^jjg  extremity.     Fruit  4-celled,  2-lobed,  finally  separati 
P^^P|    into  indehiscent  carpels;  embryo  curved,  terete,  surrounded  wi 
very  thin   albumen;   radicle  superior.     On   the   Del   Norte  beli 
Santa  F£.  This  plant  is  clearly  a  congener  of  Euploca  convolvulac 
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T  m  of  Nuttall.     It  is  nearly  related  to  Tournefortia. 

HYDROLEACEiE. 

^^t.;M  E&ioDicTYON,  Benth.  in  hot.  Sulph.,  p.  35.  Chois.  in  J>C,  pn 
^^cfl  10,  p.  183.  A  well  characterized  Californian  genus,  containi; 
three  described  species,  one  of  which,  the  Wigandia  Calif  omit 
Hook,  and  Am.j  was  found  in  rocky  places  near  the  mouth  of  S; 
Carlos,  on  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  T 
^^1  '  leaves  are  coriaceous,  varying  in  form  from  narrowly  linear  to  la 
eeolate,  and  from  being  perfectly  entire  to  strongly  dentate.  T] 
upper  surface  (as  well  as  the  branches)  is  covered  with  a  copio 
adhesive  varnish,  while  the  under-side  is  whitish  tomentose,  wi 
strongly  marked  reticulated  veins. 

POLEMONIACEiE. 

Phlox,  n.  sp.  This  likewise  occurs  in  Texas,  and  will  be  d 
scribed  by  Dr.  Gray.  It  was  found  in  various  places  on  the  trib 
taries  of  the  Canadian. 

GiLiA  puLcuELLA,  DougL     Ocat6  creek,  and  other  tributaries 
the  Canadian. 

G.  LONGiFOLiA,  Benth,  Ipomoca  longifolia,  Torr.  in  Long's  Rod 
mountain  plants.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

FouQuiERA  BPiKosA.    {BfOfi^iiu  spinosdj  Kunth.  nov.  gen«  ^  -^.^ 


of  Coronado  ascended  and  crossed  Into  New  Mexieo.  Its  geae 
direetioa  is  not  far  from  a  line  drawn  from  its  mouth  to  S^nttt  Fi, 
and  nearly  in  this  line  are  the  seven  towns  mentioned  as  being  oi 
the  head  waters  of  the  San  Jos^.  Indians  now  pass  from  the  Piiom 
Tillage  to  New  Mexico  on  this  route. 

I  omitted  to  mention|  in  its  proper  place,  that  we  were  informtl 
hjT  an  intelligent  Marricopas  Indian  that,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Salinas,  was  now  standings  in  a  perfect  state  of  prt- 
servatioOythe  walls  of  a  large  three  story  building  of  mud,  withiu 
interior  sides  glazed  and  Enely  polished,  and  about  it  w^i  to  k 
seen  many  traces  of  large  £e^uiaS|  and  broken  pottery  in  gn4 
abundance* 

There  is  another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Moquisj  whO|  fifcl 
the  Pimos  ajid  Soonet,  cultivate  the  soil  and  lire  in  peace 
their  neighbors;  but  the  exact  locality  of  this  tribe  I  do  not  kntfi 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  on  or  near  the  head  waters  of  aome^f 
the  tributaries  of  the  Gila. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedifnt  serTant| 

W-  H.  EMORY. 


^     I 
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UBite,  but  in  {rutl  the  yalves  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis^ 
to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
quera,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
Tcry  near  Polemoniaceae,  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  differsi 
howeTer,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  conTolvuIuSy)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
rery  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like Frankeniaces,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacacese. 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Ipomcea  LEPTOPHTLLAy  Torr.  in  Frim,  1st  reporty  p.  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
are  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
were  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

CONYOLVULUS    NUTTALLII.       C.    HASTATUS,  Kutt.  XU   traUS.    Amtf. 

phil.  soc.  (n.   ser.)  5  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.    Valley  of  the  Del 
Norte. 

One  or  two  other  ConTolyulaces  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
hare  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE^. 

Ntctebium  lobatum.  Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

Datura  Metel,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

Solanum  triflorum,  Jfutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  Fe.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
"white  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  ?  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACEiE. 
EusTOMA  RussELiANUM,  Dofi.    Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro. 
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Tupt  the  direct  course  of  the  Arkansas*     This  part  lies  in  latittiir 
-38^j  and  between  longitude  99^  and  lOS'^  1'. 

V  From  the  1st  August  to  the  Stb,  crossing  the  plain  ia  a  soutberlj 
direction  and  mounting  tha  Raton  mountaiDi  about  7^000  feet  aboTi 
tht  scm^  between  latitudes  38  and  36* 

^Ttom  the  8lh  August  to  the  Hthjin  the  Yalleys  of  the  tributmn 
0  the  Canadian}  and    crossing  the    extensive  plains  between  thii£ 

H  From  the  I4th  August  to  the  IBth,  ascending  the  great  ridge  W 
tween  the  betd  of  the  Canadian  ind  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte, 
halting  at  Santa  F^j  in  latitude  35°  41',  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bd 
Fotte,  about  16  miles  distant  from  the  Del  NortCi  and  about  l^SW 
feet  above  that  river  and  6,850  above  the  sea, 

V  From  August  18th  up  to  the  14th  October,  all  the  colleettoni 
were  made  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  or  m 
the  table  lands  adjacent,  and  between  Santa    F6  and  the    33d  pir- 

jllel  of  latitude,  (230  miles  below  Santa  F6*) 
1^  From  the  14th  October  to  the  19th,  we  were  crossing  the  gr«it 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Dei  Korte  and  the  waters 
of  the  Gila,  nearly  on  the  33d  parallel  of  north  tatitudei  and  h* 
tween  the  107th  and  109th  meridians  of  longitude,  measured  froia 
Greenwich,  The  greatest  height  of  this  dividing  ridge  along  mt 
trail  was  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Prom  the  19th  of  October  to  the  22d  November,  we  were  follof- 
ing  the  course  of  the  Gila  river,  occasionally  forced  into  the  mon" 
tains  to  avoid  the  canons.  This  route  is  never  far  from  the  JM 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  embraced  between  the  109°  and  114"^% 
meridians  of  longitude,  falling,  during  that  distance,  very  unifortt^f 
from  about  5,000  feet  to  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  22d  November  to  the  24thj  we  were  on  the  Colorado  of 
the  west,  traversing  a  low  sandy  bottom. 

From  the  24tb  November  to  the  28th,  we  were  crossing  the  gifit 
desert  of  drifting  sand,  in  a  course  little  north  of  west. 

On  the  28th  November,  we  encamped  at  the  Cariso  (Reed)  cnii 
ci  spring]  the  waters  of  which,  when  first  exposed,  are  warm,tf' 
eiuit  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  28th  Novembori  we  commenced  to  ascend  the  Coi 
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BORAGINACE^. 

Mtosotis  GLOMERATAy  Jfuti.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

EupLocA  G&ANDiFLO&A,  71.  sp.  Hirsute  with  rough  oppressed  hairs. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  leafy  clus* 
ters.  Calyx  five-parted  to  the  base^  with  linear-lanceolate  segments. 
Corolla  white;  (the  expanded  limb  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,)  obscurely  5-lobed,  plaited;  tube  slender,  somewhat 
Yentricose  below  the  middle;  the  throat  naked.  Stamens  inserted 
towards  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube;  the  filaments  short;  anthers 
oblong-linear.  Ovary  4-celled,  style  filiform,  persistent,  arising 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  toft  of  stiff 
bairs  at  the  extremity.  Fruit  4-celled,  2-lobed,  finally  separating 
into  indehiscent  carpels;  embryo  curved,  terete,  surrounded  with 
very  thin  albumen;  radicle  superior.  On  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F^.  This  plant  is  clearly  a  congener  of  Euploca  convolvulacea 
of  Nuttall.     It  is  nearly  related  to  Tournefortia. 

HYDROLEACEiE. 

Ebiodictyon,  Benth.  in  hot.  Sulph,^  p.  35.  Chois.  in  JBC,  prod, 
10,  p.  183.  A  well  characterized  Californian  genus,  containing 
three  described  species,  one  of  which,  the  Wigandia  Califomicaj 
Hook,  and  Arn.^  was  found  in  rocky  places  near  the  mouth  of  San 
Carlos,  on  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  The 
leaves  are  coriaceous,  varying  in  form  from  narrowly  linear  to  lan- 
ceolate, and  from  being  perfectly  entire  to  strongly  dentate.  The 
upper  surface  (as  well  as  the  branches)  is  covered  with  a  copious 
adhesive  varnish,  while  the  under-side  is  whitish  tomentose,  with 
strongly  marked  reticulated  veins. 

POLEMONIACEiE. 

Phlox,  n.  sp.  This  likewise  occurs  in  Texas,  and  will  be  de« 
Bcribed  by  Dr.  Gray.  It  was  found  in  various  places  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Canadian. 

GiLiA  puLCUELLA,  Dougl.  Ocat6  creek,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Canadian. 

G.  LONGiFOLiA,  Benth.  Ipomoca  longifolia,  Torr.  in  Long's  Rocky 
fountain  plants.     Valley  of  the  Del  Noite. 

FouQuiERA  spiNosA.    {Brofi.iiu  spinosa^  Kunth.  wot),  fttiv,  ^  1^»'^% 
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APPENDIX  BY  PROFESSOR  TORREY. 


RANUNCULACEiE. 

'  Rantjkculus  aquatilis,  Irtnn.     Plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

Clematis  Yi&giniana,  Linn.  Raton  mountain.  An  uiideto- 
nrined  species  of  this  genus  was  found  in  fruit,  Noyember  10th,  id 
the  Gila.  The  plumose  tails  of  the  carpels  are  nearly  three  inck» 
long. 

BERBERIDACE^. 

Bebbebis  pinnata,  Lagasca,  Highlands  bordering  the  Gila;  tkii 
appears  to  be  a  common  species  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia,  and  in  Northern  Mexico. 

CRUCIFERiE. 

Lepidium  ruderale,  Linn,     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 
Erysimum  Arkansanum,  JSTutt.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadian.     [ 

CAPPARIDACEiE. 

PoLONisiA  GRAVEOLENS,  Rof-  In  flowcr  and  fruit,  Sept.  26- 
October  3,  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. J^The  plant  is  taller,  and  tic 
flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  form  that  is  commosin 
the  northern  United  States. 

Cleome  integrifolia,  JVti^^.  This  beautiful  species  is  abundtnt 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Oregon,  andtke 
upper  waters  of  the  Platte,  to  latitude  33°  north. 

VIOLACEiE. 

Viola  cucullata,  Linn.     Pawnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas. 

PORTULACACEiE. 

PoRTULACA  OLERACEA,  Linn.     On  the  Arkansas.     Perhaps  intro- 
duced. 
Sesuvivm  portulacastu\3M.,   Lxuu.    In  flower    and  fruit,   Ifo^- 
17.    SaJine  soils  along  t\ie  G*\\?L.    Y.^^n^^^^vl\.m\^\.^.  ^V^^^x^W^^ 
^essile^  stamens  numexoMs.    S\.N\e^*i. 
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OERANIACE^. 
Oeranium  F&kmontiI|  Torr.  in  Fr^m.  2d  Rep.     On  the  Raton. 

ZYGOPHYLLACE-E. 

Kall8t&(emia  maxima,  Torr.  and  Or.  Tribulus  mazimnsi  Linn. 
IVibutaries  of  the  Canadian. 

Lakkea  MExicANA,Jtforf  candy/)/,  nov.  f.  48  ^^Crtotote  plant  J  Jo- 
leodando  of  the  New  Mexicans.  Used  externally  for  rheumatism. 
L  thnib  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  Abundant  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  to  the  great 
andy  deserts  of  California.     It  likewise  occurs  in  the  northern 

arts  of  Mexico.     The  plant  abounds  in  a  strong  smelling  resinous 

latter.     No  animal  seems  to  feed  on  it,  and  it  is  useless  for  fuel| 

B  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  burn. 

ANACARDIACE^. 

Rhus  glabra,  Linn.     From  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  to 

■gitade  107^. 

R.  LA0BINA,  Jfutt.    A  large  shrub.    Mountains  of  Calif orniaj 

wards  the  sea  coast. 

R.  TEiLOBATA,  Jfutt.  On  the  Gila.  A  shrub  18  inches  high,  found 

te  in  the  autumn,  with  staminate  aments  nearly  matured  for  the 

Uowing  spring.     The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  velvety 

bescence.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  distinct  species  from  A.  trilobatam 

MALVACEAE. 

If  ALVA  MuNROANA,  Dougl.   High  ssudy  plains,  and  in  the  valley 

the  Gila.     Flowers  bright  rose  color. 

if.  PEDATA,  Torr.  and  Gr.     Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas.  ^ 

SpHJEEALCEA  STELLATA,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Near  Santa  F6,  &c.  High- 

ds  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila. 

•IDA  cocciNEA,  DC.    On  the  Raton  mountain.    Several  other  un- 

ermined  Malvacese  occurs  in  the  collection. 

SAPINDACE^. 
APiRDcs  uAKGiKATus,  Wtlld  {soap  berrjf.)    Valley  of  the  Gila. 


mtU  terubby  tpeeiei  tof  tki*  geans  wm.  found  on  tiM  Coriir 
•f  CtlironiU,  t4^grprdi-6«ii'Df^i'.-'  ii  l^'^ihsny  bnnehcs,  mM 
mMi  lomaoMm^'wmupkh  iMii^  itttrM,  .whiok  «Mi«ipp«i1«M 
Aort  petioles.  The  bruehet  ere  gIabfotii|,«&d  fHlMM?  ^ -Jtjllpl 
iiliAMll^w.floir«Mf  9«r  (niit.otf  thb.«p««tf«ib  •   ^  . .,  ^'  « .  .  ti  .It 

.•.,«.  ,.->  ......  1  •■••'-■"•■•£TEGrbMiif<isi5:    ,  •  •'       "••'': ! 

^i$mi^^nAfM^9t^90A9$Af,^nhi.   fln  the  (Hltr    fafwitKlTH^llpf. 
Ff  omAi^XA.  uoaLivTA.  JWf  A.    (Pomme  de  Prdru.)    Oa*  thft 

kuin.    .  ■  ■■  -^  '        ;   " 

Amokpha  FKVTicetA  Linn.    On  the  Gila.    The  ^^immiM'wJk 
without  flower  and  fruit,  and  we  therefore  cannot  he  certain  of  tb 
ipecies. 

Dalsa  roRMOSA,  Torr.  in  ^nn.  lye.  Jf.  Yorkj  2.  p.  178.  Tlil 
beautiful  species  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long's  fiiil 
expedition.  It  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  high,  with  numereV 
crooked  branches,  and  purplish  flowers.  Near  Santa  F6,  end  nt- 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

D.  ALOPECUBOiDEs,  WHld.     With  the  preceding. 

D.  LAxiFLOBA,  PuTsk.    Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Dalese,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  riiruUfi 
in  the  collection;  but  I  have  not  ascertained  whether  they  may  not 
be  already  described.  One  of  them  is  densely  branched;  tk 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs,  broadly  obovate  connate  abott 
3  lines  long,  glabrous  above,  very  villous,  and  furnished  wiA 
large  dar]^  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  ait 
obscurely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  in  short  dense  spikes;  caljx 
with  plumose  subulate-setaceous  teeth,  which  are  as  long  as  Ik 
tube.  This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.  It  is  very  neff 
D.  ramosissima,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sul^h..^  p.  11. ^  t.  10. 
The  other  species  is  caneaceiilX's  tomeiiXo%^^vDL^*\?L\i%^l\i\%%.^^^ 
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'BioHE  AB6£NTEA|  Moq.    AtHfltx  crgmitay  Jfutt.   Abandant  in 

ij  saline  places  on  the  Del  Norte. 

'.  F0LTCAHPA9  n.  sp.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

UBOTIA  LANATA,  Moq.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  A  shrubby  Sa- 

rnia,  an  Atriplex,  and  a  species  of  Sueda,  were  found  in  saline 

8  along  the  Gila. 

AMARANTHACE^. 

MA&ANTHus  HYBRiDus,  Vat  A  Glabrous;  stem  and  leaves  nearly 
othy  flowers  (purplish)  crowded  in  a  dense  compound  terminal 
:e;  bracts  somewhat  awned,  shorter  than  the  flowers;  utricle 
Ding  transversely.  On  the  Del  Norte,  below  Santa  F^. 
.LTERNANTHERA?  (Endotheca)  LANUGINOSA. — Achyrauthoi  lau- 
losa,  ffuti.  in  Am.  Phil.  Trant.^  (JV*.  Ser.y)  5,  p.  166.  Abundant 
he  sand  hills  above  Socoro,  along  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  It  spreads 
the  ground,  forming  patches,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The 
;ves  call  it  paga-paga.  Nuttall  referred  this  plant  to  Achy- 
theS|  but  it  is  clearly  not  of  that  genus.  For  the  present,  it  is 
btfully  placed  in  Alternanthera,  but  may  hereafter  be  separated 
I  distinct  genus.  The  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  sessile  clus- 
!,  and  when  the  fruit  is  matured,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 
aches  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  be  en- 
ly  concealed.  The  filaments  are  united  into  a  cup  at  the  base, 
leave  minute,  entire,  intermediate  teeth.  The  anthers  are  two- 
ed  before  dehiscing,  but  afterwards  one-celled,  ovary,  with  a 
;le  ovule;  style  almost  wanting;  stigma  globose.  This  plant 
I  first  discovered  by  Nuttall,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian; 
onel  Fremont  collected  it  on  the  upper  Arkansas  in  his  last  ex- 
ition;  it  has  also  been  found  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
.dler  and  Dr.  Gregg  in  New  Mexico. 

POLYGONACE^. 

laioGONUM  TBicHOPEs,  fi.  sp.  Stem  scape-like,  verticillately  and 
•iricately  much  branched,  glabrous;  peduncles  capillary;  invo- 
ke minute,  few-flowered,  glabrous,  4-toothed;  the  teeth  nearly 
al,  obtuse,  erect;  sepals  ovate,  acute,  nearly  equal,  very  hairy, 
tern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  Our  specimens  of 
,  remarkable  species  are  imperfect,  the  leaves  belu.^  'sr^xsAxxi^^* 


hxA  T  h&Te  not  fatd  an  opportutiitj  of  compariDg  it  with  Boa's  fit- 
ficription  and  figure*  It  was  found  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  Tillef 
jf  the  Del  Norte.  Can  it  be  Geum  drt/adoidts^  DCf 
^tCercqcabpus  PAEYiFOLiusa  JS*utt* ;  TorT^and  Gr  ifi.2^p,  427,  A 
shrub  aboijt  12  feet  high|  with  numerous  straight  brmehes  8piut|" 
ing  from  near  the  ground.  The  carpels,  with  their  long  plumose 
spirally  contorted  awns^  bore  into  the  earth,  after  they  have  faUia* 
The  action  of  the  wind  communicates  to  them  a  twisting  mottH^ 
and  retorce  pubescence  retains  them  in  soil. 
■  Sfihaea  CikLiFORiricA,  n*  sf.  Shrubby;  leaves  ovate,  lanceolati, 
undivided  nearly  glabrous,  gladularly  serrate,  conspicuoasly  f^ 
tiolate;  flowers  in  compound  corymbs,  perfectj  calyx- segmeftti 
broad|  about  as  long  as  the  tube;  disk  coherent  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx;  stamens  numerous;  carpels  6^  distinct,  2'Valved;  setdi 
3i  ascending,  the  testa  expanded  at  the  superior  extremity  into  i 
membranaceous  wing*  Grows  on  high  mountains  near  the  Oik 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  ascending  winged  seeds,  and  co- 
riaceous leaves.  It  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  of  the  sectiois 
iiito  which  the  genus  Spiraea  is  at  present  divided. 

Andehostoma  FASCicuLATa,  BQok  and  Am.  Abundant  in  the  Cor* 
dilleras  of  California.     A  shrub  about  five  feet  high. 

A.  spAKsiFOLiA,  n.  sp.  Leaves  scattered,  linear-subulate,  dotlld 
with  glands.  Cordilleras  of  California,  A  tree  30  feet  high  witi 
very  numerous  slender  branches.  Leaves  nearly  half  an  inch  Ioi{t 
scarcely  half  a  line  wide,  somewhat  triangular,  apparently  evtr* 
green.  Flowers  in  small  terminal  paniculate  spikes.  Pediccli 
shortj  with  numerous  minute  scarious  bracts  at  the  base,  Calp 
turbinate-campanulatei  lO-striate,  5-toothed;  the  teeth  ovale,  ^^ 
tuse,  conspicuously  imbricated.  Stamens  about  10;  the  filameitt 
inserted  into  a  crenulate  glandular  ring  at  the  summit  of  the  calji- 
tube.  Ovary  obovate,  compressed,  with  2  collateral  suspenditi 
ovules.  Very  different  in  appearance  from  A,  fusciculaiay  and  to* 
titute  of  the  fleshy  glands  with  which  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tnl* 
is  furnished  in  that  species. 

PaoTiNiA  ABBUTiFOLiAjXitnn.  Cordilleras  of  California.  A  sbi^ 
4  or  5  feet  high,  ^    ,  ^  .  
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ONAORACEiE. 

Zaubchheeia  Califoshica,  Prtsl.  Valley  of  the  Oila.  A  shrub 
with  bright  crimson  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  Fuchsia. 

GBhothera  ALBicAULiSy  Kutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

(E.  piMKATAFiDAy  Jfutt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian  river. 

CE.  BIENNIS,  Linn.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Seyeral  other  u^ndetermined  species  of  (Enothera  exist  in  the  col- 
ection. 

Oau&a  coccikea,  Ifutt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

G.  PABYiFLO&A,  Dougl.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LOASACE^. 

MftNTZELiA  puMiLA,  JVti^^.  Stem  whitish,  slender,  branching,  and 
little  roughened  above,  smoothish  and  somewhat  shining  below; 
stTCB  pinnatifid,  or  sinuate- toothed;  flowers  (small)  2-3  together, 
edicellate;  petals  10,  lanceolate;  stamens  very  numerous;  the 
Qter  filaments  dilated;  capsule  turbinate-cylindrical;  seeds  nume- 
raa,  winged.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  Plant  about  a  foot  high, 
lowers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Capsule  three-fourths  of 
1  iBch  long,  3-valved  at  the  summit. 

Cbyalia  sinuata,  Lagasca,  This  interesting  plant,  which  has 
Ten  admirably  illustrated  by  Fenzl,  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
ilky  of  the  Del  Norte,  from  Santa  ¥6  to  Saltillo. 

CUCURBITACE^. 

CucuMiB,  PEBENNI8,  JumcSj  ToTT^  and  Gr.  On  the  Oila  river, 
oadant.  We  are  yet  uncertain  of  the  genus  of  this  plant,  which 
;m8  to  be  common  in  various  psrts  of  Mexico,  particularly  in 
d,  sandy  wastes.  No  specimens  of  the  fruit  have  yet  been  sent 
ns.  There  are  three  other  undetermined  Cucurbitaceae  in  the 
Ikction,  distinct  from  any  described  in  the  Flora  of  North 
i«rica. 

CACTACE^. 

•everal  interesting  plants  of  this  family  were  noticed  by  Colonel 
ory,  but  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  described  from  dried 
cimens.  They  are  probably  included  among  the  numerous  new 
Dies  of  Mexican  Cactacese  soon  to  be  Awcti^ieiLX^i'^^*^^'^^'" 

IB. 
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CORNACE^. 
CoRNus  PANicuLATA,  PHer.     On  the  Arkansas. 

CAPRIFOLIACEiE. 

SyMPHoaicARpus  racemosusi  lAnn.  (Snow  berry.)  On  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

COMPOSITAE. 

I 

Yernonia  fasciculata,  Michx.     Bent's  fort. 

LiATRis  PUNCTATA,  Hook.     Rayada  creek. 

CoRETHROGTNE  ToMENTELLA,  ToTT,  and  Gr.fl.  JV.  Am.  2,  p.  99. 
Very  abundant  on  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Pacific^  and  called  by  tke 
natives  estafiat.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  for  cholera,  as  noticed 
by  Colonel  Emory  in  his  report. 

DiETERiA  iNCANA,  ToTT.  and  Gr.1  Diplopappus  incanuSy  Lindli  i 
On  the  Oila.  Dififers  from  Douglas's  Californian  plant  in  its  slei-  1 
der  stem,  and  nearly  glabrous,  spinulose  dentate  leaves.  I 

D.  coRONOPiFOLiA,  JSTutt.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  head 
■waters  of  the  Canadian. 

D.  ASTERoiDEs,  71.  sp,  Minutcly  scabrous,  pubescent,  stem  paai- 
culately  branched  above;  leaves  oblong-cuneate,  somewhat  rigid, 
sharply  and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  involucre  hemispherica!; 
scales  linear,  in  several  series,  with  rather  short  herbaceous  squat- 
rose  tips;  rays  30  or  more,  violet;  achenia  sparingly  pubescent 
Pappus  of  the  ray  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  disk.  Elevated 
land  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila.  A  well 
marked  species,  with  leaves  broader  than  in  any  other  plant  of  tU 
genus. 

Aster  hebecladus,  DC.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  desert  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  Cordilleras  of  California. 

A.  (Tripolium.)  A  branching  species,  with  the  stems  pubes* 
cent  above,  and  middle  sized  flowers  with  purple  rays.  It  seeis 
to  be  undescribed.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

SoLiDAGo  ELONGATA,  JVutt.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

LiNosYRis  GRAVEOLENS,  ToTT,  and  Gr.  Chrysocoma  dracunculoidtt^ 
Pursh.     A  shrub  about  two  feet  high,  and  bright  yellow  headsol' 
lowers.     Abundant  on  \hc  Vi'igVA^nvSi^  \i^\.\?^^w  nX:^^  \^^\  Norte  aad 
tbe  Gila. 
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unite,  but  in  frim  the  yalves  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis^ 
to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
quiera,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
very  near  Polemoniaces,  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  differs^ 
however,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  conyolvulus,)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
very  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like Frankeniacese,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacacese. 

CONVOLVULACE-E. 

Ipomcea  leptophtlla,  Torr.  in  Fr^m.  1st  report y  p.  94.  Upper 
j>art  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
sre  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
7rom  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
-^were  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

CoNTOLVULUS    KUTTALLII.       C.    HASTATUS,  Jfutt.  tU   trUTlS.    Am€r, 

j>hil.  soc.  (n.   ser.)  6  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.    Valley  of  the  Del 
^forte. 

One  or  two  other  ConTolyulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
liaye  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE^. 

NTCTxaiuM  LOBATUM.  Between  Fort  Leayenworth  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

Datuba  Metxl,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  fiye  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

SoLAMUM  TBiFLOBUM,  JVii^^.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F6.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
white  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leayes  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  ?  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACEiE. 

EosTOMA  RussELiAKUM,  Don.  Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro. 
A  showy  plant. 
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Tupt  the  direct  course  of  the  Arkansas.     This  part  lies  in  latitude 
Sff'y  and  between  longitude  99""  and  IDS'"  T. 

From  the  Ist  August  to  the  8th,  crossing  the  plain  in  a  southerly 
direction  and  mounting  the  Raton  mountain,  about  7,000  feet  aboTe 
the  sea,  between  latitudes  38  and  36. 

From  the  8th  August  to  the  14th,  in  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries 
to  the  Canadian,  and  crossing  the  extensive  plains  between  these 
Talleys. 

From  the  14th  August  to  the  l8th,  ascending  the  great  ridge  1k- 
tween  the  head  of  the  Canadian  and  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte, 
halting  at  Santa  F6,  in  latitude  33''  4V,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sd 
Koite,  about  15  miles  distant  from  the  Del  Norte,  and  about  1,500 
feet  above  that  river  and  6,850  above  the  sea. 

From  August  18th  up  to  the  14th  October,  all  the  collectioBi 
were  made  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  or  ot 
the  table  lands  adjacent,  and  between  Santa  F6  and  the  33d  pu^ 
allel  of  latitude,  (230  miles  below  Santa   F6.) 

From  the  14th  October  to  the  19lh,  we  were  crossing  the  greet 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters 
of  the  Gila,  nearly  on  the  33d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  107th  and  109th  meridians  of  longitude,  measured  fna 
Greenwich.  The  greatest  height  of  this  dividing  ridge  along  car 
trail  WPS  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  19th  of  October  to  the  22d  November,  we  were  folloT- 
ing  the  course  of  the  Gila  river,  occasionally  forced  into  the  mow- 
tains  to  avoid  the  canons.  This  route  is  never  far  from  the  331 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  embraced  between  the  109°  and  114^30 
meridians  of  longitude,  falling,  during  that  distance,  very  uniforolj" 
from  about  5,000  feet  to  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  22d  November  to  the  24th,  we  were  on  the  Colorado  of 
the  west,  traversing  a  low  sandy  bottom. 

From  the  24th  November  to  the  28th,  we  were  crossing  the  grat 
desert  of  drifting  sand,  in  a  course  little  north  of  west. 

On  the  28th  November,  we  encamped  at  the  Cariso  (Reed)  cretk 
or  spring,  the  waters  of  which,  when  first  exposed,  are  warmjiiJ 
emit  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  28th  November,  we  commenced  to  ascend  the  Cofu'il 
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Obione  a&6£nteA|  Moq.  MripUx  argenteaj  Jfutt.  Abundant  in 
indy  saline  places  on  the  Del  Norte. 

O.  poLYCARPA,  n.  8f.    Valley  of  the  Gila. 

EuaoTiA  LAVATA,  Moq.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  A  shrubby  Sa- 
.cornia,  an  Atriplex,  and  a  species  of  Sueda,  were  found  in  saline 
oils  along  the  Gila. 

AMARANTHACEiE. 

Amaranthus  hybridus,  VarA  Glabrous;  stem  and  leaves  nearly 
Doothi  jflowers  (purplish)  crowded  in  a  dense  compound  terminal 
pike;  bracts  somewhat  awnedy  shorter  than  the  flowers;  utricle 
peoing  transversely.     On  the  Del  Norte,  below  Santa  F6. 

AlternantheraI  (Endotheca)  lanuginosa. — Achyranthei  lan- 
ginosa,  JVu/^  in  nAm,  Phil.  Tram.^  (JV.  Ser.^  6,  p.  166.  Abundant 
D  the  sand  hills  above  Socoro,  along  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  It  spreads 
n  the  ground,  forming  patches,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The 
atives  call  it  paga-paga.  Nuttall  referred  this  plant  to  Achy- 
inthesi  but  it  is  clearly  not  of  that  genus.  For  the  present,  it  is 
oubtfully  placed  in  Alteroanthera,  but  may  hereafter  be  separated 
s  a  distinct  genus.  The  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  sessile  clus- 
ers,  and  when  the  fruit  is  matured,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 
ranches  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  be  en- 
irely  concealed.  The  filaments  are  united  into  a  cup  at  the  base, 
nd  leave  minute,  entire,  intermediate  teeth.  The  anthers  are  two- 
elled  before  dehiscing,  but  afterwards  one-celled,  ovary,  with  a 
ingle  ovule;  style  almost  wanting;  stigma  globose.  This  plant 
ras  first  discovered  by  Nuttall,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian; 
'olonel  Fremont  collected  it  on  the  upper  Arkansas  in  his  last  ex- 
edition;  it  has  also  been  found  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
'endler  and  Dr.  Gregg  in  New  Mexico. 

POLYGONACE^. 

Eriogonum  trichopes,  n.  sp.  Stem  scape-like,  verticillately  and 
ivaricately  much  branched,  glabrous;  peduncles  capillary;  invo- 
icre  minute,  few-flowered,  glabrous,  4-toothed;  the  teeth  nearly 
[jual,  obtuse,  erect;  sepals  ovate,  acute,  nearly  equal,  very  hairy, 
lastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  Our  specimens  of 
lis  remarkable  species  are  imperfect,  the  leaves  being  wanting. 
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t.  528.)  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.  p.  16.     Ascending  the  Cordilleras 
of    California.     A    highly    ornamental    shrub,    shooting    up    long 
smooth  simple  stems,  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  25  feet,  with  a 
panicle  of  scarlet  flowers  near  the  summit.     It  differs  slightly  from 
the  figure  and  description  of  Kunth,  but  seems  to  be  the  same  plant. 
The  leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  glabrous  and  membranaceous,  grow- 
ing in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.     The  spines  are  from  a 
half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  length,  slender,  more  or  less  spread- 
ing, or  even  somewhat  recurved.     At  the  base  of  each  is  a  longitu- 
dinal protuberance  which  extends  along  the  stem  until  it  reaches 
the  spine,  which  is  on  a  line  with   it  below.     The  panicle  is  usuallf 
contracted  and  elongated,  but  sometimes  short,  and  almost  corym- 
bose.    The  flowers  are  on  short  pedicles  which  are  furnished  witk 
deciduous  bracts.     Sepals  5,  nearly   orbicular,  concave,  stronglj 
imbricated,  persistent,  about  one- fourth  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Corrola  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long;  the  tube  cylindrical^ 
and  often  curved;  limb  5-cleft,  with  ovate  rather  acute  segments. 
Stamens  13   to  16  exserted,  hypogynous;   the  filaments  thickeaed 
and  somewhat  coherent  at  the  base;  anthers  linear-oblong,  mucro- 
nate.     Ovary  3-celled,  with  about  6  ascending  anatropous  ovules 
in  each  cell;  style  3-parted  below  the   middle.     Capsule  oblong, 
acute,  obtuse,  triangular,  coriaceous  and  glabrous,  3-valved,  low- 
licidal,  straight,  or  little  curved,  1-celled  by  the  separation  of  tie 
valves  from  the  triangular  axis.     Seeds  3  to  6,  white,  ovate,  pel- 
tate, much  compressed,  with  a  broad  winged  margin,  which  isaa 
expansion  of  the  testa,  and  which  finally  is  resolved  into  numeroos 
fine  hairs.  These  are  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  Tiej 
are  spiral  vessels  consisting  of  an   extremely  delicate  sheath,  coa- 
taining   the  loosely  coiled   thread  which   frequently  ramifies  lyiil 
anastomosing  branches.     The  whole  testa  is  formed  of  these  sin- 
gular vessels.     Embryo  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed;  cotyledons iV   ! 
liaceous;  radicle  pointing  downward.     There  can  be  little  doubtof    j 
the  propriety  of  uniting  Bronnia  and  Fouquiera.     Each  genus  »»«    • 
founded  on  a  single  species,  and  both  plants  seem  to  be  very  lWl«    i 
known  to  European  botanists.     Of  the  former  the  flowers  areio- 
perfectly  described,  and  of  the  latter  the  fruit  is  unknown.    Oar 
plant  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  genera.     In  the  ovarytic 
placentae  meet  in  the  axis,  but  only  slightly  cohere;   finally  they 
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unite,  Ibut  in  fruit  the  valves  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis^ 
to  which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
qniera,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
very  near  Polemoniacesy  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  differs^ 
however,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
of  convolvulus,)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
rery  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
like Frankeniacese,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
placed  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacacese. 

CONVOLVULACE-E. 

Ipomcea  leptophtlla,  Torr.  in  FrSm.  l$t  report y  p.  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
are  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
were  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

Convolvulus  nuttallii.  C.  hastatus,  Jfutt.  in  trans.  Amer. 
phil.  soc.  (n.  ser.)  6  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.  Valley  of  the  Del 
Norte. 

One  or  two  other  Convolvulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
have  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE-E. 

NvcTxaiuM  LOBATUM.  Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

Datuba  Metxl,  Willd  1  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

SoLANUM  TBiFLOBUM,  Jfutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F6.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
white  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
prickles.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches,  white  1  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACEiE. 

EusTOMA  RussELiANUM,  Don.  Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro* 
A  showy  plant. 
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Ertthrjea  Betrichii,  Torr.  and  Chr.  E.  tricantha  IS  Griseb.  Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila. 

OLEACEiE. 

Fraxinus  telutina,  n.  sp.  Branches,  petioles,  and  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  clothed  with  a  dense  soft  pubescence.  Leaflets  3  to 
6,  rhombic- ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  coarsely  serrate  or  toothed, 
sparingly  pulrescent  above.  Fruit  narrowly  oblanceolate,  nearly 
entire  at  the  apex,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  A  small 
tree,  usually  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  Grows  in  the  region  between 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila;  also  on  the  Mimbres,  a 
tributary  of  the  latter  river. 

NYCTAGINACE.^E. 

Abronia  mellifera,  Hook.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

A.  {Tripterocalyx)  micrawthum,  Torr.  in  Frtm.  lit  report^  p.  96. 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

This  differs  in  some  respects  from  Fremont's  plant.  The  pedun* 
cles  are  elongated,  and  the  fruit  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 
very  broad  wings.  The  structure  of  the  seed  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  that  plant,  the  inner  cotyledon  of  the  conduplicate  embryo 
being  abortive.  It  is  wanting  also  in  A.  mellifera.  In  several 
species  of  this  genus^  if  not  in  all  of  {hem,  the  filaments  adhere 
throughout  nearly  their  whole  length  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth. 
The  lobes  of  the  perianth  are  dilated,  and  deeply  cmarginate,  but 
appear  ovate  in  the  bud,  from  the  lobules  being  conduplicate. 

CHENOPODIACE^. 

Sarcobatus  vermiculat us.  S.  Maximiiionij  JSTees  in  Prince  Max* 

im.  Trav.j  Engl,  cd.,  p.  518.  Frcmontia  vermicularisy  Torr. in  Frem* 

1st  report^  p.  96;  and  2d  report ^  p.  317.     Batis  vermicularisj  Hook. 

fi.  Bor.  Am.  2,;?.  138.     Abundant   on  the   Del  Norte,  and    upper 

part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

This  is  the  pulpy  thorn  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive range  in  the  desert  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Since  my  notices  of  this  nlant  Tvere  publislied  in  Fremont's  reports, 
I  have  ascertained  that  Nees'  description  of  his  genus  Sarcobatus 
dates  a  little  anterior  to  mine,  so  that  his  name  must  be  adopted. 
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leaflets  are  narrowly  oblong,  in  three  to  four  pairs,  which  are 
nt.  On  both  sides  they  are  sparingly  furnished  with  small  red 
lS|  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the  down.  The  flowers  are 
ort  loose  spikes,  small,  purple.     Calyx-teeth  subulate,  shorter 

the  tube,  plumose.  Found  on  the  great  desert  west  of  the 
rado. 

TALOSTEMOK  GRAciLE,  Q,  0LI60PHTLUM.  Stem  ercct;  leaflets 
^3  linear,  slightly  dotted  underneath;  calyx  glabrous,  longer 
the  subulate  bracts,  the  teeth  very  short,  ovate;  petals  oblong. 
?y  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Dsopis  GLANDULOSA,  Torr.  ifi  Auu^  Lye,  JV*.  York^  2.  f.  192,  t.  2. 

quite.)    Abundant  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  from  Santa 

rest.     The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  14  inches  in  diam- 

The  pods  are  long,  flat,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp. 

are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  are  sometimes  used  by  men 
lies  of  scarcity. 

(Strombocarpa)  Emorti,  n.  sf.  Branches  glabrous;  spines  in 
I  slender,  short,  straight,  pinnae  a  single  pair;  leaflets  about  4 
I  oblong,  somewhat  corriaceous;  the  under  surface  and  the 
let  somewhat  pubescent;  legume  spirally  twisted  into  a  corn- 
cylinder.  Found  in  fruit  only;  on  the  Gila  river.  This  spe- 
8  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  odorata  of  Fr6mont's  2d  report,  but 
I  in  its  shorter,  broader,  and  less  numerous  leaflets. 

EANKiA  UNCINATA,  Wtlld.  On  the  Arkansas,  where  it  is  called 

Ive  vine. 

LiKGTONiA  BRACHYLOBA,  DC.     With  the  preccediug. 

}ral  other  Mimoseae  are  in  the  collection,  but  the  specimens 

stly  without  leaves  and  flowers, 

(lA  CHAMiECBisTA,  Ltnti.    On  the  Arkansas. 

ROSACEA. 

sus  iLiciFOLius,  JSTuti.  Mountains  of  California.  The  kernel 
fruit  has  a  strong  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 
YiRGiNiANUM,  Linn.     On  the  Arkansas. 
C7GIA  PARADoxA,  Endl.  gen,  6385,  Sieversia  paradoxal  Don  in 
rans.  14,  p.  576,  t.  22.     A  remarkable  rosaceous  shrub,  with 
iwers, -and  very  long  slender  plumose  taiU  to  V.Vl^  t^\^^'«». 
,  in  some  respects,  from  Endlichei^a  cVl^t^lcV^t  ol  >JKi^  ^^tinv.^.^ 
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itft  I  hkllit  B6iliitS  dm  ioppDrttiAtty  1^ 

UcAf^iki  iM\§(^%. '  it  was  fDUnd  in  Tarious  pirtif  6f  the  t^Uf] 

ibrMMir  Dt^  Ifforte.    Ciii  it  be  Getsm  drj/adHia^  D(ft  '^  '^  ^ 

6kibooAmiiti  fA^Mdii^j  JV^  j  ^hnrr^itki  Or  ;  jf .  2,  p .  427*  A 
ihhiViLlibvt  If  hit  &1|({||  with  nuiniitoiia  rtraight  brancbes  sprios- 
iBg  from  netr  th«  ground.  Tke  cir{«li|  wtlh  tbeir  long  pUmoK 
ijitHiny  cWlitorMd  i^mti  bofe  fiito  the  ei!ftfi|  aft^r  tbey  bave  faUfQ. 
Me  McttiSi  of  lliib  iHiid  commuoicafes  fo  tbem  a  twisting  motitSi 
iHUl  rctorce't»^beicikc<e  retaiifs  theoi  in  loil*    '  \^ 

SpimjLBA  CAi.iFomiri94,  n.  kp.  Shjmbbj}  lesTes  ovate,  lanceob^ 
tnniiyidied '  naafly .  glabrdOii  gladttlarly  serrate,  conspicuously  f^ 
ttbtite;  ilb#€iri  in'  eompo^nd  corymbs,  perfect^  calyx* segme&Ci 
. jMt)^dli  dbbtit  ka  Iblig  iiti  tbe  tube^  tlisk  cohereBt  with  tbe  tube  of 
mCtalljfxj' itaMnii  nkmerdUB;  carpels  5^  distinct|  2-?atTed;  sedi 
§^'ldidiBlh^|(y  llha  tfita  expanded  at  tbe  superior  extremity  icitit 
•iaembranaccoaa  wuig.  Grows  on  bigh  mountains  near  the  GiL 
lUf  a^kdiriii  Iblt^Bairkkble^^^^  ita  ascending  winged  seeds,  and  n* 
Haeeoas  leases.  Itxan  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  of  tbe  sectiw 
into  which  the  genus  Spiraea  is  at  present  divided. 

And£nostoma  fasciculate,  Hook  and  Jim.  Abundant  in  the  Cir- 
dilleras  of  California.     A  shrub  about  five  feet  high. 

A.  spAasiFOLiA,  n.  fp.  Leaves  scattered,  linear-subulate,  doUrf 
with  glands.  Cordilleras  of  California,  A  tree  30  feet  high  wll 
very  numerous  slender  branches*  Leaves  nearly  half  an  inch  loigi 
scarcely  half  a  line  wide,  somewhat  triangular,  apparently  cw 
green.  Flowers  in  small  terminal  paniculate  spikes.  Pedi«b 
short,  with  numerous  minute  scarious  bracts  at  tbe  base*  Ca^ 
turbinate-campanulate,  10-atriate,  5-toothed;  the  teeth  ovate,  A" 
tnse,  conspicuously  imbricated.  Stamens  about  10;  the  filamcfti 
inserted  into  a  crenulate  glandular  ring  at  the  summit  of  the  calji* 
tube.  Ovary  obovate,  compressed,  with  2  collateral  suspenlf' 
ovules.  Very  different  in  appearance  from  Jl.  fasciculata^  and  ifff 
titute  of  the  fleshy  glands  with  which  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tiW 
is  furnished  in  that  species. 

Photinia  ARBUTiFOLiAjZiiTtTi.  Cofdillerae  of  California.  A  sfcik 
4  or  6  feet  high. 
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SAURURACE^. 

AvsMOPSxs  CALiFesNicAy  JVtf/^  Hook,  in  hot.  Beechey^s  Voy.jp. 
390,  t.  92.     ▼alley  of  the  Oila. 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

E&EM0CABPU8  SETIGERUS,  Betlth,  191  Bot.  of  Sulph.j  p.  53,  t.  26. 
Plains  of  San  Diego,  California. 

Hekdxcakdra  Texensis,  Klotzsch.  H,  multiflora^  Tort.  inFrtm^ 
htnport.     Croton  muricatumj  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Another  species  ef  this  genus,  allied  to  H.  procumhens^  was 
found  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  but  the  materials  are  scarcely 
tnflBcient  for  determining  it  satisfactorily. 

Stxllxngia  spinulosa,  n.  sp.    Sufifruticosel  leaves  rhombic-oyate^ 
rigid,  narrowed   at   the   base,  prominently  3-neryed,  mucronately 
acuminate,  dentate- spinulose  on  the  margin;  spikes  axillary  and 
terminal;  sterile  flowers  sessile;  bracts  acuminate,  with  a  stipitate 
gland  on'  each  side  at  the  base.     Abundant  in  the  desert  west  of 
the  Colorado.     Stem  (apparently)  about  a  span  high,  with  spread- 
ing branches.     Leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  sessile,  neatly 
margined  with  spreading  spinulous  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  sides. 
Spikes  numerous;  with  solitary  fertile  flowers  at  the  base.     Sterile 
flowers  about  as  long  as  the  scale.     Perianth  hemispherical,  irreg- 
ularly lobed  and  undulated.     Stamens  2.     Fertile  flowers  imperfect' 
in  oar  specimens.     Fruit  glabrous. 

EvpHonsiA  HEnNiARoiDss,  Jfutt.  Bsuks  of  the  Oila.  A  pubes- 
cent variety  of  this  species  was  found  in  the  desert  west  of  the 
Colorado. 

CUPULIFER-E. 

QuEBcus  Emobti,  n.  sp.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong,  on  very 
short  petioles,  remotely. and  repandly  tpothed,  the  serratures  mu- 
cronate,  smooth  on  both  sides;  fruit  pedunculate,  solitary  and  in 
pairs,  gland  ovoid-oblong,  mucronate;  cup  hemispherical,  the  scales 
appressed.  Common  in  the  elevated  country  between  the  Del 
Norte  and  the  Oila.  This  small-leaved  oak  resembles  Q.  agrifolia 
and  Q.  undulata^  {Torr.  in  Ann.  lye.  Jf.  York  2,  p.  248,  t.  4,)  but 
is  quite  distinct  from  both. 
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Joronada  ascended  and  crossed  mto  JNew  Mexico.      its  gene 
dsrectioti  ii  not  far  from  a  line  drawn  from  ita  mouth  to  Santa  Te^ 
and  nearly  in  this  line  are  the  seren  towns  meotloned  as  being  oi 
tb^  bead  waters  of  the  San  Job&*     Indians  now  pass  from  the  Pim^ 
HiUage  to  New  Mexico  on  this  route. 

B'  I  omitted  to  mentioni  in  its  proper  place,  that  we  were  informd 
%j  an  intelligent  Marricopas  Indian  that|  about  fifty  miles  from  lie 
mouth  of  the  Salinas^  was  now  standing,  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre* 
seryationj  the  walli  of  a  large  three  story  building  of  mud,  withiu 
iterior  sides  glared  and  finely  polished,  and  about  it  was  to  k 
lin  many  traces  of  large  zequtasi  and  broken  pottery  ia  grol 
»un dance* 

There  is  another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Moquis,^  whO| 

le   Fimos  and   Soones,  cultivate  the  soil  and   lire  in   peace  with 

leii  neighbors;  but  the  exact  locality  of  this  tribe  I  do  not  knof^ 

kyond  the  fact  that  It  is  on  or  near  the  head  wateri  of  %omt4 

It  tributaries  of  the  Qila, 

I  am,  with  great  respect^  your  obedient  serTant, 

W.  H.  EMORX 
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CALF, A  Fi.raw.sA 


Tupt  the  direct  course  of  the   Arkansas.     This  part  lies  in  Imlitni 

%  and  between  longitude  99^  and  103^  1  . 

From  the  1st  August  to  the  8th|  crossing  the  plain  in  a  soQtherlj 
lirectioa  and  mounting  the  Raton  mountain,  about  7^000  feet  abou 
lie  sea,  between  latitudes  38  and  36, 

From  the  8th  August  to  the  lltb^in  the  valleys  of  the  tributaria 

the  CanadlaHi  and    crossing  the    e%tensive  plains  between  thtse 

^alleys, 

■   From  tbe  14 tb  August  to  the  l8th,  ascending  the  great  ridge  br 

tween  the  head  of  the  Canadian  and  the    waters  of  the    Del  Notti| 

baiting  at  Santa  F65  in  latitude  35"^  41',   on  a    tributary    of  the  M 

Jioitej   about  15  miles  distant  from  the  Del  Norte j  and  about  1,509 

Beet  aboT€  that  riTer  and  6^850  above  tbe  sea. 

^  From  August    18th   up  to  the   14th  October,  all  the  collectiati 

HIrere  made  in  New    Mexico^  in  the    valley  of  the  Del  Nortej  orn 

^te  table  lands  adjacent,  and  between  Santa    F^  and  the    33d  pK* 

allel  of  latitude,  (230  miles  below  Santa  F6.) 
1^  From  the  14th  October  to  the  19th,  we  were  crossing  the  g\ 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  watnf 
of  the  Gila,  nearly  on  the  33d  parallel  of  north  latitude ^  and  k- 
tween  the  107th  and  XDdth  meridians  of  longitude,  measured  froa 
Greenwich.  The  greatest  height  of  this  diyidiog  ridge  along  m 
trail  wiia  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  tbe  19th  of  October  to  the  22d  November,  we  were  foliat- 
ing the  course  of  the  Gila  river,  occasionally  forced  into  the  moaa- 
tains  to  avoid  tbe  cailons.  This  route  is  never  far  from  the  33d 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  embraced  between  the  109^  and  114°3fr 
meridians  of  longitude,  falling,  during  that  distancei  very  unifornlf 
from  about  5,000  feet  to  near  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  22d  November  to  the  24th,  we  were  on  the  Coloridoof 
the  west,  traversing  a  low  sandy  bottom. 

From  the  24th  November  to  the  28lh,  we  were  crossing  tbe  gifft 
desert  of  drifting  sand,  in  a  course  little  north  of  west. 

On  the  28th  November,  we  encamped  at  the  Cariso  (Reed)  cwdf 
cr  springj  the  waters  of  which,  when  first  exposed,  are  warm,Ji* 
emit  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  ^8th  Novemb^ri  we  commenced  to  ascend  tbe  CoM* 
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California,  (the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  peninsula 
er  Californiai)  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  route 
er  6th,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  many  below  the 
ging  peaks.  From  that  point  we  descended  to  San  DiegOy 
t  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  32^  46'  and  longitude 
west  of  Greenwich.  This  point  we  reached  December  12. 
great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  EMORY, 
ssor  ToRRET,  Princeton. 
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APPENDIX  BY  PROFESSOR  TORREY- 


RANUNCULACE^. 

*  RAinTKct'LUS  AQDATiLis,  lAun,     Plains  of  tbe  Arkansas. 

Clematis  YiEGiifiAiiAj  Linn.  Ealoa  mountam.  Aa  oadtte* 
imned  species  cf  this  genus  was  found  in  fruit,  NoTcmber  10tb|io 
the  Gila.  The  plumose  tails  of  the  carpels  are  nearlj  three  m^m 
long- 

I  BERBERIDACEiE.  ' 

Beeberis  fihhata,  Lagasca.  HighlBuds  bordering  the  Gila;  tib 
appears  to  be  a  common  species  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  CiE* 
fornia^  and  in  Northern  Mexico. 

CErCIFER^, 

Lkfidium  eudeeal£|  Linn,     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 
Erysimum  Akeaksakum^  Jfuii.     Tributaries  of  the  Canadiaa. 

^^  •     CAPPARIDACE.E. 

Foi^oNistA  GHAY£OL£NS|  Ruf.  In  flower  and  fruit,  Sept,  2S-- 
October  3,  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. I^The  plant  is  taller,  and  ik 
Sowers  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  form  tbat  is  commoiiD 
the  northern  United  States. 

Cleome  iisrEQniwohiAyJfuti.  This  beautiful  species  is  abti&jut 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Oregon,  and  tike 
upper  waters  of  the  Platte,  to  latitude  33°  north. 

VIOLACE^, 
YiOLA  cucuLLATA,  Ltun,     Pawnec  fork  of  the  Arkansas. 

PORTULACACEjE. 

PoBTiTiiACA  otSEAcuA,  Linn,     On  the  Arkansas.     Perbaps  h^ 
duced. 
Sesuvivm  POaTrLACAST^\iM|  Lviiu»    la  flower    and  fruit,   Sf^* 
iZ    Sa/iGc  soils  along  tlie  G\U.    Ve^^^^^^^^xiV^X^.  ^Xti^^i-^t.^it 
*9sile^  BtameuB  numerous.    S\.^\eB^*  « 
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QERANIACE^. 
Gebahiux  FamoNTii,  Torr.  in  Trim.  2<i  Kvp.    On  the  Raton. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEiE. 

Eallstrcemia  maxima.  Tort,  ani  Gr.    Tribulus  maximusi  Linn. 
ibotaries  of  the  Canadian. 

Larrea  Mexicana,  Jlfortcandy  p/.  nov.  t.  48  ^^Crtotote  plant.^  lo^ 
odondo  of  the  New  Mexicans.  Used  externally  for  rheumatiam . 
shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  Abundant  from  the  upper 
iters  of  the  Arkansas  and  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  to  the  great 
idy  deserts  of  California.  It  likewise  occurs  in  the  northern 
rts  of  Mexico.  The  plant  abounds  in  a  strong  smelling  resinous 
iter.  No  animal  seems  to  feed  on  it,  and  it  is  useless  for  fne]| 
it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  burn. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 

Inrs  GLABRA,  lAnn.     From  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  to 

gitnde  107^. 

t.  I.AI7RIHA,  Jfutt.    A  large  shrub.    Mountains  of  Californiai 

'ards  the  sea  coast. 

I.  TRiLOBATA,  Jfutt.  On  the  Oils.  A  shrub  18  inches  high,  found 

!  in  the  autumn,  with  staminate  aments  nearly  matured  for  the 

owing  spring.     The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  velvety 

eacence.     It  is,  perhaps,  a  distinct  species  from  A.  irilobaia, 

MALVACEiE. 

!alva  Munroana,  Dougl.   High  sandy  plains,  and  in  the  valley 

he  Gila.     Flowers  bright  rose  color. 

.  PEDATA,  Torr.  and  Gr.     Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas.  ^ 

>HiERALCEA  STELLATA,  Toff.  and  Gr,  Near  Santa  F6,  &c.  High- 

s  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila. 

DA  cocciNEA,  DC.    On  the  Raton  mountain.    Several  other  un* 

rmined  Malvaceae  occurs  in  the  collection. 

SAPINDACE^. 
piudus  hakgimatus,  Willd  {soap  berry.)    Valley  of  the  Gila. 


fB«ll  tenibbiy  tpeel'ei  tof  tkU  genu  waa  fouad  ob  Ui«  CordSllaiv 
•f  Ctlironiift,  t^itfdt'iStW 'Die^ili.- ^  %  fUbi^ilMnj  biiuiclies,  mm 
mUt  ,oMMflwai»^wgpth  «fttiri»  ieairM,  .vbioh  «iAi«iyH>MR;# 
ihort  petiolei.  The  bnncbet  ire  gl>bwHn;»aA  ^taomLt  ?  >^ipl 
«|iiii^)^«ii^«r..fle«tiiri!  vsr  (ruitotf  tbb  .^••itf^iu .-  ^  ■ . ,  -^ '  • . .  r « .(^, 
.  «rCb>«!Mftti|«*'^  itat«ritiditi%  2Vm  «ml  €ft<f    Otf  tb«  JbkuM^>j| 


'<^-''r      '■'    Vi'''''-"     '"'"     '■'  ■      '    •  ■■  '•     ■•■••    :•'■•'    -»•■•••     ■^■•.Ir* 

Pf  0BA^X4  isdrxjuTAi  Ptir«A.    (P.ommf  de  Praim.)    Or  tl|» 

AicoftPBA  FAVTicof  A  £t»ii.  On  the  Gila.  The  iJ^wifliicnM' vdi 
without  flower  and  fruit,  and  we  therefore  cannot  te  certain  of  tk 
ipeciea. 

Dalsa  roRMosA,  rorr.  in  Jinn.  lye.  Jf.  York,  2.  p.  178.  Tlil 
beautiful  apeciea  waa  first  detected  by  Dr.  Jamea,  in  Long'a  fiiit 
expedition.  It  is  a  ahrub  about  three  feet  higb^  with  numereM 
crooked  branches,  and  purplish  flowers.  Near  Santa  ¥6^  and  tiI* 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

D;  ALOPEcuROiDES,  WUld.     With  the  preceding. 

D.  LAXiFLORA,  PuTth.    Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Daleae,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  sfarublfi 
in  the  collection;  but  I  hare  not  ascertained  whether  they  may  not 
be  already  described.  One  of  them  is  densely  branched;  tk 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs,  broadly  obovate  connate  aboit 
3  lines  long,  glabrous  above,  very  villous,  and  furnished  wiA 
large  dark  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  ait 
obscurely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  in  abort  dense  spikes;  caljx 
with  plumose  subulate-setaceous  teeth,  which  are  as  long  as  tk 
tube.  This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.  It  is  very  nea 
J),  ramosissima,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sul^h.^  p.  11.^  t.  10. 
The  otiier  apeciea  is  cane8ceiil\'3\.omeii\o%%^v^^K\^vi%^l\i\%%rfwt 
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j|eyi|^lihi  isdi'^jftte.    It  wrb  fonni  b  tmrioiis  pirts  of  tlic  nllef 
ht^^lhi  Nohe.    Can  it  be  Gmm  dryadoidu^  DCl 

tftaitwxkwiU  ifAYt tt(Au«V|  JVWi  ;  fW|  6fc#  'C^  //.  2 ,  p .  421:  1 
iliniVlLli6nt  If  fki^  liigki  #tth  numir^iai  tftraigtit  brancbea  sptiitg* 
ing  from  near  tb«  grouod.  The  carpelsi  with  their  long  plumoAi 
ffiifmlly  GcUtorMd  ffbnsi  bare  kto  the  earthy  af^er  they  hare  f«lla. 
TMer  «ct(0i  of  Ihife  #itid  €0iiiiitaiiic&tea  to  tliem  a  twistiEg  mottHi 
ittfl>etorce'jp^bei€i&G«  retiiifii  them  in  boif*    '"  ^ 

Spi&AXA  CAl.iroBVxq4,  ».  Ip.  Shrnbbj;  leaves  ovate,  lanceo1fitC| 
IDliliviMd  notHly/glabrditii  glidularly  serrate,  conspicuously  ^ 
ttblkte;  ilblrcni  in  compound  corymbs,  perfect;  calyx-segmeiti 
.^Intiidy'Ablift  lis  long  as  the  tube;  disk  coherent  with  the  tubenf 
Ifttf^ia^jltl' Itntaftnil  numerous  I  carpels  5,  distinct,  2-TalTed;  aedi 
fti^lllll^AlbAh^i  di^  t^ta  expanded  at  the  superior  extremity  into  a 
Aombnnaeeou  wing.  Grows  on  high  mountains  near  the  Qtb. 
nbtj^ciiM  'bt^arkli%lefor  its  ascending  winged  seeds,  aodji 
HaeeOQS  leates.  It  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  of  the  leelBI 
into  which  the  genus  Spiraea  is  at  present  divided. 

Andenostoma  FAScicuLATa,  Hook  and  Am.  Ahuodaot  in  the  Off- 
dilleras  of  California,     A  shrub  about  five  feet  high. 

A.  spAasiFOLiA}  n.  jjd.  Leaves  scattered,  liQear>subuIate|  doflrf 
with  glands.  Cordilleras  of  California.  A  tree  30  feet  high  lA 
very  numerous  slender  branches.  Leaves  nearly  half  an  Inch  loaff 
scarcely  half  a  line  wide,  somewhat  triangular,  apparently  ell^ 
green.  Flowers  in  small  terminal  paniculate  spikes.  Pediedi. 
shorty  with  numerous  minute  scarious  bracts  at  the  base*  Cil^ 
turbinate- campanulate,  lO-striatCj  5-toothed;  the  teeth  ovate, # 
tase,  conspicuously  imbricated.  Stamens  about  10;  the  filamitfli 
inserted  into  a  crenulate  glandular  ring  at  the  summit  of  the  cal]^ 
tube.  Ovary  obovate^  compressed|  with  2  collateral  suspeaii' 
ovules.  Very  different  in  appearance  from  jf .  fasciculatBf  and  ^li 
titute  of  the  fleshy  glands  with  which  the  throat  of  the  calyx-ttf^ 
is  furnished  in  that  species,    , 

Photinia  ARBVTiTOhJA,  Ltinn.  Cordilleras  of  CaHfarnia.  A  si^l 
4  or  6  feet  high. 


HlBDELLia      TAeBT'INA. 


*"    ••  '•••'•■'••''•'■" 'cbMPbswAis:----''--''-*--^-'-^"^ 

LiA»n  vnnA^ArHpokf.  ftay^dt  creek.    ,<  ^^.  ^  .^  ^.. .    ,^^    ; ,; , 
CoBCTB&OeTIIX  TOttBirtSIiLAi  ToiT.  oiii  Of.  jf.  JV*.  jA».  89  Ps9|| 
Terj  ebundaiit  on  the:  Cordillerkk  of  th^  Pteifiei  tsd  €«lkldl^-  ^ 
<M(tt»jie>^rtS^a/.    It  UH  »  «eIitW«tersreawd^  jtot^ekol 
ilijf  Ctal^Ml^Bmory  ia'ite  npoft.<  i,  ■-  :>d'.-f:ii«-*7 

^  >])mnaitiJi«iA«;^  2Wfv  m4  'Or.t.  JN|iM]Mifftif 

lAirjtcny  nd  DMrlj  glal»ro«4  epipntoie  dwrtrntef -UmiwIi »>^ ^ J,  x*M 

D.  coRovopiFOLiA,  i^utt.  Yalley  of  the  Del  Nortec  and  the  h«l 
"vratere  of  the  Canadian. 

D.  ASTERoiDXSy  n.  sp.  Minntelj  scabrous,  pubescent,  stem  pa» 
culately  branched  aboye;  leaves  oblong-cuneate,  somewhat  rigiii 
sharply  and  rather  coarsely  toothed ,  involucre  hemisphericil; 
scales  lineari  in  several  series,  with  rather  short  herbaceous  8qa» 
rose  tips;  rays  30  or  more,  violet;  achenia  sparingly  pubesceit 
Pappus  of  the  ray  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  disk.  Elevatrf 
land  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Oila.  A  wiD 
marked  species,  with  leaves  broader  than  in  any  other  plant  of  tb 
genus.  I 

Aster  hebecladus,  DC.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  detert  bi- 
tween  the  Colorado  and  Cordilleras  of  California. 

A.  (Tripolium.)  a  branching  species,  with  the  sterna  pnbtf- 
cent  above,  and  middle  sized  flowers  with  purple  rays.  It  secii 
to  be  undescribed.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

SoLiDAGO  ELOBGATA,  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

LiBosTRis  GRAVEOLENs,  Torf,  and  Gr.  Chrysocoma  dracunculoiiHh 
Pursh.  A  shrub  about  two  feet  high,  and  bright  yellow  headaif 
lowers.  Abundant  on  \he  \L\|^^f\2itLdL^  \^^V9i^t6tw  \}ci^  l^^l  Norte  wi 
the  Gila. 
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LFX^opAPPut  8Pivt7Losus,  DC.  On  Ocat£  creek|  &c.:  called  Pinttte 
the  natives. 

L.  Henziesii,  Torr.  and  Gr.  0.  dentatus:  leaves  coriaceous, 
ingly  dentate  or  pinnatifid,  toothed,  glutinous.  Abundant  in 
great  desert  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 
lia.  Another  form  of  this  species  was  found  near  St.  Diego, 
h  the  stem  and  the  leaves  clothed  with  a  copious  loose  pubes- 
ce,  and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  few  and  small. 
}rikdclia.  An  apparently  new  species  of  this  genus  was  found 
ascending  the  Cordilleras  of  California,  but  the  flowers  had 
len  from  the  heads,  and  our  specimen  is  therefore  scarcely  suffi- 
at  for  determination.  The  stem  is  very  smooth  and  whitish;  the 
Tea  are  oblong,  clasping  at  the  base,  spinulose,  serrate  and  glab- 
8,  and  the  scales  of  the  involucre  are  very  acute,  but  scarcely 
orTed. 

Jhrtsopsis  canescens,  Torr.  and  Gr.     Near  Ocat6  creek. 
•.  ECHOiDES,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.  p.  25.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 
^EEiTYLE,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.     A  new  species  of  this  genus 
Emoryij  nob.)  was  found  in  ascending  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 
lia.     It   differs  from  P.  Californica  of  Bentham   in  its  smaller 
much  more  deeply  lobed  leaves,  narrower  achenia,  which  are 
^  hairy  on  the  margins,  and  in  other  characters. 
AccHARis  DouGLAsii,  DC.     Valley  of  the   Gila.     Besides  this 
e  are  three   other  species  of  Baccharis  in  the  collection,  none 
hich  are  described  in  the  Flora  of  North  America,  but  we  can- 
yet  pronounce  them  new. 

E88ARIA  BOREALis,  DC.  An  aromatic  shrub  about  three  feet  high, 
ring  in  all  the  deserted  beds  of  the  Gila,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Del  Norte;  usually  with  the  Fr^montia,  both  of  which  are 
dant  in  those  regions. 

rMENocLEA,  Torr.  and  Gr.  ined.  This  remarkable  new  genus  is 
1  to  Ambrosia  and  Xanthium.  Another  species  of  it  (If.  Sal- 
was  found  in  Fremont's  second  expedition,  which,  with  the 
icters  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  will  be  published  in 
ler  work.  This  species,  from  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being 
lingle  whorl,  we  propose  to  call  H.  monogyra^  Torr.  and  Gr. 
s  found  in  various  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 


AMsaDBU  ACANTnocARPA,  Hook^r.     Very  abwndittt  from  SanH 
V§  to  the  33d  parallel  of  latityde* 

^m Another  species  of  tbiJ  genus^  and  apparently  an  luidtstribel 
«|«^«xist8  in  the  colleclioQ.  It  is  suffrutescent,  bomry,  wtlh  llt% 
Icires  bipinnatifidly  dirided  into  Tery  small  obtuse  scgmeaU.  Tbi 
fnwers  are  waatiog.  ^ 

^cAiiSiiofiiA  AftT£Hisij£F{iLiA|  JAfm^  Batik  of  tbe  Gila* 
,  Bicoata,  TorTnimmi^.Qf*^' Anoihti  new  genus  allied  lo  It1||C 
#U|lfc  pJaU  desGription  and  figure  will  bereafter  be  giTeii*  Itira 
found  ifi  tbe  Talley  of  tbe  Gila,  and  in  tbe  desert  of  drifting  sanli 
|ve»t  of  tbe  Colorado.  (5  to  6  iDcbes  long,  and  4  to  5  wide.) 
#  Wyetria  ovATA,  ».  sp.yTorf.  and  Ctf,^  tjied*  Stem  Tery  stai 
leaves  orbicular,  oyatei  entire;  somewbat  cortaceousi  pubeicei 
(as  are  also  tbe  petioles  and  branebef  ^  scales  of  tbe  inTolucre  laic 
ceolate;  pappus  of  3  to  4  acute  rigid  teeth,  one  of  wbicb  ia  lo 
than  tbe  otbeii^^iMtmdBJlt  jQii  tb^  7Ji||^j 
of  California^    s  j         -/    .,    ,  ,^fh    v*^}  a       .,, 

'V  SiLPHi0M  LAeivuTOMi  Liuu.  (Pilot  weed.]    On  the  Arkansai  m 
its  tributaries. 

Another  Silphiumi  with  large  OTale  itJidi?ided  leaf  eS|  was  fQtiil 
on  Cariso  creek. 

ElfGELMANKiA  PlITHATIFIDAi  TqTT.  and  Gt.fl.  Jf,    Am^  ^1  F'    ^^ 

Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

XrSFAcHTS  C0LUMHABiS|  ToTT.  and  Gf,  Ruih€ckia  coftfuinarAi 
Pursh*  Tbe  rays  vary  from  being  wholly  yellow  to  entirely  pa^ 
plisb  brown.  From  the  head  waters  of  tbe  Canadian  to  Santa  FL 
.  Ehcixia  FAEiirosAi  Grup  ined.  An  aromatic  shrubby  plintj  exit 
ing  a  yellowish  resin  from  tbe  branches.  The  leayea  are  0Tate| 
softly  pubescent}  and  hoary  on  both  sides^  with  3  to  5  prominetf 
reticulated  nerves  underneath. 

Hei^ianthus  petiola&jSj  JVu^f .    Upper  part  of  the  Arkansasj  aa^ 
▼alley  of  tbe  Bel  Norte. 
_H,  LEHTicnLABis,  DougL     With  the  preceding. 

Coreopsis  palmata,  J^uU*     Turkey  creek. 

SiHSiA.     A  raylessj  and  probably  new  species  of  this  genusi  ml 

found  in  the  bed  of  tbe  Agua  CaHente,  November  28tb.     It  ut 

branching  shrub,  and  the  slender  bark  of  the  irregular  twigs  is  ci^ 

€red  with  a  wlutish>  very  acabro\i%  ^^^^^^tsl^^,   Tk^t  kaves  fi 
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urcely  an  inch  longi  ovatei  entire,  obtusei  with  short  petioles^ 
d  scabrous  on  both  sides.  Chaff  of  the  receptacle  embracing 
s  oboyate  achenium,  the  margin  of  which  is  furnished  with  long 
ky  hairs. 

WuLFiA?  Specimens  of  a  plant  with  the  floral  characters  of  this 
DUSi  but  with  different  foliage,  were  found  in  abundance  on  the 
;ber  grounds  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Gila.  It  also  resembles 
ighia,  but  is  destitute  of  a  pappus.  Some  of  the  genera,  to 
lich  the  plant  is  allied,  will  need  revision  before  its  place  can 
satisfactorily  determined. 

XiMENXSiA,  n.  $pj  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila, 
ptember  and  October.  This  needs  comparison  with  some  of  the 
szican  species.  It  very  nearly  resembles  X.  encelioides^  Cavan. 
ftu>DELLiA,TA6ETiNA,  Jfutt.  Torv.  and  Gr.fl.^  Jf.  Jlmer.  2  p.  362. 
Ucy  of  the  Del  Norte,  about  two  hundred  miles  below  Santa  F6. 
leautiful  plant  with  persistent  flowers,  first  detected  by  Mr.  Nutt- 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Platte. 

Iaileta,  n.  gen.  Harv.  and  Gr.j  ined.     Two  other  species  of 

I  unpublished  genus,  dedicated  to  that  profound  observer  of  na- 

»,  Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  exist  among  the  California 

nts  collected   by  Coulter,  and  will   soon   be  described   by  Mr. 

'vey  and  Dr.  Gray.     This  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 

leroas  ray-flowers,  and  is  the  B.  multiradiataj  Harv.  and   Gr. 

I  whole  plant   is  clothed  with   a  woolly  pubescence,  and  varies 

a    a  few  inches   to  a  foot    or  more  in  height.     The   leaves  are 

ewhat  pinnatately  cut  into  several  narrow  segments.     The  heads 

on  long  naked  peduncles,  and  when  the  rays  are  fully  expanded 

more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.     The  rays  are  40  or 

n  number,  in  two  or  more  series,  obovate-cuneat  c,  of  a  bright 

ige  yellow,  and  7-nerved  corolla  of  the  disk-fl,-wers  with  five 

t  segments  which  are  glandulary  pubescent,  with  intra-margi- 

nerves.     Branches  of  the  style  short,  somewhat  dilated   and 

cate  at    the  extremity.     Very  abundant    along  the   Del  Norte 

in   the  dividing   region  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte 

those  of  the  Gila.     Flowers  from  October  4th  to  November. 

HKiA  GBANDiFLORA,  JVu<^  in  Amer.  Phil,  trans,  (n.  set,)  7,  p. 

Torr.  and  Gray  ft.  JV.  Amtr.  2.  p.  298.     Valley  of  the  Del 

c.    This  plant,  which  was  first  detecUA  \)^  Tii*  ^^.m^^vix^*^^^'^ 
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FOUQUIERA    SPINOSA 


null  ternbby  ■peeiei  ^f  tkU  genai  vii*  ^ound  on  th«  Cordillcnl 
•f  CftliroraU,  to^itfdi'&Mi-'D^i.-' 'b  I^Hkoniy  briuckea,  «ui 
MMi,«NiMafMiyt9MjUh  flftlU*  ictfMi^  .vhiofei  «D»i>«ayHrti4\^ 
ibort  petioles.    Tke  ItirAoehef  ire  glfttivolii.Aai^lAtaoai,,  101^9 

.«0(«Maits,«*'^ uiteritMidii  3V>rr. «ml <S!fC    Oil! tk« JMcMafc.^ 
gtanHiMyM«|tf(;i,9r(»V,>jlM4.  ■  ^n  tli«  Gilt,  ^  Iftfwtl|«Tfp)|r 

AxoftPHA  FAVTicof  A  Linn.  On  the  Gila.  The  ij^eeifflcm'  ir€ir 
without  flower  and  fruit,  and  we  therefore  cannot  1>e  certain  of  tb 
ipecies. 

Dai^ka  roRMOBA,  Torr.  in  Ann.  lye.  Jf.  York,  2.  p.  178.  Tlil 
beautiful  species  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long's  M 
expedition.  It  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  higb^  with  numerM 
crooked  branches,  and  purplish  flowers.  Near  Santa  F6,  and  vtl- 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

D;  ALOPEcuROiDES,  WHld.     With  the  preceding. 

D.  LAxiFLORA,  Pufth,    Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Daleae,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  8farubli|i 
in  the  collection;  but  I  hare  not  ascertained  whether  they  noiaynot 
be  already  described.  One  of  them  is  densely  branched;  tk 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs,  broadly  obovate  connate  aboit 
3  lines  long,  glabrous  above,  very  villous,  and  furnished  wiA 
large  dar]^  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  sii 
obscurely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  in  short  dense  spikes;  caljx 
with  plumose  subulate- setaceous  teeth,  which  are  as  long  as  tk 
tube.  This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.  It  is  very  ncs 
J),  ramosissima,  Benth.  in  Bol.  Sul^h.^  p.  11.^  t.  10. 
The  other  species  is  canesceuxX's  \.omexi\.o%%^v^^K\^vi%Al>tt\'»krfwt 
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e  leaflets  are  narrowly  oblongs  in  three  to  four  pairs,  which  are 
tant.  On  both  sides  they  are  sparingly  furnished  with  small  red 
inds,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the  down.  The  flowers  are 
short  loose  spikes,  small,  purple.  Calyx-teeth  subulate,  shorter 
in  the  tube,  plumose.  Found  on  the  great  desert  west  of  the 
lorado. 

PsTALOSTEMOK  GRAciLE,  8.  OLiooPHTLUM.  Stem  erect;  leaflets 
2 — 3  linear,  slightly  dotted  underneath;  calyx  glabrous,  longer 
n  the  subulate  bracts,  the  teeth  very  short,  ovate;  petals  oblong. 
Ucy  of  the  Del  Norte. 

'bosopis  glandulosa,  Torr.  in  Ann^  Lye.  JV.  York^  2.  p.  192,  i.  2. 
?2quite.)  Abundant  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  from  Santa 
west.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  14  inches  in  diam- 
*.  The  pods  are  long,  flat,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp. 
ly  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  are  sometimes  used  by  men 
imes  of  scarcity. 

.  (Strombocarpa)  Emorti,  n.  tp.  Branches  glabrous;  spines  in 
9i  slender,  short,  straight,  pinnae  a  single  pair;  leaflets  about  4 
9,  oblong,  somewhat  corriaceous;    the  under  surface   and  the 
)le8  somewhat  pubescent;  legume  spirally  twisted  into  a  corn- 
cylinder.     Found  in  fruit  only;  on  the  Gila  river.     This  spe- 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  odorata  of  Fremont's  2d  repart,  but 
'8  in  its  shorter,  broader,  and  less  numerous  leaflets. 
srankia  unginata,  Willd,  On  the  Arkansas,  where  it  is  called 
live  vine. 

RLiNGTONiA  BRACHTLOBA,  DC.     With  the  preceediug. 
reral  other  Mimoses  are  in  the  collection,  but  the  specimens 
ostly  without  leaves  and  flowers, 
isiA  CHAMjECRiSTA,  Linn.    On  the  Arkansas. 

ROSACEiE. 

lASus  iLiciFOLius,  JV*tt/^.  Mountains  of  California.  The  kernel 
t  fruit  has  a  strong  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 
M  YiRGiNiANUM,  Linn.     On  the  Arkansas. 
LUGiA  PARADoxA,  Endl.  gen,  6385,  Sieversia  paradoxa^  Don  in 
trans.  14,  p.  676,  t.  22.     A  remarkable  rosaceous  shrub,  with 
flowers, -and  very  long  slender  plumose  tails  to  the  c^.t^^V?^. 
ra,  ID  some  respects,  from  Endlic\iei^s  cV^i^cX^t  ol  >J^^  ^«^'^'«^> 
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JMKiilMlMi  ittij^M* '  It  '*Mit  fdtittd  in  nnom  pftrls  of  the  tallff 
brriUirDtl  Ifo^te.    Cili  It  ba  Gtum  drjiadaiiesf  BCl 

i^V^lifriit  If  fcit  higlri  iritli  oumtSraiii  itniight  braoches  sprijig* 
ing  from  near  tht  sround.    Tli«  c&rf^ls,  with  tlieir  long  plimoie 
tfiftany  ccfB'tortled  ieteMi  bore  ktd  the  €«yt1k|  ifter  they  bare  fallen. 
tte  «c!l{0i  of  tbie  ii^ind  coidmiinic&ted  to  them  a.^y^ia^^pg  Mf^iigi  I 
riltil  tctoroe  >ibeic«^c«  retains  them  b  boH.       '  J^J  !?H 

SpiEAXA  ClLiromvijOA}  !!•  •ij}-  Shrubbj;  leayes  ovate^  U&eeolil%l 
llftAViSed 'neafly/glabroasi  gUdularly  serratei  coBspictiotisly  p^ 
ttolite;  A6#ert  in'  eouijiGtfbd  corymbs,  perfect;  calyx^se^meflb 
lli^diyiibbtrt  '*•  Idng'lk  fb)j  tube;  disk  coherent  with  the  tubeef 
dti'^ta^l' lU'taiknii  n4a[^rb%8;  carpels  5^  distiDct|  2~¥al¥€d;  seedi 
f|'Vi(MlbflUjtVfhie'^t^^  exjiiilided  at  the  superior  extremity  tiito  I 
•ilembranaceons  wing.  Grows  on  high  mou  a  tains  near  tbe  Glk 
Itoa^icicalbirMiirkKblelbr^^k^  wt&ged  seeds,  and  t&- 

Haeeons  leaves.    It 'can  starcely  be  referred  to  any  of  the  aectieii  . 
into  which  the  genus  Spiraea  is  at  present  di?ided. 

Andenostoma  FAScicuLATa^  Hock  and  Am.  Abundant  in  tbe  dr* 
dilleras  of  California.     A  shrub  about  fire  feet  high. 

A.  spARSiFOLiA,  n.  sp.  Leaves  scattered,  linear- subulate,  dotlid 
with  glands.  Cordilleras  of  California.  A  tree  30  feet  high  utt 
very  numerous  slender  branches.  Leayes  nearly  half  an  inch  loa|i 
scarcely  half  a  line  wide^  somewhat  triangular,  apparently  efc^ 
green.  Flowers  in  small  terminal  paniculate  spikes.  Fediceb 
short,  with  numerous  minute  scarious  bracts  at  tbe  base.  Caljrt 
turbinate-campanulate,  lO-striate,  5-toothed;  the  teeth  OTate^i^ 
tnse,  conspicuously  imbricated.  Stamens  about  10;  tbe  filamtfis 
inserted  into  a  crenulate  glandular  ring  at  the  summit  of  the  cal^ 
tube.  Ovary  obovate,  compressed,  with  2  collateral  suBpenirf 
ovules.  Very  different  in  appearance  from  A,  fasciculaia^  and  Ir 
titute  of  the  fleshy  glands  with  which  tbe  throat  of  the  calyx-tiM 
is  furnished  in  that  species. 

Photinxa  ARBUTiFOLiAjIritnn.  Cordilleras  of  California.  A  s W 
4  or  6  feet  high. 


1 


Lythjlvu  alatvm,  Tfurih.    Ou  \.\i^  Kt>lwiw^. 
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ONAORACE^. 

Zauschncbia  CALiroavicAy  Prtil.    Valley  of  the  Oila.   A  shrub 
ith  bright  crimson  flowers,  resembiing  those  of  a  Fuchsia. 
(EvoTBEEA  ALBicAULis,  J^utt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
(E.  piiiKATAFiDA,  J^utt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian  river. 
(E.  BIEHHI8,  Linn.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
Sereral  other  undetermined  species  of  (Enothera  exist  in  the  eol- 
ation. 

Oauba  coccikea,  J^utt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 
O.  PABTiTLOEA,  Dougl.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LOASACE^. 

Hkiitzelia  pumila,  Jfutt.  Stem  whitish,  slender,  branching,  and 
ittle  roughened  above,  smoothish  and  somewhat  shining  below; 
Tei  pinnatifid,  or  sinuate- toothed;  flowers  (small)  2-3  together, 
liccllate;  petals  10,  lanceolate;  stamens  very  numerous;  the 
er  filaments  dilated;  capsule  turbinate-cylindrical;  seeds  nume- 
a,  winged.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  Plant  about  a  foot  high, 
twers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Capsule  three-fourths  of 
inch  long,  3-valved  at  the  summit. 

!xvALiA  siNUATA,  Lagaica.  This  interesting  plant,  which  has 
a  admirably  illustrated  by  Fenzl,  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
ey  of  the  Del  Norte,  from  Santa  ¥6  to  Saltillo. 

CUCURBITACE^. 

UCUMI8,  PEBENNI8,  JamcSj  Torfj  and  Or.  On  the  Oila  river, 
idant.  We  are  yet  uncertain  of  the  genus  of  this  plant,  which 
18  to  be  common  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  particularly  in 
I  sandy  wastes.  No  specimens  of  the  fruit  have  yet  been  sent 
,8.  There  are  three  other  undetermioed  Cucurbitaceae  in  the 
Mtion,  distinct  from  any  described  in  the  Flora  of  North 
tries. 

CACTACE^. 

vera]  interesting  plants  of  this  family  were  noticed  by  Colonel 
ry,  but  they  cannot   be  satisfactorily   described    from   dried 
imens.    They  are  probably  included  among  the  numerous  new 
lea  o/ Mexican  Cactacese  soon  to  be  Ae%wi\ieiL\i^\^^»'^^^^* 
J. 
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TsmvoviAjr4f9fiavi.fTA|Jtfi^    .B^t*s4o>t.  ,  ,...     ,  .  ^  ^^^.^^  , 
LiATEM  pvvoi:4«A,JSbo*,.  BayMt  cw*. .    /  , .  ^  j^,       .^,  ^,; " 

Ttrj  abudant  on  the;  C«rdill«ru  6f  thk  Paeifici  and  cdUdii 
k0lXtm\Mi/^.    It.  is'  a^  «aliknteisf eMdy  £ai  :«kol 

'' Dtan»itA:44iA»i^  SfWn  Mdf  >Ch^f ;  *(2M|pl«|Mppwi 
4litli«G»ls^    INfat8.from)DoigIatfi42kniiiirkia«<(fl^ 
4av.«toB|aiid  BMrly  glaliroM*  aptBiikiadnitattf[lwmi*<pi«  .ri  T>iii 

B.  ooBoiropivoLiA,  JW/f .  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  licil 
-waters  of  the  Canadian. 

D.  ASTEROiDSs,  fi.  sp.  Minutely  scabrous,  pubescent,  stem  paii- 
culately  branched  above;  leaves  oblong-cuneate,  sotaewkat  rigi'i 
aharply  and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  involucre  hemispherical; 
scales  linear,  in  several  series,  with  rather  short  herbaceous  sqQi^ 
rose  tips;  rays  30  or  more,  violet;  achenia  sparingly  pubesceit 
Pappus  of  the  ray  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  disk.  Elevatrf 
land  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Oila.  A  wtD 
marked  species,  with  leaves  broader  than  in  any  other  plant  of  tk 
genus.  f 

Aster  hsbecladus,  DC.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  deaert  bf 
tween  the  Colorado  and  Cordilleras  of  California. 

A.  (Tripolium.)  a  branching  species,  with  the  stems  pub** 
cent  above,  and  middle  sized  flowers  with  purple  rays.  It  aeeai 
to  be  undescribed.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

SoLiDAGo  ELONGATA,  Kutt.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

LiNosTRis  oRAVEOLENs,  Torf.  and  Gr.  Chrysocoma  dracunculoiith 
Pursh.    A  shrub  about  two  feet  high,  and  bright  yellow  heads  if 
Bowers.    Abundant  on  Ilia  YL\^\»\^i3LdL^  \^^v«^«6xw  \}si&  \)^l  Norta  wi 
the  Gila. 
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Aplopappus  BPiiruLosus,  DC.  On  Ocat6  creek,  &c.:  called  Pinetie 
'  the  natives. 

A.     Menziebii,  Torr.  and  Gr.  ^.   deniaius:  leaves  coriaceous, 

rongly   dentate  or  pinnatifid,  toothed,  glutinous.     Abundant  in 

e  great  desert  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 

rnia.     Another  form  of  this  species  was  found  near  St.  Diego, 

th  the  stem  and  the  leaves  clothed  with  a  copious  loose  pubes- 

ace,  and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  few  and  small. 

Qrindelia.     An  apparently  new  species  of  this  genus  was  found 

ascending  the   Cordilleras  of  California,  but  the  flowers  had 

len  from  the  heads,  and  our  specimen  is  therefore  scarcely  suffi- 

nt  for  determination.     The  stem  is  very  smooth  and  whitish;  the 

ves  are  oblong,  clasping  at  the  base,  spinulose,  serrate  and  glab- 

s,  and  the  scales  of  the  involucre  are  very  acute,  but  scarcely 

arved. 

)hbtsopsib  canescens,  Torr.  and  Gr.     Near  Ocat6  creek. 
!.  ECHOiDES,  Benth,  in  Bot.  Sulph.  p.  25.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 
'eeittle,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.     A  new  species  of  this  genus 
JSmoryt,  nob.)  was  found  in  ascending  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 
ia.     It  differs  from  P.  Californica  of  Bentham   in  its  smaller 
much  more  deeply  lobed  leaves,  narrower  achenia,  which  are 
'  hairy  on  the  margins,  and  in  other  characters. 
&CCHARIS  DouGLAsii,  DC.     Valley  of  the   Gila.     Besides  this 
e  are  three  other  species  of  Baccharis  in  the  collection,  none 
hich  are  described  in  the  Flora  of  North  America,  but  we  can- 
iret  pronounce  them  new. 

S8SARIA  BOREALis,  DC.  An  Sfomatic  shrub  about  three  feet  high, 
ing  in  all  the  deserted  beds  of  the  Gila,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Del  Norte;  usually  with  the  Fr6montia,  both  of  which  are 
dant  in  those  regions. 

'HENOCLEA,  Torr.  and  Gr.  ined.  This  remarkable  new  genus  is 
I  to  Ambrosia  and  Xanthium.  Another  species  of  it  (H.  Sal- 
was  found  in  Fremont's  second  expedition,  which,  with  the 
cters  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  will  be  published  in 
er  work.  This  species,  from  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being 
ingle  whorl,  we  propose  to  call  H.  monogyra^  Torr.  and  Gr. 
s  found  in  various  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 


jr«  to  the  8Sd  yMAlIcl  of  htitude. 

flit,  aUi^M  tlm  ««Upclioft.    It  is  mffrulescent^  koar^i  with 
UilM^llifVMAtMMly  4i«i4lA  U(t0.  Ten  mftU  obtuse  iegmeots.  II 

-K#%n|i— tr  4>gWWI ggttfciAi ,Xfaai.     3{iii|e  of ; tliaj#i)t«^ 

#U^  •.faUJetfri^liom  abiI  figave  wilt  li«rMfter,lte  fireii .     It 
lomiid  tt  Ai  HiUey.df  t|i«  C^te,  aad  in  the  aesert  of  drLfting  iaai 
«iit  of  dm  Ooloimdo.    fft  to-6  ipches  longi  and  4  to  5t  wide.) 
tiW^nrw^o^iisiiy'*.  «p.|  2\mr.  unci  GFfij  tpttf.    Slwa  kt;  ito 
IwitM'odbiMlafi  M«te|.Mtimi|-»amewhtt   coriaccouBi  pubetceali 
(|itk»ft:i«]M  tilt  pttiolM  Md^woiehes;)  seales  of  the  mvoUere  lit- 
(Ditolftte;  pappu  of  8  to  4  aeute'  rigid  teeth,  one  of  which  is  lotig^ 
tUB  tki(^lii0i«..  (A1mi4tBt  ml  tW  vt^f m  li^^  gf  ^^'^  ^jf IJlJUJ 
'of  GtlifoniiL^  ■  >.  •../    ..  .^^    ^      ^*  1  .-',.-».  .:?^B 

.  SiUBiMi  B40iniLviiiif  Immi*  (fllot  wttd.)    Ob  the  Arkansas  aj|| 
ill  tributaries. 

Another  Silphium,  with  large  ovate  undivided  leavei,  was  fouil  , 
on  Cariso  creek. 

Engelmanmia  pinnatifidA)  Torr,  and  Gr.fl.  Jf.  Am.  2%  p.  28L 
Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

LspACHTS  coLUMNARis,  TotT.  utid  Gr.  Rudbeckia  co/iiflmani^ 
Pursh.  The  rays  vary  from  being  wholly  yellow  to  entirely  pv 
plish  brown.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  to  Santa  li 
,  Encelia  FAaiNosA,  Gray  ined.  An  aromatic  shrubby  plant;  ezai- 
ing  a  yellowish  resin  from  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  ovato| 
floftly  pubescent,  and  hoary  on  both  aides,  with  3  to  5  prominei 
reticulated  nerves  underneath. 

Helianthus  petiolabis,  Jfutt.   Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  aW 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
.H.  lenticularis,  Dougl.     With  the  preceding. 

Coreopsis  palmata,  Jfutt.     Turkey  creek. 

SiMsiA.     A  rayless,  and  probably  new  species  of  this  genus,  wH 

found  in  the  bed  of  the  Agua  Caliente,  November  38th.     It  ill 

branching  shrub,  and  the  slender  bark  of  the  irregular  twigs  is  cs^ 

ered  with  a  whitish,  very  sca\>io\)L«  ^^)^^^^«\)L^^«  '^^i^  Uavet  41 


z;i. 
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CEAiffofHus  ovALis^  Bigc/.j  TojTt  and  Gr,  On  the  Arkmsis. 
^rnall  scrubby  species  of  thU  genus  was  found  on  the  Cordillerij 
of  California,  towards  San  Diego.  It  has  thorny  braneheSi  imafl 
OTBte  coriaceoua^  smooth  entire  leaTes^  which  are  supported  oa 
short  petioles*  The  branches  are  glabrous  and  glaucous*  Th| 
were  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  on  the  speeimen* 

C  orAi,i^^var*  intermidiusi  Torr*  and  Gr,     On  the  Arka&fias. 

LEQUMlEfOS.E, 
Sesbania  iiACBOCAEPA,  ^tcM.     On  the  Gila.     In  fruit  NoTeml 

Glycyilrhiza  LEPiDOTAi  Muit*    Near  Santa  F^.     Nat  found  iL 
I  flower. 

PsoRALEA  s»CDL££rTA,  PuTsh^     (Pomme  de  Prairie/)     On  the. 
hansas. 

P,  FLOBiBuirDAi  Kuit,    With  the  preceding. 

Amori>ha  fruticosa  Linn.     Oji  the  Gila,     The   ^ecimens 
withottt  flower  and  fruit/ and  we  therefore  cannot  te  certain  of  ttT 
ipecies. 

Dai^ba  roaxbsA,  Torr.  in  Jinn.  lye.  JV.  Yorfe,  2.  p.  178.  TMi 
beautiful  apeeiea  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long'a  fiMl 
•zpedition.  It  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  high^  with  niHBereil 
crooked  branehos,  ami  purplish  flowers^  Near  Santa  F6|  and  rif 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

D;  ALOPXcuaoiDES,  Willd.     With  the  preceding. 

D.  LAXiFLoaA^  Punh.    Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Daleae,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  sfarubbft 
in  the  collectiohjf  but  I  have  not  ascertained  whether  they  mayoirt 
be  already  described.  One  of  thetn  is  densely  branched;  tk 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs/  broadly  obovate  connate  abott 
3  lines  Idng^,  glabrots  above,  very  villous,  and  furnished  wilk 
large  dar]^  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  aN 
obscurely  toothed.  The  flowera  are  in  short  dense  spikes;  calfX 
with  plumose  subulate- setaceous  teeth,  which  are  as  long  as  tk 
tube.  This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.  It  is  very  neff 
D.  ramosissima,  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.,  p.  11. ,  t.  10. 
Tbe  other  species  is  cauc»cenl\^  Xom^uX-oti^'i^^^  ^\^M%^^\ix%%s.v4^ 
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leaflets  are  narrowly  oblong,  in  three  to  four  pairs,  which  are 
nt.  On  both  sides  they  are  sparingly  furnished  with  small  red 
Is,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the  down.  The  flowers  are 
ort  loose  spikes,  small,  purple.  Calyx-teeth  subulate,  shorter 
the  tube,  plumose.  Found  on  the  great  desert  west  of  the 
rado. 

TALosTEMov  GRAciLE,  Q.  OLIGOPHYLUM.  Stem  ercct;  leaflets 
—3  linear,  slightly  dotted  underneath;  calyx  glabrous,  longer 
the  subulate  bracts,  the  teeth  very  short,  ovate;  petals  oblong. 
?y  of  the  Del  Norte. 

osopis  GLANDULOSA,  Torr.  in  Ann^  Lye.  JV.  York^  2.  p.  192,  i.  2. 
quite.)  Abundant  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  from  Santa 
v^est.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  14  inches  in  diam* 
The  pods  are  long,  flat,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp, 
are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  are  sometimes  used  by  men 
Qes  of  scarcity. 

(Strombocarpa)  Emorti,  n.  sf.  Branches  glabrous;  spines  in 
^  slender,  short,  straight,  pinnae  a  single  pair;  leaflets  about  4 
I  oblong,  somewhat  corriaceous;  the  under  surface  and  the 
les  somewhat  pubescent;  legume  spirally  twisted  into  a  corn- 
cylinder.  Found  in  fruit  only;  on  the  Gila  river.  This  spe- 
.8  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  odorata  of  Fremont's  2d  report,  but 
B  in  its  shorter,  broader,  and  less  numerous  leaflets. 
tRAKKiA  uNciNATA,  WUld.  On  the  Arkansas,  where  it  is  called 
ivt  vine. 

iLiNGTONiA  BRACHYLOBA,  DC     With  the  prcceeding. 
eral  other  Mimoseae  are  in  the  collection,  but  the  specimens 
)stly  without  leaves  and  flowers, 
iiA  CHAMiECRiSTA,  Linn.    On  the  Arkansas. 

ROSACEA. 

iBUB  iLiciFOLius,  Jfutt.  Mountains  of  California.  The  kernel 

fruit  has  a  strong  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 

I  YiRGiNiANUM,  Linn.     On  the  Arkansas. 

UGiA  PARADOXA,  Endl.  gen,  6385,  Sieversia paradoxa^  Don  in 

*rans.  14,  p.  576,  t.  22.     A  remarkable  rosaceous  shrub,  with 

owers, -and  very  long  slender  plumose  taiU  lo  vVl^  c.'^x^^'^, 

9,  ID  some  respects,  from  Endlichei^B  cYl^li^lcV^x  ^l  N>c^^  ^^\^^'^^ 
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ONAORACE^. 

Zauscbncbia  CALiroavicAy  Prttl.    Valley  of  the  Oila.    A  shrub 

ith  bright  crimson  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  Fuchsia. 

(£KOTH£aA  ALBicAULis,  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

(E.  piVKATAFiDA)  J^utt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian  river. 

(E.  BiENKis,  Linn.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Several  other  undetermined  species  of  (Enothera  exist  in  the  col- 

ction. 

Oauka  coccinea,  ^utt.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

O.  PA&viTLOBA,  DougL     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LOASACE^. 

Hkiitzelia  pumila,  Jfuit.  Stem  whitish,  slender,  branching,  and 
ittle  roughened  above,  smoothish  and  somewhat  shining  below; 
Tei  pinnatifid,  or  sinuate* toothed;  flowers  (small)  2-3  together, 
Hcellate;  petals  10,  lanceolate;  stamens  very  numerous;  the 
er  filaments  dilated;  capsule  turbinate-cylindrical;  seeds  nume- 

s,  winged.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.     Plant  about  a  foot  high. 

wers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.     Capsule  three-fourths  of 

iBch  long,  3-valved  at  the  summit. 

XYALiA  8INT7ATA,  LagaiCd.      This  interesting  plant,  which  has 

I  admirably  illustrated  by  Fenzl,  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 

ey  of  the  Del  Norte,  from  Santa  ¥6  to  Saltillo. 

CUCURBITACE^. 

7CUMI8,  pEBENNis,  Jamcs,  ToTfj  and  Or.  On  the  Oila  river, 
idut.  We  are  yet  uncertain  of  the  genus  of  this  plant,  which 
fl  to  be  common  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  particularly  in 
sandy  wastes.  No  specimens  of  the  fruit  have  yet  been  sent 
k  There  are  three  other  undetermioed  Cucurbitaceae  in  the 
etion,  distinct  from  any  described  in  the  Flora  of  North 
rica. 

CACTACE^. 

-eral  interesting  plants  of  this  family  were  noticed  by  Colonel 
y,  but  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  described  from  dried 
aens.  They  are  probably  included  among  the  numeroua  ive.^ 
m  of  Mexican  Cactaces  soon  to  be  Aesw^^Ji  ^^l  ^^ •  ^'^^^^ 


B7MM•SI93l^^M^MEiBBMiM|  Imp,    (Smw  bttrfw) .  »Q«i.  thMjl^ 

.   TsKiroviA j^4f^pwvi.ATA| Jl^^      , Brat's ,f Of t.^  ,,.      ,  .  ^  .j^/.  . 
LtATEis  pvvox^jrAi' Aoib^-.  Eayadt  credc. .  .  <  ,y,.,|,.:,    =••  .;^|!, 
ComxTB&o«T«B  TOAnrTBLLA|  7oiT.  (mi  Or.jf.  JV.  Uhi*  8|  Pv% 
Tiirj  abudant  oa  the;  Csrdillerka  of  th«  Pacific,  and  cdUdibj  Ujk' 
k/MtmyM^ia.    It  ir  a*€clakfffita:?feMdOr.  fef:ckalcr>MWi»8*l^ 

4iV:«t«B^aiid  Bwrly  glaliroMh  •ptDvW«edefttattf:lwrM*ft^-^^  r-lji 

D.  coaoiropivoLiA,  iJN'utt.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  hcil 
-waters  of  the  Canadian. 

D.  ASTEROiDXs,  fi.  sp.  Minntclj  scabrous,  pubescent,  stem  paiir 
culately  branched  above;  leaves  oblong-cuneate,  somewhat  rigUf 
aharply  and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  involucre  hemisphericil; 
scales  linear,  in  several  series,  with  rather  short  herbaceous  squtip 
rose  tips;  rays  30  or  more,  violet;  achenia  sparingly  pubescest 
Pappus  of  the  ray  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  disk.  Elevatfl 
land  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Oila.  A  wdl 
marked  species,  with  leaves  broader  than  in  any  other  plant  of  Ik 
genus.  > 

AsTEK  HSBECLADus,  DC.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  desert  bi* 
tween  the  Colorado  and  Cordilleras  of  California. 

A.  (Tripolium.)  a  branching  species,  with  the  stems  pubtf* 
cent  above,  and  middle  sized  flowers  with  purple  rays.  It  secii 
to  be  undescribed.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

SoLiDAGO  ELONGATA,  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

LiNOSTBis  OBAVEOLENS,  Toff.  and  Gr.  Chrysocoma  dracunculaiiff 
Pursh.    A  shrub  about  two  feet  high,  and  bright  yellow  beadflilf 
Bowers.    Abundant  ou  Iba  \i\g)»\^VLdL^  \^^v«^t6xw  \}sift.  \)^l  Norte  mt 
the  Gila. 
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AmmQsiA  AcAjfTBocABPA,  Hooktr.     Very  abundant  from  Sajiti 
F4  to  the  SSd  partlkl  of  latitude. 
BAnotbtr  ipecies  of   Ibis  genus^  and  apparently  an  nodnmbel* 
one^  exists  in  the  colkction.     It  is  suffrutescent^  boary,  witb  iW 
leaves  bipinnatifitlly  divided  into  very  gmall  obtuse  segments,  Tk 

ffwers  are  wanting. 
Ambrosia  AETEMisiiSFOLiAf  Linn.     Bank  of  tbe  Gila. 
BicoEiSi  Tort*  and   Gr.     Another  new  genus  allied  to   Iva,  i( 
which  a  full  description  and  figure  will  hereafter  be  given,     ItwM 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila^  and  in  the  desert  of  drifting  aauli 

fast  of  the  Colorado,     (6  to  6  inches  long,  and  4  to  5  wide.)  1 

WvETHiA  or  AT  A,  n,  sp.j  Terr*  and  Gr*^  ined.  Stem  very  stouii 
leaves  orhlcnlar^  ovatti  entire;  somewbat  coHaceouS|  pubescenit 
(as  are  also  the  petioles  and  branches;)  scales  of  the  involucre  la^ 
ceolate;  pappus  of  3  to  4  acute  rigid  teeth|  one  of  which  is  lon] 
than  the  others.  Abundant  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cordttlei 
of  California. 

SiLPHiuM  LACiBriATUMi  Liuu,  (Pilot  Weed.)  On  tbt  Arkansas  bmI 
its  tributaries. 

Another  Silphium,  with  large  ovate  undivided  leayesj  was  fouiJ 
on  Cariso  creek. 

Engelmannia  pihkatifida,  Torr*  and  Gr.Jl.  Jf*  Am*  3|  p*  281r 
Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

Lepacuys  coLUMKABtSj  Tqtt.  and  Or.  Rudbeckia  cotumnarit^ 
Pursh,  The  rays  vary  from  being  wholly  yellow  to  entirely  pu^ 
plish  brown.     From  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  to  Santa  Fi 

£n€elia  faeiztdsa,  Gray  ined.  An  aromatic  shrubby  plant;  exqi* 
ing  a  yellowish  resin  from  the  branches-  The  leaves  are  ovali| 
loftly  pubescent,  and  hoary  on  both  aidenj  with  3  to  5  promioeM 
reticulated  nerves  underneath. 

Heliantiius  FETtoLAHiS|  Jfuit.    Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  aiJ 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte, 
^H.  LENTicuL^EiSj  DoMgl.     With  the  preceding. 

Coreopsis  palmata,  JfuH.     Turkey  creek. 

SiMsiA.     A  raylesf^,  and  probably  new  species  of  this  genus,  wH 

found  in  the  bed  of  the  Agua  Caliente,  November  28th,     It   iii 

branching  shrub,  and  the  slender  bark  of  the  irregular  twigi  is  cut* 

ered  with  a  whitish,  very  sca\>tou&  ^^^^<:.t.u^^.   T^iS;  Uiives   ii 
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mora  tban  six  inches  high.     The  stem  is  branch ingind 
leaves  ara    linetri   sessilei   anil  somewheit    connaliBf 'kt' tjra** 
strongly  3  nerved,  aod  glandularly  punctate.     HeaU  aiOfl'^Ml 
at    the  summit  of   the    brandies^  on    short    pedun^I&iu'''  IWVJI 
oyoii]*cyltndrica1^  the  scales  about  8,  closely  imbrtctftte^VoiilSir^ 
somewhat  orbicular;  tbe  Inner  oblong,  clliate,  and  sm'^liitt 
OU3  on  lb€  margin.     Ray  flowers  3  6^  coriaceous  An j  '^eriti 
roundish-ovatf'j  em  ar  gin  ate,    continuous  with  the    thditflt  Mt^ 
achenium.     Disk-floweis  few*     Lobes  of  the  coroljliWliit"^^^'^ 
tbers  yellow.     Branches  of  the  style  tapering  int^^^Ji'^Hii] 
ceolate    point,  hairy  above   the    middle.     Achenia^il^iifei] 
scarcely 
the  ray 
Oailuakdia  ▲MBLT0D0Vy0ay.''^^th3iipj»<irpkWbf'atfJ^^ 

Jlmer.  acad.  (n.  ser.)  t.  4. 

G.  puLCHELLA,  Foug,    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Palafoxia  linearis,  Lag.     New  Mexico. 

Hymenoxts  odorata,  DC.     Great  desert  west  of  the   Coloradii 

Artemisia  filifolia,  Torr.  in  ^nn,  lye,  Jf.  York,2p.  211.  Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila;  abundant. 

A.  DRAcuNcuLOiDES,  Pufsh.  Table  lands  of  the  Del  Norte  aaJ 
Gila.  A  very  common  species  of  underwood,  often  called  sage  If 
the  hunters. 

A.  CANA,  Pursh.     On  the  Raton  mountains. 

Senecio  lonoilobus.  Benth.  in  pL  Hartweg.  A  bushy  specicf 
about  three  feet  high,  growing  abundantly  in  the  region  betweei 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila. 

Tbtradymia,  (sub-genus  Polydymia.)  Heads  about  16-flowereJ; 
the  flowers  all  tubular  and  perfect.  Involucre  of  15  to  16  obloif 
obtuse  coriaceo-chartaceous  scales  which  are  slrghtly  concave  bit 
Sskoi  carinate.  Receptacle  naked.  Corolla  with  rather  slender  tube; 
the  lobes  short,  ovatci  erect,  furnished  with  long  villous  hairs  eff- 
terDstlly.  Anthers  included.  Bt^nches  of  the  style  tipped  with* 
Terjr  short  obtuse  pubescciit  cone.    Kc\i^ta»^  ^\\oti%-\.xx^\^'^\^^'\% 
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tirei  mnd  taper  to  ii  long  narrow  bate.     The  ptAincles  are  5  tel 

.inches  langj  auil  bear  a  dose  cylindrical  spike,  which  is  less  tl 

m  inch  ill  Itngthr     SepitU  ovate,  meoibrauaceouai  marked  witlif 

ptroog  mid-Fib,  which  is  iriUous  externally.     Segments  of  the 

ilia  0Tat€.     Capsule  2  seeded. 

PEDALIACEiE- 

\  MAETTifiA  FBOBosciDEA^  Linn.?  Abuodaiit  in  the  valley  of  fte 
)el  Nortt.  We  have  only  the  leaves,  and  a  drawing  of  the  fri 
jit  is  pDBsibly  M*  Jiithmfotiaj  Bmth,  in  (al.  Sulph, 

SCmOPHULARIACEiE. 

MAtJAAKBtA  ANTiRBHii?A^  LiudL  On  the  San  Frmncisceii  a  itiW 
tary  of  the  Gila.  A  slender  trail ing  plant,  with  beautiful  purplidi 
towers. 

Castilleja  lifeajlifoliAj  JBfin/4,  Valley  of  the  Gila,  and  then* 
gion  between  that  river  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila. 
L    PjtNSTEMOH  ToHREYij  Bintk.    Region  between  the  Del  Norte  irf! 
the  Gila. 

Three  or  four  other  species  of  Penetemon  exist  in  the  coUectui^ 
hut  the  specimens  are  incomplete^  and  have  Bot  yet  been  studtei 

VERBENACE^,  '^ 

Yebbena  BipiirNATiFiBA,  JfuH.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LiFPtA  coKKi FOLIA,  S^ciid.  Verbena  cuneifolia,  T^rr,  m  Loi|*^ 
Rocky  Mountain  plants.  Upper  part  of  the  ArkansaS|  and  altfg 
the  tributaries  of  the  Canadian.  ^.^ ■  ^  ^  m 

LABIATiE. 

Salvia  cAEBUA0CA,£enf A.  Western  slope  of  the  Cordilleraiof 
California, 

Another  speclea  of  ttis  genus  was  found  with  the  precedingj^ 
not  in  flower«  It  is  entirely  clothtd  with  dense  soft  canescentffl* 
hescence.  It  is  shrubby,  with  long  stout  branches  springing  fi# 
near  the  root.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire,  and  f^ 
inches  or  more  in  length. 

Several  other  undetermined  Labiatis  were  found  in  the  vallef^ 
the  Del  Norte  and  on  the  OiV^. 
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28.)  Benih.  in  Bot,  Sulph.  p.  16.     Ascending  the  Cordill 

i    California.     A    highly    ornamental    shrub|    shooting    up    lonj 

imooth  simple  atemsj  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  25  feet,  with 

anicle  of  scarlet  flowers  near  the  summit.     It  differs  slightly  hm 

,^  figure  and  descriptioa  of  Kunlh,  hut  seetoB  to  be  the  same  phuU 

he  leaves  are  ohoTate-oblong,  glabrous  and  memhraDaceout,gT0V* 

g  in  fascicles  in  the  aitils  of  the  spines.     The  spines  are  froai 

lalf  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  length,  slender ,  more  or  less  spreil' 

Qgi  or  even  somewhat  recurYed^     At  the  base  of  each  is  a  loogitv 

dinal  protuberance  which  extends  along  the  stem  until  it  reacltii 

Btbe  spine,  which  is  on  a  line  with   it  below.     The  panicle  is  usuallr 

Bpontracted  and  elongated,  but  sometimes  short,  and  atmogt  corya< 

^■lose.     The  flowers  are  on  short  pedicles  which  are  furnished  witi 

^Haoiduous   bracts*     Sepals   6,  nearly   orbicular,  concave,  itronjlj 

imbricated,  persistent,  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  corol 
BCorrola  about  three-fourthB  of  an  inch  long;  the  tube  cjlindricilj 
and  often  curved;  limb  5-cleft,  with  ovate  rather  acute  segmcoti. 
Stamens  13  to  16  exserted,  hypogynoua*  the  filaments  thickeatl 
and  somewhat  coherent  at  the  base^  anthers  linear-oblong,  mum- 
nate.  Ovary  S-celled,  with  about  6  ascending  anatropous  oritlti 
iu  each  cell;  style  3- parted  below  the  middle.  Capsule  ob]oi(t 
acute,  obtuse,  triangular,  coriaceous  and  glabrous,  3-valved,  Im^ 
licidal,  straight,  or  little  curved,  1-ceIled  by  the  separation  of  t^ 
valves  from  the  triangular  axisp  Seeds  3  to  6,  white,  ovate,  ptl- 
tate,  much  compressed,  with  a  broad  winged  margin,  which  iiu 
expansion  of  the  testa,  and  which  finally  is  resolved  into  numeroii 
fine  hairs.  These  are  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  Tfeff 
are  spiral  vessels  consisting  of  an  extremely  delicate  sbeatb,  csi' 
taining  the  loosely  coiled  thread  which  frequently  ramifies  titl 
anastomosing  branches.  The  whole  testa  is  formed  of  these  0^ 
gular  vessels*  Embryo  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed;  cotyledons fo' 
liaceous;  radicle  pointing  downward.     There  can  be  little  dou1>tof 

^~  the  propriety  of  uniting  Bronnia  and  Fouquierap  Each  genus  f** 
founded  on  a  single  species,  and  both  plants  seem  to  be  very  Irtilf 
known  to  European  botanists.  Of  the  former  the  Sowers  are^ 
perfectly  described,  and  of  the  latter  the  fruit  is  unknown.  Oir 
plant  partakes  of  the  chaTacleTS  ^S.  \^'<^  ^^m^t%.  In  the  ovarjfl^* 
phcentm  meet  in  the  axi8|  Wt.  o^\^  s\\%V\i  wV^t^\  W^nN:^  ^ 
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CORNACE^. 
CoRHus  PANicuLATA,  VHtT.     On  the  Arkansas. 

CAPRIFOLIACE^. 

SyMPHOBicABPUs  RACEMOsus,  Liuu.  (Snow  berry.)  On  the  kxr 
kansas. 

COMPOSITAE. 

Vernonia  fasciculata,  Michx.     Bent's  fort. 

LiATRis  PUNCTATA,  Hook.     Rayada  creek. 

CoRETHROGTNE  TOMENTELLA,  Torv.  and  Gt.fi.  JV.  Am.  2,  p.  99. 
Very  abundant  on  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Pacific,  and  called  by  tk 
natives  utqfiat.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  for  cholera,  as  notice! 
by  Colonel  Emory  in  his  report. 

DiETERiA  iNCANA,  Torr.  and  Gr.1  Diplopappus  incanusy  Lindl,t 
On  the  Oila.  Differs  from  Douglas's  Californian  plant  in  ita  slei- 
der  stem,  and  nearly  glabrous,  spinulose  dentate  leaves. 

D.  coRONOPiFOLiA,  JN^utt.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  heaJ 
waters  of  the  Canadian. 

D.  ASTERoiDEs,  71.  sp.  Minutcly  scabrousj  pubescent,  stem  pani* 
culately  branched  above;  leaves  oblong-cuneate,  somewhat  rigid, 
sharply  and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  involucre  hemispherical; 
scales  linear,  in  several  series,  with  rather  short  herbaceous  squai- 
rose  tips;  rays  30  or  more,  violet;  achenia  sparingly  pubesceDt 
Pappus  of  the  ray  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  disk.  Elevated 
land  between  the  DA  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila.  A  wel! 
marked  species,  with  leaves  broader  than  in  any  other  plant  of  tie 
genus. 

Aster  iiebecladus,  DC.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  desert  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  Cordilleras  of  California. 

A.  (Tripolium.)  a  branching  species,  with  the  stems  pubes- 
cent above,  and  middle  sized  flowers  with  purple  rays.  It  seeis 
to  be  undescribed.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

SoLiDAGO  ELONGATA,  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

LiNOSYRiSGRAVEOLENS,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Chrysocoma  dracunculoidU) 
Pursh,  A  shrub  about  two  feet  high,  and  bright  yellow  headsrf 
/lowers.  Abundant  on  \he  Vi\gVA^xiv\^  \it\.^^vtxv  \}tv^  Yi^l  Norte  asi 
the  Gila. 
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,  Fd  to  the  33d  parallel  of  latitude. 

Another  species  of  this  geoiiBi  and  apparentlj  an  imdeicribei 
one,  exiiti  in  the  collection*  It  is  suffrutescent,  hoarj^  with  tht 
liifes  bipinnatifidly  difided  into  very  small  obtuse  segments,  Tht 
fioweri  are  wanting. 

AumEOStA  A%T%ui^iMWOLi±j  Linn.     Baok  of  tbt  Gila. 
'       DicoiiS|  Tqtt*  and    Gr.     AGother  new  genus   allied  to    l^»^i 
which  a  full  description  and  figure  will  hereafter  be  giTso.     Um 
found  til  the  T alley  of  the  Gila,  mii  in  the  desert  of  drifting  sanii 
^sest  of  the  Colorado.     (5  to  6  inches  long,  and  4  to  5  wide,) 
^p^Y£THiA  OYATA,  91.  ip.^  TofT.  and  Gf,,  fficd.     Stem  Tery  stoid, 
leaves    orbiculir,  ovate^  entire;   somewhat    cofiaceonSj  pubesceali 
(as  are  also  the  petioles  and  branches;)  scales  of  the  involncie  lai- 
eeolate*  pappus  of  3  to  4  acute  rigid  teeth,  one  of  which  is  long^ 
than  the  others.     Abundant  on  the  western  side  of  the  CordiUefK 
of  California. 

SiLpiiiuM  LAciNiATOHi  Linn,  (Pilot  weed.)  On  the  Arkansas  mi 
it9  tributaries. 

Another  Silpbiumi  with  large  ovate  undivided  leaves^  was  fouiJ 
on  Cariso  creek. 

Engelmannia  fiknatifioa,  Torr*  and  Gr.Jt.  Jf,  Am,  2,  p.  281 
Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

LsFACHfs  coLUMNARis,  ToTT*  and  Gr,  Rudhtckia  colutnnanti 
Pursh,  The  rays  vary  from  being  wholly  yellow  to  entirely  ptl^ 
pliih  brown.     From  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  to  Santa  Fi 

Enchlia  FARiifOSAi  Gtay  inni^  An  aromatic  shrubby  plants  exqj- 
ing  a  yellowish  resin  from  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  ovale^ 
softly  pubescent,  and  hoary  on  both  sides,  with  3  to  5  promio^ 
reticulated  nerves  uodefneath, 

Heliakthus  fetiolarij^,  JfutL    Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas^  ai^ 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte^ 
.H,  LEKTicuLAEis,  DougL     With  the  preceding. 

Coreopsis  pai*mata,  J^uU,     Turkey  creek, 

SiMsiA.  A  rayless,  and  probably  new  species  of  this  genusi  ivtf 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Agua  Calientei  November  28th,  It  i|t 
branching  shrub,  and  the  slender  bark  of  the  irregular  twigs  is  co^ 
ered  with  a  whitish,  very  8tibtc>ua  ^wV^^^ii^^t,   TW  leaves  # 
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cely  an   inch   long,  oyate,  entire,  obtuse,  with  short  petioles, 
scabrous  on  both    sides.     Chaff  of  the  receptacle  embracing 
obovate  achenium,  the  margin  of  which  is  furnished  with  long 
Y  hairs. 

TulfiaI  Specimens  of  a  plant  with  the  floral  characters  of  this 
1S|  but  with  different  foliage,  were  found  in  abundance  on  the 
ler  grounds  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Gila.  It  also  resembles 
jrhia^  but  is  destitute  of  a  pappus.  Some  of  the  genera,  to 
ch  the  plant  is  allied,  will  need  revision  before  its  place  can 
latisfactorily  determined. 

^iM£N£8iA,  n.  sp.l  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila, 
tember  and  October.  This  needs  comparison  with  some  of  the 
ucan  species.  It  very  nearly  resembles  X.  encelioidesj  Cavan. 
.iDDELLiA,TAGETiNA,  JVtt//.  Torr.  Gfid  Gr.Jl.^Jf.  Amtf.  2 p.  362. 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte,  about  two  hundred  miles  below  Santa  F6. 
eautiful  plant  with  persistent  flowers,  first  detected  by  Mr.  Nutt- 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Platte. 

Iaileya,  n.  gen.  Harv.  and  Gr.^  ined.     Two  other   species  of 

unpublished  genus,  dedicated  to  that  profound  observer  of  na- 

^,  Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  exist  among  the  California 

its  collected    by  Coulter,  and  will    soon   be  described    by  Mr. 

vey  and  Dr.  Gray.     This  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 

erous  ray-flowers,  and   is  the  B.  multiradiata^  Harv.  and   Or. 

whole  plant  is  clothed  with   a  woolly  pubescence,  and  varies 

I    a  few  inches   to  a  foot    or  more  in  height.     The   leaves  are 

swhat  pinnatately  cut  into  several  narrow  segments.     The  heads 

m  long  naked  peduncles,  and  when  the  rays  are  fully  expanded 

Qore  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.     The  rays  are  40  or 

1  number,  in  two  or  more  series,  obovate-cuneat  c,  of  a  bright 

je  yellow,  and  7-nerved  corolla  of   the  disk-fl.-wers  with  five 

segments  which  are  glandulary  pubescent,  with  intra-margi- 

lerves.     Branches  of   the  style  short,  somewhat  dilated   and 

ate  at   the  extremity.     Very  abundant    along  the   Del  Norte 

n   the  dividing   region  between  the  waters  of   the  Del  Norte 

hose  of  the  Gila.     Flowers  from  October  4th  to  November. 

fHiA  GRANDiFLORA,  JVu^/.  in  Amer.  Phil,  trans,  (n.  sbt.)  7,  p. 

Torr,  and  Gray  ft.  JV.  Amtr.  2,  p.  298.     Valley  of  the  B^V 

.     This  plan  t,  which  was  first  detected  \)^  Tit .  ^^m^^  va^avcwsi^ 
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more  than  six  inches  high.     The  stem  is  braDchingiBd  li^i 
leaves  are    Imear.    sessile,    and   somewhat    connate^  tif  In"* 
strongly  3  nerred^and  glandalarly  punctate.     Heajyijft'oft''so] 
at    the  summit  of   the    branches,  on    short    pedunoteik'^'IiiVw 
OTold'Cyltndrical;  the  scales  about  8, closely  imbricttoj's'onk^' 
somewhat  orbicular^  the  inner  oblong,  ciliate,  and  ^iilJciWIiiii 
OU8  on  th^  margin.     Ray  flowers  3  6,  coriaceous  iAA  fliiiid 
roundlsb-OTate,  emarginate,    contiDtious  with  the   MA&tflt  *i^ 
acbenium.     Disk-flowers  few.     Lobes  of  the  coro]Ia"^Ml6t 
thers  yellow.     Branches  of  the  style  tapering  inlo^A'^ljiiilMii^ 
ceolate    pointj  hairy  abo?e    the    middle.     Achenia^bl 
scarcely  winged^  s€abrous|  the    outer    integument  tttJiJ  lIlOW 
the  ray  naked,  of  the  disk  with  a  single  awn,  *^  *»  'i'v./.rt*i| 

Oailuaedia  juCBLTODoiTi  Ouj/.'Onhht'npptt'pkilth^ 
thii  Vcies'li^s^  l>ee^  be%^^^  ignred'by  DK   Q^f^n'l 

Jlmer.  acad,  (n,  ser.)  t.  4. 
G.  puLCHELLA,  Foug.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
Palafoxia  linearis,  Lag.     New  Mexico. 
Hymenoxys  odorata,  DC.     Great  desert  west  of  the   Colorado. 
Artemisia  filifolia,  Torr.  in  ^nn.  lye.  Jf.  ForA:, 2p.  211.  Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila;  abundant. 

A.  DRAcuNcuLOiDES,  Pursh.  Table  lands  of  the  Del  Norte  an' 
Gila.  A  very  common  species  of  underwood,  often  called  sage  Ij 
the  hunters. 
A.  CANA,  Pursh.  On  the  Raton  mountains. 
Senecio  longilobus.  Benth.  in  pi.  Hartweg.  A  bushy  specicf 
about  three  feet  high,  growing  abundantly  in  the  region  betweeft 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila. 

Tbtradymia,  (sub-genus  Polydymia.)  Heads  about  16-flowereJ; 
the  flowers  all  tubular  and  perfect.  Involucre  of  15  to  16  oblon; 
obtuse  cariaceo-chartaceous  scales  which  are  slrghtly  concave  bit 
^ot  carinate.  Receptacle  naked.  Corolla  with  rather  slender  tubi; 
the  lobes  shdrt,  ovate,  erect,  furnished  with  long  villous  hairs  ef- 
ternally.  Anthers  included.  Btanehes  of  the  style  tipped  withi 
rerjr  abort  obtuse  pubeaceut  cone.    kcViwi^  ^\A^Ti^-v\^\\3L'^\ft^Tt 
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ir  the  fl^re  is  oorreot,  this  species  oaffht  to  be  distingafshed  by  the  name  of  if.  mieroear* 
,  as  I  know  of  no  other  Mammillaria  with  sach  a  small  flrttlt. 

4.  Echinocactus  Wislizeni.    (Engelm.  in  Wislizeniu'  report.)    October  26,  1846. 

In  adJition  to  the  description  in  Dr.  W.'s  report,  which  I  have  drawn  np  from  dried  speoi- 
3ns,  I  observe  in  this  ilgare  that  the  species  has  21  obliqne  ribs,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
lisb  ^reen  color;  the  ribs  arc  acnte,  bat  not  compressed,  according  to  the  representation  of 
section,  and  the  groves  corresponding. 

5.  Eehinocaetut.    October  25,  1846;  18  inches  in  diameter. 

Height  equal  to  the  diameter;  shape  ventricose,  contracted  towards  the  yertez,  therefore 
(newhat  arceolate;  with  21  straight  sharp  ribs;  spines  apparently  8,  straight,  brown,  color 
plant  brij^bt  green;  vertex  whitish,  (tomentose?)  Trait  1  or  ]{  inches  long,  oval,  yellowish 
reddish.  Seed  obovate,  obliqaely  trancated  at  base,  full  one  line  long,  black,  opaque, 
ghtly  roughened;  embryo  carved  or  hooked,  cotyledons  accumbent,  partly  buried  in  the 
rge  farinaceous  albumen. 

This  species  is  distinct  from  all  other  New  Mexican  species  examined  by  me,  and  is  most 
obably  undescribed.  I  propose  to  name  it  after  its  zealous  discoverer,  who  has,  sormoont- 
r  numberless  difficulties,  though  occupied  by  severe  and  arduous  duties,  found  leisure  to  do 
much  for  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  wild  countries  traversed  by  him, 
chinocacttu  Emoryi, 

8.  Ctnus.    November  21,  1846;  3  feet  high. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  we  have  here  a  species  before  us,  which  I  have  re- 
ived from  Dr.  Wislizcnus  and  from  Dr.  Gregg,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Chihuahua,  and 
lich  I  have  dc8crib?d  in  Dr.  W.*s  report  by  the  name  of  C.  preggiij  erect,  branching,  with 
;ompresscd  ribs,  dark  green,  with  whitish  areoloe,  and  about  8  short  dusky  spines. 
The  specimen  fijifured  here  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  fruit,  which  was  anknown 
mo.  Provided  the  drawing  is  correct,  we  have  hero  a  smooth  oval  accuminate  fruit, 
)wned  with  the  remains  of  the  corolla,  and  supported  by  a  distinct  stipe  of  a  bright  crim- 
1  color.  A  stipe,  as  well  as  such  an  acumination,  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  fmit  of  a 
7tus.  Fruit,  with  the  long  acumination,  2^  inches  long,  ]  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  stipe  aboat 
neh  long. 

r.  Opuniia.    Very  abundant  on  the  Del  Norte  and  Gila. 

^o  date  nor  statement  whether  the  figure  represents  the  natural  size  or  is  smaller.  The 
*cies  belongs  to  the  section  elliptic^  of  Salm;  it  is  ascending,  older  stems  prostratai 
inches  and  younger  joints  erect,  8 — 10  inches  high;  joints  orbicular  obovate,  rounded, 
:iiso  or  Fometimes  acutisb,  of  a  blui&h  green  color,  1^  to  2^  inches  long,  and  little  lest 
Je;  spines  short  and  whitish;  berries  obovate,  scarlet,  only  about  3  or  4  lines  long.  If  the 
arc  represents  the  natural  size,  this  species  onght  to  bear  the  name  0.  microcarpa. 
i.  Opuntia.     October  28,  1816;  common  on  the  Gila. 

Much  branched,  sub-erect,  joints  obovate,  often  acutish,  purplish,  with  two  or  three  longer        i 
»wn  spines  directed  downwards;  fruits  obovate,  red.    In  the  figure,  the  joints  are  11—2 
lies  lonjj,  and  1 — 1 }  wide;  fruit  about  3  lines  long. 

rhce  arc  several  opuntioe  known  with  purple  colored  joints,  but  none  in  the  least  resemb- 
y  tliis,  and  I  must  consider  it  as  a  distinct  species  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of  O. 
lacecp. 

K  Opuntia  ?    October  22,  1846;  abundant  on  the  Del  Norte  and  Gila. 
V  remarkable  plant,  apparently  more  like  a  Mammillaria  than  like  an  Opuntia^    The 
it  is  also  represented  without  areolae  or  tubercles,  exactly  like  the  im.ooUiCt^\.  o*^  ^l&atite^ 
14 
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tire,  and  taper  to  a  long  narrow  base.  The  peduncles  are  6  toS 
inches  long,  and  bear  a  close  cylindrical  spike,  which  is  less  than 
an  inch  in  length.  Sepals  ovate,  membranaceous,  marked  with  & 
strong  mid-rib,  which  is  villous  externally.  Segments  of  the  c^ 
rolla  ovate.     Capsule  2  seeded. 

PEDALIACEiE. 

Marttnia  proboscidea,  Linn.?  Abundant  in  the  valley  of  ike 
Del  Norte.  We  have  only  the  leaves,  and  a  drawing  of  the  fxit. 
It  is  possibly  Jtf.  Althafoliay  Btnth.  in  hot.  Sulph. 

SCROPHULARIACE^. 

Maurandia  antirrhina,  LindL  On  the  San  Francisco,  a  trita- 
tary  of  the  Gila.  A  slender  trailing  plant,  with  beautiful  purpIiA 
flowers. 

Castilleja  LiNEARiFOLiA,£enM.  Valley  of  the  Gila,  and  theI^ 
gion  between  that  river  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila. 

Penstemon  Torreyi,  Benth.  Region  between  the  Del  Norte  ul 
the  Gila. 

Three  or  four  other  species  of  Ponstemon  exist  in  the  coUectija, 
but  the  5pecimens  are  incomplete,  and  have  not  yet  been  studied. 

VERBENACE.E. 

Verbena  BipiNNATiFiDA,  Jfutt,     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LippiA  cuNEiFOLiA,  Stcud.  Verbena  cuneifolia,  Torr.  in  Lonp 
Rocky  Mountain  plants.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  al:s^ 
the  tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

LABIAT.E. 

Salvia  carduacea,  7?en^A.  Western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  cf 
California. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  was  found  with  the  preceding,:*- 
not  in  flower.  It  is  enti:tly  clolhtil  wMtli  dense  soft  canesoent  ?2- 
besctnce.  It  is  shrubby,  with  long  stout  branches  spriijging  fv^ 
near  the  root.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire,  and  :^'^ 
inches  or  more  in  length. 

Several  other  undetermined  LabiaUe  were  found  in  the  valltjf^ 
the  D'l  Norte  and  on  V\ie  Ov\^. 


628,)  Bmth.  in  Boi.  Sulph*  jj.  16*  Ascending  the  Cordillfm 
of  California-  A  tighly  ornamental  thrub,  shooting  up  Ioii| 
iSiooth  simple  stemsj  to  tbe  height  of  from  12  to  25  feet,  «itlii 
tiiBicle  of  scarlet  fiowers  near  tbe  gumtnit.  It  differs  slightljr  frm 
t|||  figure  and  description  of  Kuntb,  but  seems  to  be  the  same  phnU 
The  leaves  are  oboTate- oblong,  glabrous  and  mcmbranaceom,gTof- 
ing  in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  spines  are  from 
half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  length^  slender,  more  or  leas  spreit 
ingj  or  eveo  somewhat  recurved*  At  the  base  of  each  is  a  longlti* 
dinal  protuberance  which  extends  along  tbe  stem  until  it  reacki 
i||lie  spine,  which  is  on  a  line  with  it  below.  The  panicle  is  nsuallT 
contr|ii:ted  and  elongated,  but  sometimes  short,  and  almost  corji^ 
boie*  The  flowers  are  on  short  pedicles  which  are  furnished  wi4 
deciduous  bracts.  Sepals  63  nearly  orbicular,  concave,  strooglj 
imbricated,  persistent,  about  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  corolk 
Corrola  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long^  the  tube  cylindric4 
and  often  curved;  limb  5- cleft,  with  ovate  rather  acute  segme 
Stamens  13  to  16  exserted,  hypogynous;  the  filaments  thickeid 
and  somewhat  coherent  at  the  base^  anthers  linear-oblong,  mucr^^ 
nate^  Ovary  3-celled,  with  about  6  ascending  anatropous  otiIo 
in  each  cell|  style  3- parted  below  tbe  middle.  Capsule  oblctf] 
acute,  obtuse,  triaogular,  coriaceous  and  glabrous,  3*Talved,  Ion* 
lieidal,  straight,  or  little  curved,  l^celled  by  the  separation  of  tl« 
valves  from  the  triangular  axis.  Seeds  3  to  6,  white,  ovate,  fA* 
tate,  much  compressed,  with  a  broad  winged  margin,  which  11  is 
expansion  of  the  testa,  and  which  finally  is  resolved  into  numeif^ 
fine  hairs.  These  are  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope,  TlfJ 
are  spiral  vessels  consisting  of  an  extremely  delicate  sheath,  c<^ 
taintng  the  loosely  coiled  thread  which  frequently  ramifies  vitl 
anastomosing  brtnchea.  The  wbole  testa  is  formed  of  these  0^ 
gular  vessels.  Embryo  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed;  cotyledonif*" 
Uaceous;  radicle  pointing  downward.  There  can  be  little  doutst^ 
the  propriety  of  uniting  Bronnia  and  Fouquiera.  Each  genus  f*^ 
founded  on  a  single  species,  and  both  plants  seem  to  be  very  lettk 
known  to  European  botanists.  Of  the  former  the  flowers  areif^ 
perfectly  described,  and  of  the  latter  the  fruit  ia  unknown.  Cflf 
piunt  partakes  of  the  chataclet^  oi  >a^\V  %tTket%.  In  the  ovary  tl* 
placeatsd  meet  in  the  axis,  \wxX  otA^  %\\%V\^  »V^w^  %!C£ft&^ 


ETTHfi^A  BfiTEiciin,  ToTf.  and  Gr.  E.  tricantha  )8  Grt^ei.   Val* 
m  of  the  Del  Norte^  and  along  the  GiU, 
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OLEACE^. 


Traxinus  telutina,  n,  sp.  Brancbesjpetioltg^  and  uodtr  s^rfact 
0f  the  leaves^  elotbed  with  a  dense  soft  pubescence.  Lea  Sets  3  tn 
6}  rnotnbic' ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base^  coarsely  serrate  or  tootbed| 
sparingly  putrescent  aboTe^  Fruit  narrowly  oblaneeolate,  nearlj 
entire  at  the  apeXj  about  three^fourths  of  an  inch  long*  A  gman 
tree^ usually  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  Grows  in  the  region  betweca 
the  waters  of  the  Dtl  Korte  and  the  Gik)  alio  on  the  Mlmbres,  t 
tributary  of  the  latter  river . 


KYCTAGIKACE.^. 


I  * 

H^BEoxiA  MELLJF£EA|  Book.    Yalley  of  the  Del  Norte, 

f[A.  (Tripterocali^x)  MicEAifTHUM,  Tqtt,  in  Frim,  1st  rep&rt^  p*  9$, 

Valley  of  the  Del  Norte- 

This  differs  in  some  respects  from  Fr^isont^s  plant*  The  pedua* 
cles  are  elongated,  and  the  fruit  h  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 
Very  broad  wings.  The  structure  of  the  seed  is  precisely  the  samt 
as  in  that  plant,  the  inner  cotyledon  of  the  conduplicate  embryo 
lieing  abortive.  It  is  wanting  also  in  A.  meMifera*  In  several 
species  of  this  gen  us  j  if  not  in  all  of  Ihem,  the  filaments  adheri 
throughout  nearly  their  whole  length  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth. 
The  lobes  of  the  pertaath  are  dilated,  and  deeply  emarginate,  btit 
appear  ovate  in  the  hud,  from  the  lobules  being  conduplicate. 

CHENOPOMACEiE.  V 

Saecobatus  yermiculatus.  8,  MaximUiQfni^  Jfusin  PrtJijQft  Jfoq;^> 

im.  Trav.^ Engl,  ed.^ p. 61S.  Frdm^ntiavermipularis^Torr.iaiFrtm^ 

lit  report f  p.  96;  and  idrepart^  p.  317.     Batis  vfrfnicufaris^  iBo^k^ 

Jl,  Bor.  ^m.  2jp.  1S8.    Abundant  oa  the  Dfl  Norte,  and   upper 

*  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

This  is  the  pulpy  thorn  of  Lewis  and  Clark.    It  has  a  very  ex* 
tensive  range  in  the  desjert  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains*. 
Since  my  notices  of  this  plant  were  published  in  Fremont's  reportSf 
I  have  ascertained  that  Nees'  description  of  his  genus  Sarcobatas 
Jstos  a  Huh  anterior  to  mine,  so  \.W\.  \i\%  ti^m^  t[iM«t  be  adopted. ' 
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»BXOHE  AR6£NTEA|  Moq.   AtfifUx  argtntta^  Jfutt.   Abundant  in 

ij  saline  places  on  the  Del  Norte. 

K  poLTCARPA,  II.  sf.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

SunoTiA  LAVATAi  Moq.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  A  shrubby  Sa- 

irnia,  an  Atriplex,  and  a  species  of  Sueda,  were  found  in  saline 

a  along  the  Gila. 

AMARANTHACE^. 

LMABAFTHU8  HTBRiDUs,  VavA  Glabfous;  Stem  and  leaves  nearly 
ioth|  flowers  (purplish)  crowdeil  in  a  dense  compound  terminal 
ce ;  bracts  somewhat  awned,  shorter  than  the  flowers;   utricle 
aing  transversely.     On  the  Del  Norte,  below  Santa  Y6. 
i.TERNAHTHBRA?  (Endotheca)  LANUGINOSA. — Achyranthef  lan- 
losa,  ^utt.  in  ^m.  Phil.  Tram.j  (JV.  Ser.j)  6,  p.  166.  Abundant 
he  sand  hills  above  Socoro,  along  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  It  spreads 
he  ground,  forming  patches,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.     The 
res  call  it  paga-paga.     Nuttall  referred   this  plant  to  Achy- 
heS]  but  it  is  clearly  not  of  that  genus.     For  the  present,  it  is 
itfully  placed  in  Alternanthera,  but  may  hereafter  be  separated 
distinct  genus.     The  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  sessile  clus- 
and  when  the  fruit  is  matured,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 
ches  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  be  en- 
j  concealed.     The  filaments  are  united  into  a  cup  at  the  base, 
eave  minute,  entire,  intermediate  teeth.     The  anthers  are  two- 
d  before  dehiscing,  but  afterwards  one*celled,  ovary,  with  & 
e  ovule;  style  almost  wanting;  stigma  globose.     This  plant 
irst  discovered  by  Nuttall,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian; 
lel  Fremont  collected  it  on  the  upper  Arkansas  in  his  last  ex- 
ion;  it  has  also  been   found  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
[er  and  Dr.  Gregg  in  New  Mexico. 

POLYGONACE^. 

OGONUM  TRicHOPEs,  n.  sp.  Stem  scape-like,  verticillately  and 
cately  much  branched,  glabrous;  peduncles  capillary;  invo- 
minute,  few-flowered,  glabrous,  4-toothed;  the  teeth  nearly 

obtuse,  erect;  sepals  ovate,  acute,  nearly  equal,  very  hairy. 

n  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  Our  a^eciucL^w^  <^1 
ewarkable  species  are  imperfect,  lYie  \e?L\^s  >a^viv^  ^"WiVx^V 
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Ambrosia  acanthocarpa,  Hooker.  Very  abundaat  from  Santi 
Y6  to  the  33d  parallel  of  latitude. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  and  apparently  an  undescribel 
one,  exists  in  the  collection.  It  is  suffrutescent,  hoary,  with  the 
leaves  bipinnatifidly  divided  into  very  small  obtuse  segments.  The 
flowers  are  wanting. 

Ambrosia  artemisi£Folia,  Linn.     Bank  of  the  Gila. 

DicoRis,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Another  new  genus  allied  to  Iya|tf 
which  a  full  description  and  figure  will  hereafter  be  given.  ItwH 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  in  the  desert  of  drifting  sandi 
west  of  the  Colorado.     (5  to  6  inches  long,  and  4  to  5  wide.) 

Wtethia  ovATA,  n.  sp.f  Torr.  and  Gr.j  ined.  Stem  very  stonk, 
leaves  orbicular,  ovate,  entire;  somewhat  coriaceous,  pubescent, 
(as  are  also  the  petioles  and  branches;)  scales  of  the  involucre  lai- 
ceolate;  pappus  of  3  to  4  acute  rigid  teeth,  one  of  which  is  longer 
than  the  others.  Abundant  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cordilleni 
of  California. 

SiLPHiuM  LAciNiATUM,  lAnn.  (Pilot  weed.)  On  the  Arkansas  aiJ 
its  tributaries. 

Another  Silphium,  with  large  ovate  undivided  leaves,  was  fouai 
on  Cariso  creek. 

Engelmannia  pinnatifida,  Torr.  and  Gr.fl.  JV*.  Am.  2,  p.  283. 
Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

Lepachys  columnaris,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Rudbeckia  columnaris^ 
Pursk,  The  rays  vary  from  being  wholly  yellow  to  entirely  pu^ 
plish  brown.     From  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  to  Santa  li 

Encelia  farinosa,  Gray  ined.  An  aromatic  shrubby  plant;  exud- 
ing a  yellowish  resin  from  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
softly  pubescent,  and  hoary  on  both  sides,  with  3  to  5  prominen* 
reticulated  nerves  underneath. 

Heliaxtiius  petiolaris,  JVutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  ai- 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

H.  LENTicuLARis,  Dougl,     With  the  preceding. 

Coreopsis  palmata,  jYutt.     Turkey  creek. 

SiMSiA.     A  rayless,  and  probably  new  species  of  this  genus,  \«J 

found  in  the  bed  of  the  Agua   Caliente,  November  2Sth.     It    isi 

branching  shrub,  and  the  slender  bark  of  the  irregular  twigs  is  ccf 

ered  with  a  whitish,  very  scv)L\)tows  \v\i\i^^^^\\.^^,   "^Hj^r.  I^^y^s   «« 
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first  expedition^  is  certainly   frutescent  at    the  base;  in  which  re^ 
spect  it  resembles  the  nearly  allied  Z.  linearis ^  Btnth.  plant  Hartw,^ 
Jfo,  47.     This  is  the  most  humble  species  of  the  genus;  being  not 
more  than  six  inches  high.     The  stem  is  branching  and  rigid.    The 
leaves  are    linear,    sessile,    and   somewhat    connate    at    the   base, 
strongly  3  nerved,  and  glandularly  punctate.     Heads  most  solitary^ 
at    the  summit  of   the   branches,  on    short    peduncles.     Involucre 
ovoid-cylindrical;  the  scales  about  8, closely  imbricated;  outer  onci 
somewhat  orbicular;  the  inner  oblong,  ciliate,  and  somewhat  scari- 
ous  on  the  margin.     Ray  flowers  3  5,  coriaceous  and    persistent, 
roundish-ovate,  emarginate,    continuous  with  the    summit    of  tie 
achenium.     Disk-floweis  few.     Lobes  of  the  corolla  villous.     A^ 
thers  yellow.     Branches  of  the  style  tapering  into  a  subulate-laa* 
ceolate   point,  hairy  above   the    middle.     Achenia    obcompressed, 
scarcely  winged,  scabrous;  the    outer   integument  thin;  those  of 
the  ray  naked,  of  the  disk  with  a  single  awn. 

Gaillardia  amblyodon.  Gay.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansaf. 
This  species  has  been  beautifully  figured  by  Dr.  Gray  in  Mem. 
Amcr.  aciuL  {n.  ser.)  t,  4. 

G.  pi'LciiKLLA,  Foug.     Valley  of  llie  Del  Norte. 
Palafoxia  linearis,  Lag.     New  Mexico. 

IIymenoxys  odorata,  I)C.     Great  desert  west  of  the    Coloracl-. 
Artkmisia  filifolia,  Torr.  in  Ann.  lye.  JS".  York^2p.  211.    Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila;  abundant. 

A.  DRAcrNLTLOiDES,  Puvsh,  Table  lands  of  the  Del  Norte  ar.i 
Gila.  A  very  common  species  of  underwood,  often  called  sage  h 
the  hunters. 

A.  CANA,  Pursh.     On  the  Raton  mountains. 

Senkcio  LONriiLORis.  Bcjith.  in  pi.  Ilnriivcg.  A  busby  specif? 
about  three  feet  liip;b,  trrowin^  abundantly  in  the  region  betweeL 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila. 

Tetha!)vmia,  (sub-genus  Polydymia.)  Heads  about  16-nowere'; 
the  flowers  all  tubular  and  perfect.  Involucre  of  15  to  IG  oblor: 
obtuse  coriaceo-chartaceous  scales  which  are  slightly  concave  b::: 
not  carinate.  Receptacle  naked.  Corolla  with  rather  slender  tub-.; 
the  lobes  short,  ovate,  erect,  furnished  with  long  villous  hairs  es- 
ternally.  Anthers  included.  lir^vueUes  of  the  style  tipped  with  3 
Tery  short  obtuse  pubescent.  coi\e.     KoXY^tiA-ji  c^AQx^^A^x\\iw^s^vi^^v 
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EXPLANATIOJJ  OF  THE  PLATES. 


^ULTx  l—Daleafarmaia.^A.  branch  of  the  natonl  site,  with  a  separate  flower  magnified* 

XATx  2^Fallugia  jNiratfoza.^Nataral  sixe,  with  a  separate  carpel  magDified. 

XATx  3 — Larrea  Mexicana. — A  branch  of  the  nataral  size.  Figare  1.  Separate  flower. 
Figure  2.  External  view  of  a  stamen,  with  a  scale  at  its  base.  .Figure  3.  The  same, 
seen  from  the  opposite  side.  Figure  4.  Ovary  and  style.  The  last  three  figures  mag- 
nified. ^ 

XATX  A— Zinnia  grandiflora,^ThB  entire  plant,  except  the  root.  Figure  1.  A  head  of 
flowers.  Figure  2.  A  ray  flower,  natural  size.  Figure  3.  A  disk  flower.  Figure  4, 
Stamen.  Figure  0.  Portion  of  the  style,  with  its  branches.  The  last  three  figures  mora 
or  less  magnified. 

LATE  5—Ridtllia  tagttina.-^A  branch  of  the  natural  size.  Figure  1.  Aehenium  and  pap-> 
pus  of  a  ray  fiower  mftgnified.  Figure  8.  A  ray  fiower  less  magnified.  Figure  3.  A 
disk  flower.  Figure  4.  Part  of  the  style,  with  its  branches.  The  last  two  figures  con* 
siderably  magnified. 

XJLTE  6 — Baileifa  muiiiradiata.-^Thn  whole  plant,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem. 
Figure  1.  A  ray  fiower.  Figure  2.  A  disk  fiower.  Figure  3.  Two  of  the  stamens. 
Figure  4.  Style  and  its  branches.    All  magnified. 

LATx  l-^Arcto^tapkifloi  pungtn: 

^LATx  ^-^Fouqvura  tp{fiofls.^-Summit  of  the  stem  and  panicle  of  flowers.  Fijgure  1.  A 
capsule,  with  the  valves  separated,  showing  the  placenUferous  axis.  Figure  2.  A  seed. 
(Both  of  natural  size.)  Figure  3.  Tranvcrse  section  of  a  seed.  Figare  4.  Embryo^ 
(The  last  two  magnified.)  Figures  5  and  6.  Spiral  vessels  composing  the  testa  of  the 
seed,  greatly  magnified. 

'LATE  9 — Qutrcus  JEJmoryt.—Figures  1  and  2.  Acorns  of  the  same.  All  the  figures  of 
natural  size. 

•late  10— 5w/erio  dflcfy/oicfw.— The  entire  plant  of  the  nataral  size.  Figure  1.  A  spike- 
let.  Figure  2.  Glumeii.  Figured.  Staminate  fiower.  Figure  4.  The  same,  irfth  the 
paleie  removed.    All  the  figures  magnified. 

•latx  ll—Ipomaa  Itptophylla.—X  branch  of  the  natural  size.  Figure  1.  Pistil.  Figora 
2.  Capsule.    Figure  3.  Seed.    All  the  figures  of  natural  size. 

*latx  12^CAomfro«uiiii/aacum.— Two  planu  of  the  natural  size.  Figure  1.  A  spikelet 
magnified.  Fignro  2.  The  ssmo,  with  the  glames  removed,  somewhat  more  highly 
magnified.    Figure  3.  Upper  palea  of  the  perfect  flower. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


lATs  l^Daiea/ormoxa.^A  branch  of  the  natanl  tixe,  with  a  separate  flower  magnifled* 

UiTX  2^Fallugia  paradoxa. — Natural  sixe,  with  a  separate  carpel  magDified. 

LATX  3 — Larrea  Mexicana. — A  branch  of  the  nataral  size.  Figare  1.  Separate  flower. 
Figure  2.  External  view  of  a  stamen,  with  a  scale  at  its  base.  .  Figare  3.  The  same, 
seen  from  the  opposite  side.  Figare  4.  Ovary  and  style.  The  last  three  figares  mag- 
nified. ^ 

'LATx  A— Zinnia  grandiJlora,^Th»  entire  plant,  except  the  root.  Figure  1.  A  head  of 
flowers.  Figare  2.  A  ray  flower,  nataral  size.  Figare  3.  A  disk  flower.  Figan  4. 
Stamen.  Figare  0.  Portion  of  the  style,  with  iu  branches.  The  last  three  figares  mora 
or  less  magnified. 

^lATJB  5-~Ridtllia  tagdina.-'A  branch  of  the  nataral  size.  Figare  1.  Aeheniam  and  pap* 
pus  of  a  ray  flower  magnified.  Figare  8.  A  ray  flower  less  magnified.  Figare  3.  A 
disk  flower.  Figare  4.  Part  of  the  style,  with  its  branches.  The  last  two  figares  con- 
siderably magnified. 

'LATS  6 — Bailey  a  multiradiata, — ^The  whole  plant,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem. 
Figare  1.  A  ray  fiower.  Figare  2.  A  disk  flower.  Figare  3.  Two  of  the  stamens. 
Figare  4.  Style  and  its  branches.    All  magnified. 

*LATx  l-^Arcto^taphyloi  puHg§n$, 

*LAT%  S-^Fouquigra  tpinow.— Snmmit  of  the  stem  and  panicle  of  flowers.  Fij^ure  1.  A 
capsule,  with  the  valves  separated,  showing  the  placenUferous  axis.  Figare  2.  A  seed. 
(Both  of  natural  size.)  Figure  3.  Tranvcrse  section  of  a  seed.  Figure  4.  EmbryOb 
(The  last  two  magnified.)  Figures  5  and  6.  Spiral  vessels  composing  the  testa  of  the 
seed,  greatly  magnified. 

'LATE  9 — Qutrctu  JEJmoryt.— Figures  1  and  2.  Acorns  of  the  same.  All  the  figures  of 
natural  size. 

^LATE  10— Sesleria  daetyloides.—'Tht  entire  plant  of  the  nataral  size.  Figure  1.  A  spike- 
let.  Figure  2.  Glumes.  Figure  3.  Staminate  flower.  Figare  4.  The  same,  nitib  the 
palesB  removed.    All  the  figures  magnified. 

*LATz  ll—'Ipomaa  leptajihylla. — A  branch  of  the  natural  size.  Figure  1.  Pistil.  Figure 
2.  Capsule.    Figure  3.  Seed.    All  the  figures  of  natural  size. 

*LATE  ITr-'Chondroiium  ftsncuvL'^Two  planu  of  the  nataral  size.  Figare  1.  A  spikelet 
magnified.  Figure  2.  The  same,  with  the  glumes  removed,  somewhat  more  highly 
magnified.    Figare  3.  Upper  palea  of  the  perfect  flower. 
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528.)  Smth.  in  Bot.  Sulpk.  p.  16,  Aiceodmg  the  Cordinerar 
f  Califor^ia^  A  highly  ornameDtal  ibrub,  shooting  up  Ioi]| 
smooth  simple  stemtj  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  25  feel|  withi 
panicle  of  sscarlet  flowers  near  the  summit.  It  differs  slightly  froi 
the  figure  and  descriptioti  of  Kunth,  but  seemi  to  be  the  same  pfauL 

■J'he  leaves  are  obovatc-oblong,  glabrous  and  meQibrariaceouf||Tov* 
ing  in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  spines  are  fraat 
half  an  inch  to  near  an  iech  in  length|  slender,  more  or  less  spreil* 
ingi  or  eTen  somewhat  rectifYed*     At  the  base  of  each  is  a  loagill* 

l^tnal  protuberance  which  extends  along  the  stem  until  it  reathi 
the  spine,  which  is  on  a  line  with  it  below.  The  panicle  is  nsuallf 
contracted  and  elongated^  but  sometimes  shorty  and  almost  coryo* 

■tose.  The  flowers  are  on  short  pedicles  which  are  furnished  witi 
deciduous  bracts*  Sepals  5,  nearly  orbicularj  concavej  8troo|!f« 
imbricated,  persistentj  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  corolli. 
Corrola  about  three -fourths  of  an  inch  longj  the  tube  cylindridi 
and  often  curved;  limb  5-cleft}  with  ovate  rather  acute  segmeiti< 
Stamens  13  to  16  exsertedj  hypogynoua;  the  filaments  thickeacJ 
and  somewhat  coherent  at  the  base;  anthers  linear-oblong,  muco- 
nate.  Ovary  3-ce]Ied|  with  about  6  ascending  anatropous  ovdtt 
in  each  cell;  style  Sparted  below  the  middle.  Capsule  obloi[) 
acute,  ohtuse,  triangular,  coriaceous  and  glabrous,  S-valred,  lod* 
licidalj  straighti  or  little  curved,  l^celled  by  the  separation  of  tki 
Talves  from  the  triangular  axis*  Seeds  3  to  6,  white,  ovate,  pii* 
tate,  much  compressed,  with  a  broad  winged  margin,  which  ii^ 
expansion  of  the  testa,  and  which  finally  is  resolTed  into  numerfiA 
fine  hairs.  These  are  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  Tky 
are  spiral  vessels  consisting  of  an  extremely  delicate  sheath,  coi^ 
taining  the  loosely  coiled  thread  which  frequently  ramiSes  iriii 
anastomosing  branches.  The  whole  testa  is  formed  of  these  fii* 
gutar  vesseli.  Embryo  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed;  cotyledons f*' 
liaceous;  radicle  pointing  downward*  There  can  be  little  douta*f 
the  propriety  of  uniting  Bronnia  and  Fouquiera,  Each  genus  ^ 
founded  on  a  single  species,  and  both  plants  seem  to  be  very  10 
known  to  European  botanists.  Of  the  former  the  Sowers  aTe** 
perfectly  described,  and  of  the  latter  the  fruit  is  unknown.  (H^ 
pl^nt  partakes  of  the  characleia  ol  \iQV\i  ^^^tt^..  In  the  oTaryt^* 
placeatx  meet  in  the  ax\s>  \>ut  otA^  %\\%V\i  ^^V«t^v  ^ew^p 
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ite,  int  in  frim  the  yalyes  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis, 
which  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
lierai  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindleji  that  it  is 
try  near  Polemoniaces,  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  differs, 
iwever,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
'  convolyulus,)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
:Ty  sparing  albumen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
Ice  Frankeniaces,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Kunth 
aced  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacaceae. 

CONVOLVULACE-ffi. 

IpoiicKA  LEPTOPHTLLA,  Torr.  in  Fr6m.  1st  report^  p.  94.  Upper 
xt  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
B  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance, 
om  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
ire  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 
CoHYOLYULus  NUTTALLii.  C.  HASTATus,  Jfutt.  in  ttans.  Afntr. 
il.  toe.  (n.  ser.)  6  p.  194;  not  of  Thunb.  Valley  of  the  Del 
irte. 

3ne  or  two  other  ConYolYulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 
re  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACE^. 

fTCTEaiuM  LOBATUM.     Betwccn  Fort  Leayenworth  and  the  head 
;he  Arkansas. 

)att7Ba  Metxl,  Willd  1    Valley  of  the  Gila.    It  grows  from  four 
Sye  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 
OLAHUM  TRiFLOBUM,  Jfutt.     Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

.nother  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 
ta  Fd.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish 
te  pubescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender 
kles.  Leayes  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly 
g  the  midrib.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 
tie  branches,  white  )  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACE^. 

7STOMA  RussELiANUM,  Doii.     Near  the  bank  oC  V.V^^'^t^'^^^x^- 
iowjr  plant. 
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of  the  Del  Norte,  ^ad  along  the  Gila. 

OLEkCEJE. 


i^BAXiKtrs  TELUTJitA,  n,  sp.  Braiicbe3| petioIcs,  Eod  uoder  surface 
of  the  leaves,  clothed  with  a  dense  soft  piibcsceticn.  Leaflets  8  t« 
6g  rnomhic-OYatei  cuneate  at  the  base,  coarsely  serrate  or  toatbtj, 
sparingly  pubescent  ahove^  Fruit  narrowly  oblanceolate^  oearlj 
entire  at  the  apex,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  A  small 
tree,  usually  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  Grows  in  the  regioii  betweei 
the  waters  of  the  Dtl  Norte  and  the  Gila;  alio  on  the  Mimbrea,  t 
tributary  of  the  latter  riYet. 


NYCTAGIKACE.i;. 


I 

H^BEoxiA  MELLiFEEA|  Book.     Yalley  of  the  Del  Norte* 

P(l.  {TripUfocalyx)  MiCEAHXHUfti,  Tott*  in  FHm.  Vsl  rtfort^  p.  96* 

Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Thb  differs  in  some  respects  from  Fr^oaont^s  plant.  The  pedun- 
cles are  elongated,  aod  the  fruit  ii  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 
^  Very  broad  Tvings.  The  structure  of  the  seed  is  precisely  the  samf 
(.  as  in  that  plant,  the  inner  cotyledon  of  the  conduplicate  embryo 
^^  lieing  abortiye.  It  is  wanting  also  in  A,  mellifera.  In  sereral 
|}  species  of  this  genus^  if  not  in  all  of  Jhem]  the  filametits  adber« 
b  .  throughout  nearly  their  whole  length  to  the  tube  of  the  periatith. 
^  The  lobes  of  the  perianth  are  dilated,  and  deeply  emarginatei  bit 
\    appear  OTate  in  the  bud,  from  the  lobules  being  conduplicate. 

\  '^'^^   CHENOPOEtlACE^.    *"^ 

p.       Saecobatus  yermiculatus.  8,  Maximiliofai^  Jfuain  PtrinfH  MtL^^^ 
I    im.  Trav.^  Engl,  id.y p.  61S.  Fr6m^nt%a.vermicularu^Torr.iaiFrtm*  . 
'^    lit  repQrtf  p.  96;  and  2d  report ^  p.  317.     Batis  vfirfnicufaris^  jSo^ki 
^;  Jl.  Bor.^m.  2 J  p.  1S8.    Abundant  oa  the  Dfl  Norte,  and   upper, 
|.  *  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

F:        This  is  the  pulpy  thorn  of  Lewis  and  Clark.    It  )ias  a  very  ex* 
tensiye  range  in  the  desert  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  mouDtainSii 
Sincie  my  notices  of  this  plant  were  published  in  Fremont's  reportSy 
I  have  ascertained  that  Nees'  description  of  his  genus  Sarcobatus 
;    itit€$  a  little  anterior  to  mVne,  ao  \.\i^\.  \i\%  ti^m^  t[iM«t  be  adopted. ' 
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BXOHK  AR6£NTEA,  Moq.    AttxpUx  argtnttaj  Jfutt.   Abundant  in 

\j  saline  places  on  the  Del  Norte. 

».  poLTCARPA,  II.  8f.     YalUy  of  the  Gila. 

iuBOTiA  LAVATA,  Moq.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  A  shrubby  Sa- 

rrnia,  an  Atriplex,  and  a  species  of  Sueda,  were  found  in  saline 

8  along  the  Gila. 

AMARANTHACE^. 

lkabanthus  hybridus,  VarA  Glabrous;  stem  and  leaves  nearly 

ioth|  flowers  (purplish)  crowded  in  a  dense  compound  terminal 

ce ;  bracts  somewhat  awned,  shorter  than  the  flowers;    utricle 

oing  transversely.     On  the  Del  Norte,  below  Santa  F^. 

1.TERNANTHBRA?  (Endotueca)  LANUGINOSA. — Achyrauthef  lan- 

losa,  Jfutt.  in  nAm.  Phil.  Tram.j  (JV.  Ser.j)  6,  p.  166.  Abundant 

he  sand  hills  above  Socoro,  along  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  It  spreads 

he  groundi  forming  patches,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.     The 

res  call  it  paga-paga.     Nuttall  referred  this  plant  to  Achy- 

keS|  but  it  is  clearly  not  of  that  genus.     For  the  present,  it  is 

itfuUy  placed  in  Alternanthera,  but  may  hereafter  be  separated 

distinct  genus.     The  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  sessile  clus- 

and  when  the  fruit  is  matured,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 

shes  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  be  en- 

r  concealed.     The  filaments  are  united  into  a  cup  at  the  base, 

eave  minute,  entire,  intermediate  teeth.     The  anthers  are  two- 

]  before  dehiscing,  but  afterwards  one*celled,   ovary,  with  & 

3  ovule;  style  almost  wanting;  stigma  globose.     This  plant 

Irst  discovered  by  Nuttall,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian; 

lel  Fremont  collected  it  on  the  upper  Arkansas  in  his  last  ex- 

on;  it  has  also  been   found  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Wright  and  by 

er  and  Dr.  Gregg  in  New  Mexico. 

POLYGONACE^. 

OGONUM  TRicHOPEs,  n.  sp.  Stem  scape-like,  verticillately  and 
cately  mtich  branched,  glabrous;  peduncles  capillary;  invo- 
minute,  few-flowered,  glabrous,  4-toothed;  the  teeth  nearly 
obtuse,  erect;  sepals  ovate,  acute,  nearly  equal,  very  hairy, 
n  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  Our  a^eciucLtw^  <^1 
imarkable  species  are  imperfect,  lYie  \e^\^s  Wviv^  ^'^xCv.vw'ii^- 
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They  probaMy  grow  in  a  radical  clufiter .  The  floweriog  ttems  arr 
a  foot  or  more  bigh,  with  the  primary  and  secondary  branch^  ret- 
tictllate^  the  brBncblets  are  bi-tricbotomoua,  ami  the  u^ltiinate  Ain* 
aions  or  pedti tides  eomewhtii  secuod*  Inyolucre  seftrcely  half  t 
line  in  lengtb,  S — 6  flowered,  aod  only  4-toothed.  The  Ddwen  art 
nesrly  twice  as  large  as  the  inyolucres,  sepalsi  coiicairey  erect — 
Spreading.     Stamens  scarcely  e^t&erted. 

£.  TOHENTosuM^  Mtchx.  Abundant  in  the  region  between  (he  v^ 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila;  the  most  westen 
station  bitberto  found  of  this  specteSi  which  is  almost  tbe  onlf 
£riogo&um  known  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

£p  Abektianum,  n.  sp.  Annuall  Canescently  tomentosei  stti 
dicbot^iaons  aboye;  leares  oblong- lanceolate,  attenuated  to  a  pt- 
iiole  at  the  bfisej  involucres  solitary,  somewhat  racemose  oti  tk 
brancbeS|  pedunculate^  many  flowered,  campanultte^  deeply  5 — 8* 
parted;  exterior  sepals  nearly  orbicular,  deeply  cordate  at  the  bisi^ 
inner  sepals  narrow^  carinate  below,  contracted  aboye,  somewbil 
dilated  and  emarginate  at  the  summit;  stamens  tnnch  shorter  thm 
the  sepals.  Very  common  in  the  region  between  the  DelKorteasi 
the  Gila.  Also  found  by  Lieut.  Abert  on  the  upper  waters  of  tk 
Arkansas*  Just  as  I  was  sending  these  notes  to  the  press,  I  n« 
ceiyed  a  yisit  from  Mr,  Nuttall,  who  informed  me  that  a  specifi 
allied  to  this  was  found  by  Mr.  Gambel,  in  his  late  journey  to  C^ 
ifornia.  He  thinks  its  characters  differ  so  much  from  all  the  Eti* 
ogono  hitherto  described,  that  he  has  constituted  of  it  a  new  ^enit 
under  the  name  of  KucycLA.  A  full  account  of  Mr*  Gambel*i 
plants,  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  will  soon  be  published  in  the  journal  of  til 
academy  of  Philadelphia.  Otar  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  will 
loosely  paniculate  branches.  The  beads  and  flowers  are  nearly  ii 
large  as  those  of  E,  tommto$um.  The  sepals  are  yellowish,  tingeJ 
with  rose^  the  three  inner  ones  differ  widely  from  the  others;  thej 
are  carinate  and  glandular  on  the  back  below  the  middle,  asl 
closely  embrace  the  pistil,  the  angles  of  which  correspond  with  tk 
keels  of  the  sepals. 

Imperfect  specimens  of  seyeral  other  Eriogona  occur  in  the  ccf* 
lection. 
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SAURURACE^. 

JIXMOP8IS  Califobnica,  JVk^^  Hook,  in  hot.  Bttchey^s  Voj/.^p. 
p  t.  92.     l^fey  of  the  Gila. 

EUPHORBIACE^. 

REMOCARPus  sETiGERus,  Btnth.  in  Bot.  of  Sulph.i  p.  63)  t.  S6. 
ins  of  San  Diego,  California. 

[rkpecakdra  Texbnsis,  Klotzsch.   H.  multifloraj  Torr.  inFrem^ 
fgport.     Croton  muricatum^  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
Lnother   species   of  this  genus,  allied    to   H.  procumhtnsj  was 
ad  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  but  the  materials  are  scarcely 
icient  for  determining  it  satisfactorily. 

iTXLLiNGiA  BPiNULOSA,  n.  sp.    Suffruticose?  leaves  rhombic-OTate^ 
idj  narrowed   at   the    base,  prominently  3-nerved,  mucronately 
minate,  dentate- spinulose   on  the   margin;  spikes  axillary  and 
ainal;  sterile  flowers  sessile;  bracts  acuminate,  with  a  stipitate 
id  on'  each  side  at  the  base.     Abundant  in  the  desert  west  of 
Colorado.    Stem  (apparently)  about  a  span  high,  with  spread- 
branches.     Leayes  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  sessile,  neatly 
fined  with  spreading  spinulous  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  sides. 
les  numerous;  with  solitary  fertile  flowers  at  the  base.     Sterile 
en  about  as  long  as  the  scale.     Perianth  hemispherical,  irreg* 
!y  lobed  and  undulated.     Stamens  2.     Fertile  flowers  imperfect' 
ir  specimens.     Fruit  glabrous. 

rFHORBiA  HERNiARoiDEs,  Jfuit.  Bsuks  of  the  Gila.  A  pubes- 
Tariety  of  this  species  was  found  in  the  desert  west  of  the 
rado. 

CUPULIFER^. 

ERCus  Emorti,  n.  ip.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong,  on  very 
petioles,  remotely  and  repandly  tpothed,  the  serratures  mu- 
te, smooth  on  both  sides;  fruit  pedunculate,  solitary  and  in 
gland  ovoid-oblong,  mucronate;  cup  hemispherical,  the  scales 
ssed.  Common  in  the  elevated  country  between  the  Del 
and  the  Gila.  This  small-leaved  oak  resembles  Q.  agrifolia 
\.  undulataj  {Torr.  in  .Ann.  lye.  JV.  York  2,  p.  248,  t.  4,)  but 
te  distinct  {rom  both. 
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tpetlllion,  is  certainly   frutescent  at   tbe 
t  resembles  the  nearly  allied  Z.  linearis ^Bejith.  plani  Htirtto. 
fo.  47.     This  is  the  most  humble  species  of  the  genus^  being  n* 
lore  than  six  inches  high.     The  item  is  branching  and  rigid.     Ttif 
eftyee  are    linear^   seisile,    sncl   somewhat    connate    at    the   bf»C| 
ttongly  3  nerved,  and  glandularly  punctate*     Heads  most  solitary, 
"at    the  summit  of   the    branches,  on    short    peduncles*     InroluW 
ovoid- cylindrical 5  the  scales  about  8,  closely  imbricated  j  outer  0ttif 
somewhat  orbicular;  the  inner  oblongs  ciliate,  and  somewhat  scaiv 
fciiB  on  the  margin.     Ray  flowers  3  5^  coriaceous  and    persisteati 
Kundish-ovate,  emarginatej    continuous  with  the   summit    of  tk 
^ehenium.     Disk-flowers  few*     Lobes  of  the  corolla  villous.     At 
thers  yellow*     Branches  of  the  style  tapering  into  a  subulate-las- 
ceolate    pointj  hairy  above   the    middle.     Achenia    obcompresscdj 
fcarcely  winged,  scabrous;  the    outer    integument   thinj  those  #/, 
the  ray  naked,  of  the  disk  with  a  single  awn*  ' 

Gaillaedia  amblvodoNi  Gay,  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkanaai*' 
This  species  has  been  beautifully  figured  by  Dr.  Gray  in  Mim* 
Jim^r.  acad.  {n.  ser.)  f,  4.  ^         .«         ■ 

G.  puLCHELLAj  Foug.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte* 
Palafoxia  lineabiSj  Lag.     New  Mexico, 

Hymenoxys  odoeatAj  DC.     Great  desert  w^est  of  the   Colorado 
AmTEMisrA  FixiFOLiAj  ToTT.  in  ^nn,  lyc*  JV*  Foft,  2p*  211,   Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila;  abundant, 

A.  DRAcuKCULOiOESj  Pursk.  Table  lands  of  the  Del  Norte  asj 
Gila,  A  very  common  species  of  underwood,  often  called  sage  %J 
the  hunters* 

A*  CANA,  Pursh,     On  the  Raton  mountains*        *  ♦••^ 

Sene€io  longilobus.  Benth,  in  pi.  Hartwcg.  A  bushy  speciif 
about  three  feet  high,  growing  abundantly  in  the  region  hetwees 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila* 

Tetbadymia,  (sub-genus  Polydymia.)    Heads  about  16*flowereJf 

the  flowers  all  tabular  and  perfect.     Involucre  of  15  to  16  oblonf 

obtuse  cofiaceo-chartaceous  scales  which  are  slightly  concave  hif 

%iot  carinate<     Receptacle  naked.     Corolla  with  rather  slender  tub^ 

the  lobes  short,  ovatcj  erectj  furnished  with  long  villous  hairs  e^ 

tern^llj*     Anthers  included*    BT^t\^\i^%  of  the  style  tipped  withi 

Tetf  sboit  obtuse  pubeaeent  eoue*    KtV^^iia*  tJ^X^u^ANw^im-^Xi^^^lf 
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with  short  hairs.  Pappus  of  numeroasi  somewhat  rigid,  den- 
ote bristles.  A  suffrutescent  prostrate  much  branched  plant, 
icently  and  densely  tomentose;  the  leaves  broadly  oboyate, 
led,  narrowed' into  a  petiole.  Heads  on  short  peduncleS|  ter- 
ting  the  somewhat  corymbose  branches. 

(PoLTDTMiA)BAMosissiMAy  fi.  $p.     Hills  bofderiug  the  Gila. 

spreading,  with  very  numerous  matted  branches.  Leaves 
t  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  lamina  broader  than 
y  with  5-7  indistinct  rounded  teeth,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a 
ish  petiole.  Heads  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
5.  Involucral  scales  in  several  series,  the  exterior  ones 
:er  than  the  interior.  Hairs  of  the  achenium  smooth,  slightly 
at  the  summit.  Pappus  longer  than  the  achenium.  This  plant 
early  allied  to  Tetradymia,  but  differs  in  the  many-flowered 
S|  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre,  slightly  cleft  corolla- 
,  and  in  several  other  characters;  so  that  it  should  perhaps 
the  type  of  a  distinct  genus. 

ESiuM  UNDULATUM,  Sprtug.  The  locality  of  this  plant  Is  not 
rded,  but  it  was  probably  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
insas. 

'EPHAKOMERiA  PANicuLATA,  Jfutt.    AsceudiDg  the  Cordillcras  of 
fornia. 
DLttEDiuM  puLCHELLUM,  Jfutt.    Pawuee  Fork  of  the  Arkansas. 

ERICACEiE. 

ftCTosTAPHTLos  puNGENS,  KuTith.l    Valley  of  the  Gila  and  San 
:o.     Flowers  in  January. 
TOMENTosA,  Dougl.l     A  shrub  4  to  5  feet  high.     Cordilleras 

alifornia.     This  may  be  a  smooth  variety  of  Douglas's  plant. 

leaves   are    orbicular-ovate,  obtuse   or   truncate  at  the  base, 

ous  on  both  sides,  with  the  petiole  one-third  the  length  of  the 

la.     It  was  not  found  in  flower. 

PLANTAGINACE^. 

iNTAGo,  n,  sp,  1     Allied   to   P.    gnaphaloides^  J^Tutt.      Great 
;  west  of  the  Colorad  •,  near   the  Cordilleras  of  California.  '^ 
rhole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  loose  white  tomentum,  which  is 
deciduous  with  age.     The  leaves  ate  V\lle^tAvEL^^^\^^.^^  ^'^- 
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tire,  an  J  tiptr  to  &  losg  «irrow  b««€.    Tht  pe^ndti  mtSi 
inebcs  Iciagi  mud  bear  m  do»«  cyltailriiml  apikt|  whieii  litait 
aA  iiicb  in  Uagth.     Sepals  owaiet  laembrtiiaceoa^  msi?lcdTil^^ 
alroDg  Biil^rib^  vbick  U  Tilldys  exUrniily.     SegmMilj  of  ^i 
rolla  ovale.     Capiule  3  aecdcd* 

PEDALIACE^E. 

lfAmTT9L4  raoBosciOK^,  JUaii.?    Abu&daat  in  tkt  vmlltr  «l 
Sil  Jforlt.     We  kave  onlj  the  le4T«»,  aad  m  dravtag  of  tkeb 
It  ia  poiiibly  JU«  J/ZAir/a/iai  Binth,  ui  iol,  SmtpL, 

SCROPHULARIACEJE. 

Haveambla  ^STiaaeufAj  LtJt«f/.     On  tbe  San  FtaacU C0|  i  tj 
tary  of  the  Gila.     A  deader  trailing  plaot,  witb  beaatifal  pui 
flowen* 

Castiixeja  Li5fEAaiFOLiA|  Bmik.  Valley  of  Ibt  Qila,  lad  Xh 
^00  between  that  rirer  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila. 

PanTi^MOH  ToaREYi,  Bmik.  Regioo  between  the  Del  Norti 
the  Gila. 

Three  or  four  other  species  of  Penstemon  exist  in  the  collect 
bat  the  specimens  are  incomplete,  and  have  not  yetbee^  atudle 

VERBENACEiE. 

YxEBXVA  BipiinrATiFiDA,  J^Tutt.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

LippiA  CT»«iFOLiA,  Steud.  Verbena  cuneifolia,  rorr,  ia  Lo 
Rpcky  Monntain  plants.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkanaaa,  and  a 
the  tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

LABIATE. 

Salvia  cahduacea,  Benth.  Western  slope  of  the  Cordillers 
California. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  was  found  with  the  preceding, 
not  in  flower.  It  is  entirely  clothed  with  dense  soft  canescent 
bescence.  It  is  shrubby,  with  long  stout  branches  springing  i 
near  the  root.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire,  and 
inches  or  more  in  length. 

Sereral  other  undetermined  Labialse  were  found  in  the  rallc 
the  Del  Norte  and  on  tUe  GvU. 
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BORAaiNACEiE. 

IS  GLOMERATAy  JfutL  Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 
i  6RANDIFLORA,  91.  8p.  Hirsute  wlth  rough  oppressed  hairSi 
long-lanceolatey  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  leafy  cla8« 
yx  five-parted  to  the  base,  with  linear-lanceolate  segments. 
bite;  (the  expanded  limb  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
er,)  obscurely  5-lobed,  plaited;  tube  slender,  somewhat 

below  the  middle;  the  throat  naked.  Stamens  inserted 
le  base  of  the  corolla-tube;  the  filaments  short;  anthers 
ear.  Ovary  4-celled,  style  filiform,  persistent,  arising 
ummit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  tuft  of  stiff 
le  extremity.  Fruit  4-celled,  2-lobed,  finally  separating 
iscent  carpels;  embryo  curved,  terete,  surrounded  with 

albumen;  radicle  superior.  On  the  Del  Norte  below 
This  plant  is  clearly  a  congener  of  Euploca  convolvulacea 
.     It  is  nearly  related  to  Tournefortia. 

HYDROLEACEiE. 

TYON,  Btnth.  in  hot.  Sulph.y  p.  35.  CHm.  in  JHC,  prod, 
;.  A  well  characterized  Californian  genus,  containing 
ribed  species,  one  of  which,  the  Wigandia  Califomica^ 
Arn.y  was  found  in  rocky  places  near  the  mouth  of  San 
the  Gila,  and  on  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  The 
coriaceous,  varying  in  form  from  narrowly  linear  to  lan- 
id  from  being  perfectly  entire  to  strongly  dentate.  The 
face  (as  well  as  the  branches)  is  covered  with  a  copious 
arnish,  while  the  under-side  is  whitish  tomentose,  with 
Larked  reticulated  veins. 

POLEMONIACE^. 

tt.  sp.  This  likewise  occurs  in  Texas,  and  will  be  de- 
Dr.  Gray.  It  was  found  in  various  places  on  the  tribn- 
le  Canadian. 

jLciiELLA,  Dougl.     Ocat6  creek,  and  other  tributaries  of 
an. 

iFOLiA,  Benth.  Ipomoea  longifolia,  Torr.  in  Long's  Rocky 
)lants.     Valley  of  the  Del  Noite. 
SA  spiNOSA,    (Bron.'.ia  fpinosa)  Kunth.  no-o^  gtn»  ^  'P-      ^ 
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*,  528.)  Benth  in  Boi.  Sulph,  p.  16.     Ascending  the  Cordille 
of    California,     A    highly    ornamenlal    shrub,    shooting    up     loof 
H||[Laoth  simple  stemsj  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  25  feet,  with  f 
Kiftuicle  of  scarlet  flowers  near  the  summit.     It  differs  alightly  ffM' 
^Ukf  figure  asd  descriptioti  of  Kuath,  hut  seems  to  he  the  iame  plant, 
^Bhe  leaves  are  obovate-obloog,  glabrous  and  memhranaceoui,grof- 
ing  in  fascicles  in  the  axiU  of  the  spines.     The  apines  are  frotti 
half  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  length,  slender,  more  or  less  »preid- 
ing,  or  even  somewhat  recunred.     At  the  base  of  each  is  a  longltti^ 
B^inal  protuberance  which  extends  along  the  stem  until  it  retckef 
Blie  spine,  which  is  on  a  lint  with   tt  below.     The  panicle  is  usuallt 
^Bontracted  and  elongated,  but  sometimes  short,  and  almost  corp* 
^%ose.     The  flowers  are  an  short  pedicles  which  are  furnished  wiii 
deciduous  bracts.     Sepals   5,  nearly    orbicular,  concave,  stroRglf 
imbricated,  persistent,  about  one- fourth  the  length  of  the  corolil^ 
Corrola  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long;  the  lube  cylindtiul| 
and  often  curved;  limb  5-cleft,  with  ovate  rather  acute  segmeetl. 
Stamens  13   to  16  exserted,  hypogynous;    the  filaments  thickeil' 
and  somewhat  coherent  at  the  base;  anthers  linear-oblong,  mucro* 
nate.     Ovary  3-celled|  with  about  6  ascending  anatropous  ovitui 
in  each  cell;   style  3  parted  below  the  middle*     Capsule  obloifi 
acute,  obtuse,  triangular,  coriaceous  and  glabrous,  3*Talved,  loei- 
licidal,  straight^  or  little  curved|  l-celled  by  the  separation  of  lii 
valves  from  the  triangular  axis.     Seeds  3  to  6,  white,  ovate,  pti' 
tate,  much  compressed,  with  a  broad  winged  margin,  which  iiu 
expansion  of  the  testa,  and  which  finally  is  resolved  into  Dumei«if 
fine  hairs*  These  are  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  Tl^ 
are  spiral  vessels  consisting  of  an   extremely  delicate  sheath,  &^ 
taioing   the  loosely  coiled   thread  which   frequently  ramifies  ^^ 
anastomosing  branches.     The  whole  testa  is  formed  of  these  !»• 
gular  vessels.     Embryo  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed;  cotyledonifr' 
liaceous;  radicle  pointing  downward.     There  can  be  little  donhtf 
the  propriety  of  uniting  Bronnia  and  Fouquiera,     Each  genus  ^ 
founded  on  a  single  species,  and  both  plants  seem  to  be  very  It^^ji^ 
known  to  European  botanists.     Of  the  forme?  the  flowers  are 
perfectly  described,  and  of  the  latter  the  fruit  is  unknown 
plant  partakes  of  the  charaelets  o^  \iolV  ^'tTi^i^.    In  the  ovary 
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!,  but  in  frm  the  valyes  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis, 
liich  the  seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fou- 
a,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is 
near  PolemoniaceSi  and  particularly  to  Cantua.  It  differs^ 
iver,  in  its  distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those 
mvolTuIus,)  more  numerous  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and 
sparing  albumen ,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  very  un- 
Frankeniaceffi|  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Eunth 
id  it  among  genera  allied  to  Portulacacese. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

mcEA  LEPTOPHTLLAy  Torr.  in  Frim.  1st  report^  p.  94.  Upper 
of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
iften  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
I  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

HYOLYULUS    NUTTALLII.       C.    HASTATUS,  Jfutt.  %n   tvans,   Jlmif, 

see.  (n.   ser.)  6  ji.  194;  not  of  Thunb.     Valley   of  the  Del 
e. 
le  or  two  other  Conyolyulacese  were  in  the  collection,  but  I 

not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACEiE. 

rcTXEiuM  LOBATUM.     Between  Fort  Learenworth  and  the  head 

e  Arkansas. 

kTUBA  Metbl,  Willdl    Valley  of  the  Gila.    It  grows  from  four 

re  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.     Perhaps  introduced. 

LAHUM  TRiFLORUM,  J^utt,     Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 

ributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

other  species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Norte  below 

.  F6.     The  whole  plant  is   clothed   with   a  dense  yellowish 

pubescence.      The  stems   are    rough,  with  minute  slender 
les.      Leaves    linear-oblong,    entire,    rather    obtuse,   prickly 

the  midrib.     Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit 

branches,  white  "i  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACE^. 

TOMA  RussELiANUM,  Don.     Ncai  Ibie  WuV  ol  >i^^%'Wl'^^^^^- 
w J  plant. 
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ERTTHRiCA  Beyrichii,  Tott.  and  Gr.  E.  tricantha  fi  Griseb.    Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila. 

OLEACE^. 

Fraxinus  telutina,  n.  sp.  Branches,  petioles,  and  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  clothed  with  a  dense  soft  pubescence.  Leaflets  3  to 
6,  rhombic- ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  coarsely  serrate  or  toothed, 
sparingly  pubescent  above.  Fruit  narrowly  oblanceolate,  nearly 
entire  at  the  apex,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  A  small 
tree,  usually  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  Grows  in  the  region  between 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila;  also  on  the  Mimbres,  a 
tributary  of  the  latter  river. 

NYCTAGINACE.E. 

Abronia  mellifera,  Hook.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

A.  {Tripterocalyx)  micrantiium,  Torr.  in  Frdm.  1st  report^  p,  96. 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

This  differs  in  some  respects  from  Fremont's  plant.  The  pedun- 
cles are  elongated,  and  the  fruit  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 
very  broad  wings.  The  structure  of  the  seed  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  that  plant,  the  inner  cotyledon  cf  the  conduplicate  embryo 
being  abortive.  It  is  wanting  also  in  A.  mellifera.  In  several 
species  of  this  genus,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  the  filaments  adhere 
throughout  nearly  their  w^hole  length  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth. 
The  lobes  of  the  perianth  are  dilated,  ami  deeply  emarginate,  but 
appear  ovate  in  the  bud,  from  the  lobules  being  conduplicate. 

CHENOPODIACE-E. 

Sarcobatus  vERMicuLAii  s.   S,  Maximilioni.  JVees  in  Prince  Mai- 

im.  Trav.f  Engl,  ed.^p.  51S.   Frcmordia  vcrmicularis^  Torr.  in  Frcm. 

1st  report^  p.  96;  and  2dr€portj  p,  317.     Batis  vermicular  is  ^  Hook. 

Jl.  Bor.  Am.  2yp.  IGS.     Abundant   on  the   Del  Norte,  and    upper 

part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

This  is  the  pulpy  thorn  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive range  in  tlie  deseit  regiuus  on  both  sides  of  ibe  mountains. 
Since  jjiy  notices  of  this  nlnrit  neie  publisiiLil  in  Fiemoni's  reports. 
I  have  ascertained  that  Nees'  desfription  of  his  l;('1ius  Saveobatu? 
dates  n.  if i tic  anterior  to  uuue^so  VVwvV \\\^  \Vi\\\\<^  wwvsl  be  adopted. 
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ovK  AB6£ziTEA|  Moq.   AtHpltx  atgmUay  Jfutt.   Abundant  in 
saline  places  on  the  Del  Norte. 
>oLTCARPAy  n.  $f.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

LOTiA  LAVATA,  Moq.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  A  shrubby  Sa- 
ia,  an  Atriplex,  and  a  species  of  Sueda,  were  found  in  saline 
Jong  the  Gila. 

AMARANTHACE^E. 

iKAWTHUs  HYBRIDU8,  Vat  A  Glabfous^  stem  and  leaves  nearly 
hy  flowers  (purplish)  crowded  in  a  dense  compound  terminal 
;  bracts  somewhat  awned,  shorter  than  the  flowers;   utricle 
ig  transYersely.     On  the  Del  Norte,  below  Santa  F6. 
'ERNANTHSRA?  (Endotheca)  LANUGINOSA. — Achyrauthei  Ian- 
la,  J^utt.  in  Jim.  Phil.  Trans.,  (JV*.  Ser.j)  6,  p.  166.  Abundant 
t  sand  hills  above  Socoro,  along  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  It  spreads 
s  ground,  forming  patches,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.     The 
m  call  it  paga-paga.     Nuttall  referred  this  plant  to  Achy- 
iB^  but  it  is  clearly  not  of  that  genus.     For  the  present,  it  is 
folly  placed  in  Alternanthera,  but  may  hereafter  be  separated 
iatinct  genus.     The  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  sessile  clus- 
tnd  when  the  fruit  is  matured,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 
les  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  be  en- 
concealed.     The  filaments  are  united  into  a  cup  at  the  base, 
lye  minute,  entire,  intermediate  teeth.     The  anthers  are  two- 
before  dehiscing,  but  afterwards  one-celled,  ovary,  with  a 
ovule;  style  almost  wanting;  stigma  globose.     This  plant 
It  discovered  by  Nuttall,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian; 
I  Fremont  collected  it  on  the  upper  Arkansas  in  his  last  ex- 
i;  it  has  also  been  found  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
and  Dr.  Gregg  in  New  Mexico. 

POLYGONACEiE. 

ONUM  TBicHOPEs,  n.  sp.  Stem  scape-like,  verticillately  and 
ely  mnch  branched,  glabrous;  peduncles  capillary;  invo- 
nute,  few-flowered,  glabrous,  4-toothed;  the  teeth  nearly 
)tuse,  erect;  sepals  ovate,  acute,  nearly  equal,  very  hairy, 
jlope  of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  Oxxi  ^^^.^wsivwa.  ^V 
itrkable  species  are  imperfect,  t\ie  \e?i\e^  >aeviv?^  ^'wvNAXi^* 
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ley  probably  grow  in  a  radical  c  I  niter.  The  flowenog  siems  nn 
a  foot  or  more  high,  with  the  primary  and  secondary  braircbes  rer- 
ticillate^  tie  bmnchlets  are  bi-trichotomous,  and  the  ultimsite  diri- 
sions  or  peduncles  somewhat  leeund,  Inyolucre  scireely  htlf  i 
line  in  length,  6 — 6  flowered,  and  only  4-tootbed,  The  flowers  are 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  involucres,  sepals,  concaTe,  erect^— 
spreading.     Stamens  scarcely  exierted. 

£«  TOMEKTosi^M,  Mickx.  Abundant  in  the  region  between  the  ra!^ 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila;  the  most  wtsteii 
Station  hitherto  found  of  this  species,  which  is  almott  tlie  ODlf 
£riDgonum  known  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

£,  Abertianum,  It,  i^p.  Annual?  Canescentlj  tomentose^  stee 
dichoiomous  above;  leaves  oblong-Ianeeolate,  attenuated  to  a  pt* 
liole  at  the  base;  involucres  solitary,  somewhat  racemose  on  the 
branches,  pedunculate,  many  flowered,  campanulate,  deeply  5 — 8* 
parted^  exterior  sepals  nearly  orbicular,  deeply  cordate  at  the  bist? 
inner  sepals  narrow,  carinate  below,  contracted  above,  somewbil 
dilated  and  e  mar  gin  ate  at  the  summitj  stamens  much  shorter  that 
the  sepals.  Very  common  in  the  region  between  the  Del  Norte  ajii 
the  Gila.  Also  found  by  Lieut.  Abert  on  the  upper  waters  of  tk 
Arkansas,  Just  as  I  waa  sending  these  notes  to  the  press,  f  re^ 
ceived  a  visit  from  Mr*  Nnttall,  who  informed  me  tbat  a  speciti 
allied  to  this  was  found  by  Mr,  Gambel,  in  his  late  journey  to  Cil' 
ifornia.  He  thinks  its  characters  differ  so  much  from  all  the  Efi- 
ogono  hitherto  described,  that  he  has  constituted  of  it  a  new  genu 
nnder  the  name  of  Eucycla.  A  full  account  of  Mr.  Gambel'i 
plants,  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  will  soon  be  published  in  the  journal  of  tie 
academy  of  Philadelphia.  Our  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  witl 
loosely  paniculate  branches.  The  heads  and  flowers  are  nearly  U 
large  as  those  of  £.  tommtosum.  The  sepals  are  yellowish,  tinged 
witb  rose,  the  three  inner  ones  differ  widely  from  the  others;  thtj 
are  carinate  and  glandular  on  the  back  below  the  middle,  ail 
closely  embrace  the  pistil,  the  angles  of  which  correspond  with  tk 
keels  of  the  sepals. 

Imperfect  specimens  of  several  other  Eriogona  occur  in  the  cd^ 
lection. 
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SAURURACE^. 

rKMOPSis  CAhiT9UVicAj  Jfutt.  Hook.  in  hot.  Beechifi^s  Voy.yp. 
t.  92.    VUky  of  the  Gila. 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

L£M0CAKPU8  8ETI6ERUS,  Bifith.  in  Bot.  of  Sulph.^  p.  53,  /.  26. 
D8  of  San  Diego,  California. 

EiTDKCAirDRA  Tezknsis,  Klotzsck.   H.  fnultiflotaj  Torr.  inFrtm^ 
tport.     Croton  muricatumy  Jfutt.     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
QOther   species    ef   this  genus,  allied    to    H.  procumhensy  was 
d  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  but  the  materials  are  scarcely 
nent  for  determining  it  satisfactorily. 

ULiNGiA  8PINUL0SA,  n.  sp.  Suffruticosel  leaves  rhombic-oyatey 
1^  narrowed  at  the  base,  prominently  S-neryed,  mucronately 
li&ate,  dentate- spinulose  on  the  margin;  spikes  axillary  and 
inal;  sterile  flowers  sessile;  bracts  acuminate,  with  a  stipitate 
d  oh'  each  side  at  the  base.  Abundant  in  the  desert  west  of 
Colorado.  Stem  (apparently)  about  a  span  high,  with  spread- 
branches.  Leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  sessile,  neatly 
^ed  with  spreading  spinulous  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  sides. 
at  numerous;  with  solitary  fertile  flowers  at  the  base.  Sterile 
tn  about  as  long  as  the  scale.  Perianth  hemispherical,  irreg- 
j  lobed  and  undulated.  Stamens  2.  Fertile  flowers  imperfect' 
r  specimens.     Fruit  glabrous. 

FHOBBiA  HEEiriABoiDES,  Jfutt.  Bsnks  of  the  Gila.  A  pubes- 
variety  of  this  species  was  found  in  the  desert  west  of  the 
ado. 

CUPULIFER^. 

SBcus  Emobti,  n.  sp.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong,  on  very 
petioles,  remotely  and  repandly  tpothed,  the  serratures  mu- 
e,  smooth  on  both  sides;  fruit  pedunculate,  solitary  and  in 
gland  ovoid-oblong,  mucronate;  cup  hemispherical,  the  scales 
sed.  Common  in  the  elevated  country  between  the  Del 
and  the  Gila.  This  small-leaved  oak  resembles  Q.  agrifolia 
undulata,  (Torr.  in  Ann.  lye.  Jf.  York  2,  p.  248,  t.  4,)  but 
e  distinct  from  both. 
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SALICACE^. 

Salix.  Seyeral  narrow-leaved  willows  were  found  along  tlie 
Oila,  and  in  the  region  west  of  the  Colorado;  but  being  without 
fructification  they  cannot  be  determined.  One  of  them  is  used  as 
food  for  cattle  when  there  is  no  grass. 

PLATANACEiE. 

Platanus  MExicANUfly  JIfortcandp/.  nouv,  ou  rarts  i^Amer.  t.  28. 
P.  CalifomicuSj  Benth.  hot.  Sulfh.y  p.  54.  P.  racemosusy  JVtfi^? 
Valley  of  the  Gila. 

CONIFER.E. 

Ephedra  occidentalism  Willd.1  From  the  region  between  the  Del 
Norte  and  the  Gila,  and  the  hills  bordering  the  latter  river  to  the 
desert  west  of  the  Colorado.  A  shrub  3-4  feet  high,  with  numer- 
ous slender  branches;  its  tippearance  being  that  of  Scotch  broom, 
(Spartium  scoparium.)  The  sheaths  are  very  long,  3-parted,  with 
subulate-acuminate  segments.  This  can  hardly  be  the  E.  America- 
na  of  Quito,  which  is  described  as  having  2-pa''ted  sheaths.  The 
specimens  are  without  either  flowers  or  fruit.  If  the  species  shouli 
prove  to  be  new,  it  may  be  called  E.  trifurcus.  There  seems  to  be 
still  another  species  growiiig  on  the  table  lands  of  New  Mexico, 
differing  from  the  preceding  In  its  very  short  sheaths. 

JuNiPKRUs.  Two  undetermined  species  were  found  in  crossing 
the  country  from  the  Del  Norte  to  the  Gila.  Both  of  them  have 
the  general  character  of  J.  Virginiana,  One  is  a  large  tree,  with 
acerose  leaves,  and  a  bark  like  thp.t  of  a  Pinus;  the  other  ha:i  shori 
closely  appressed  leaves,  and  berries  larger  than  a  buck  shot. 

AMARYLLIDACE/E. 

Agave  AMERirAXA,  Linn.  Found  in  descending  the  western  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  Tliis  is  tlie  viaguvyoi  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  slioots  up  a  flowering  stalk  JO  or  15  feet  high.  The  juice 
of  tho  plant  affords  an  intoxicatino  drink  called  pulque. 

Another  species  of  Ajrave,  or  a  vpry  remarkable  variity  of  th« 
precfdinj;  was  found  in  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Del  Norte.  L 
di/Fers  from  A.  Americaria  \u  \\s  m\\«:\v  v\\ci\\^t  -^^A  bcoadtr  leaves, 
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LILIACE^. 

i.  The  leaves  onlyi  of  what  appear  to  be  four  species  of 
aS|  occur  in  the  collection,  but  we  cannot  identify  them  for 
the  inflorescence. 

ORCHIDACEiE. 

NTHES  CERNUA,  Rtch.  Low  grouuds  in  the  yalley  of  the  Del 

CYPERACEiE. 

!HARis  QUADRAN6ULATA,  R.  Browfi.     Valley  of  the  Gila, 
lus  MicHAuxiAKus,  Schultcs.     Valley  of  the  Gila. 

GRAMINEiE. 

LIS  ALBA,  Prtsl.  Spikes  umbellate-fasciculate,  numerous, 
the  peduncle  enclosed  in  a  broad  compressed  sheath; 
s  2-fIowered;  upper  glume  nearly  as  long  as  the  flowers, 
dy  with  a  short  awn  between  the  teeth;  lower  palea  of  the 
lower  obscurely  3-nerved,  gibbous  in  the  middle,  the  mar- 
te  with  long  hairs  towards  the  summit;  awn  three  times  as 
the  palea;  neuter  flower  broad  and  truncate,  inclosing  a 
stiform  rudiment;  the  awn  twice  as  long  as  the  palea.  Bed 
lila.  Very  near  C  barbata^  which  differs  in  the  entire 
entire  mucronate,  (not  awned,)  in  the  entire  straight  lower 
the  perfect  flower,  and  in  the  third  or  aristiform  flower 
ach  exserted. 

ILOUA  RACEMOSA,  LagcscG,?  Culm  erect,  simple;  spikes  nu- 
[20—40,)  reflexed,  3  flowers;  lower  glume  linear  subulate; 
le  linear-lanceolate,  scabrous,  entire,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
i;  lower  palea  of  the  perfect  flower  unequally  tricuspidate, 
it;  abortive  flowerjeduced  to  a  slender  awn  which  is  nearly 
as  the  perfect  flower,  furnished  at  the  base  with  2  short 
nspicuous  bristles.  Valley  of  the  Gila,  rare.  This  plant 
retty  well  with  Kunth's  description  of  B.  {Eutrianaj)  race- 
cept  in  the  pubescent  lower  palea,  and  the  minute  bristles 
ise  of  the  neuter  flower.  Whether  it  be  the  plant  of  La- 
not  is  very  diflScult  to  determine  tiom  Vi\ii\it\^l  Oti^x'^^V^^* 


It  certainly  is^ery  different  from  B.rueemosa  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  has  a  large  Sawned  neuter  flower,  and  if  distinct  from  tilJ 
ga^ca's^  muit   receive   another  name*      That   of  B.    curtiprndutM 
JTOuld  be  appropriate.  ■ 

f    Chondrosium  criopodum,  n.  sp^     Culm  simple,  pubescent  below| 
spikes  4 — 6,  racemosei  appreiaed,  on  short  woolly  peduncles;  spike* 
leta  2-flowefed;  flowers  distichous;  glumes  very  unequal,  glahrcoij 
linear-lanceolate,   mucronate,  entire;  lower  palea  of   the    perfect 
Jower  gbbrous,  bifid  at  the  apex,  with  a  short  bristle  between  lit 
■ietb;  neuter  flower  pedicellate,  with  3  slender  awns.     This  igoot 
jpf  the   species  of   ^^Grama^^'ao  useful   as  a  fodder-grass   m  Nif 
Hexico.     It  is  abandant  along  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  the  region  U* 
tween  that  iiTer  and  waters  of  the  Gila,     The   culm  is  alendcr, 
m  foot  or  more  in  height.     Lea¥es  are  very  narrow,  2 — 3    incbes 
long,  With  glabrous  sheaths^  sheath  almost  wanting*     Spikes  ab&al 

k    three  fourths  of  an   inch  lone.  '  •         . 

€HoxDRostuM  FCENEUH,  n.  sp'  LeaTcs  glaorousj  spikes  2 — 3,  op- 
long,  falcate,  spreading;  rachis  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  spikfs^ 
upper  glume  nearly  as  long  at  the  perfect  flower,  with  two  rowiof 
piliferous  glands  on  the  back;  lower  palea  deeply  3-rleft,  the  Eif- 
ments  lanceolate  and  mucronate,  hairy  on  the  margin;  neuter  flowtr 
of  two  truncate  emarginate  yalves,  with  a  2'Talved  rudiment  oft 
third  flower,  and  3  short  stout  awns.  Uplands  bordering  the  vftHij 
of  the  Del  Norte.  This  is  another  of  the  grasses  called  Gramni^ 
New  Mexico,  and  is  the  best  kind,  being  almost  as  good  foddef  li 
oats.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  ^Miheropogen  (ChondrQsium^)  oligQUi' 
chyum  of  Nuttall.  ,     , 

Chondrosium  poltstachyum,  Benik,  hot.  Sulph.  p.  56.  Uplaadt 
bordering  tht;  Gila,  The  smallest  kind  of  ^^Grama'^^  found  on  tl* 
journey.  It  is  about  6  inches  high,  very  slender.  The  spikes  uf 
narrowly  linear,  and  almost  half  an  inch  long,  erect,  on  sM 
brownish  peduncles-  The  other  eharacfers  agree  minutely  wA 
Mr.  Bentham's  admirable  detailed  description  in  the  work  quoit^ 
aboYe. 

Lkptochi.oa  FiLiroBMis,  Rcem  &nd  Schults*  Valley  of  the  Gil^ 
Scarcely  distinct  from  L.  mucranata  of  the  United  States. 

SeslekiaI  DACTYLoiD^s,  JVutt.  U^pet  part  of  the  Arkansas,  W  ^ 
is  the  celebrated  "BuJTato  Grass ^^^  v^  tiW^^  '^^^^ms^  \N.  ^^^^Ivtitii 
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.e    chief   fodder  of   the  wild   biMo,  during   the   seMon    that 

ifoarish^B.     I  Jba^c  retained  this  plant,  for  the  present,  where  it 

as  placed  by  w.  Nuttall,  who  noticed  its  anomalous  characters. 

.differs  from  Sesleria,  and  indeed  from  the  Tribe  Festucacea^  in 

shabit|  which  is  that  of  Chondrosium.    The  stem  throws  off  suck- 

s  which  root  at  the  joints,  from  whence  leaves  and  culms  of  a  few 

ehes  in  height  are  thrown  up.     The  spikes  are  two  or  three  in 

imber,  on  short  spreading   peduncles.     They  are   oblong||.  about 

ill  an  inch  in  length,  and   obtuse;  bearing  from  6  to  8  spikelets, 

bich  are  unilateral,  and  form  a   double  row  on   the  rachis.     The 

ikelets  are  usually  2flowered,  but  I  have  occasionally  found  tbem 

th  3  flowers,  and  even  the   rudiment  of  a  fourth.     The   glumes 

e  very  unequal   oblong-ovate,  coriaceo-membranaceous,  carinate 

d  one-nerved,  the  upper  one  slightly  mucronate.     Palea  oblong- 

iceolate  and   somewha.t  keeled,  membranaceous,   nearly   equal, 

t  longer  than  the  glumes,  entire,  glabrous  except  on  the  keel; 

I  lower  3  nerved,  the  upper  bi- carinate.      Anthers  large,  linear, 

Tous.    In  all  the  specimens  of  this  collection,  as  well  as  in  those 

my  herbarium  from  numerous  other  localities,  there  are  no  fertile 

irers,  and  only  in  few  instances  rudimentary  styles,  so  that  the 

nt  seems  to  be  dicecios  polygamus  by  abortion. 

kBUNDo  Phragmites,  Lifin.   Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along 

Gila. 

LNDROPOGON  ARGENTEUS,  DC.y  Kufith.  tuum.  1,  ji.  500.  Valley  of 
Gila.  A  handsome  species,  with  the  spikes  in  a  terminal  pani-* 
which  has  a  white  appearance  from  the  abundant  silky  hairs  of 
flowers. 

..  MACROURUS,  Michx.  With  the  preceeding. 
esides  these  grasses,  there  were  a  few  others,  mostly  collected 
he  valley  of  the  Gila,  but  which  I  have  not  determined,  as  the 
Mmens  were  not  so  complete  as  could  be  desired.  Among  them 
a  Glyceritty  two  Jlgrostides^  five  species  of  Panicum  and  a 
{Eragrostis,)  with  large  elongated  spikelets.  In  some  parts  of 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  Sorghum  vulgare  is  cultivated,  and 
found  partly  naturalized. 

EQUISETACEiE. 

QUI8E7UM  HVEMALE,  ZtTWl.      Lowet  pW\.  ol  >i\v^  COl^X'^^^* 


^AlabacDBi  Florida,  Texa^j  and  rarious  parts  of  Califor&ia. 

LircopoDtUM.  A  small  species  allied  to  X.  ruptsirij  was  f^j 
ta  descending  iht  Gila.  It  differs  in  ita  incurved  leaves  whichW 
EtuCf^ate,  but  without  a  bristle  at  tht  tip.  No  iVuctifi cation  a^ 
lin  in  the  specimen. 
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Ebtthb£A  BetrichiI|  Tort,  and  Gr.  E.  tricantha  j8  Griseb.  Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila. 

oleace;e. 

Fraxinus  yelutina,  n.  sp.  Branches,  petioles,  and  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  clothed  with  a  dense  soft  pubescence.  Leaflets  3  to 
6,  rhombic-ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  coarsely  serrate  or  toothed, 
sparingly  pubescent  above.  Fruit  narrowly  oblanceolate,  nearly 
entire  at  the  apex,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  A  small 
tree,  usually  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  Grows  in  the  region  betw^een 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila;  also  on  the  Mimbres,  a 
tributary  of  the  latter  river. 

NYCTAGINACE.i:. 

Abronia  mellifeba,  Hook,     Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

A.  {Tripterocalyx)  micbanthum,  Torr,  w  Frem.  1st  report^  p.  96. 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

This  differs  in  some  respects  from  Fremont's  plant.  The  pedun- 
cles are  elongated,  and  the  fruit  is  more  than  an  inch  lung,  with 
very  broad  wings.  The  structure  of  the  seed  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  that  plant,  the  inner  cotyledon  cf  the  conduplicate  embryo 
being  abortive.  It  is  wanting  also  in  A.  mellifera.  In  several 
species  of  this  genus^  if  not  in  all  of  ^hem,  the  filaments  adhere 
throughout  nearly  their  whole  length  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth. 
The  lobes  of  the  perianth  are  dilated,  ami  deeply  emarginate,  but 
appear  ovate  in  the  bud,  from  the  lobules  being  conduplicate. 

CHENOPODIACE.E. 

Sarcobatus  vERMiciLAii  s.  S,  MaximUionl,  Xeesiti  Prince  Max- 
im. Trav.y  Engl,  ed.^p.  518.  Frvraoniia  vcrmicularis^  Torr.  in  Frcm. 
1st  reportj  p.  96;  ajid  2d  report  j  p.  317.  Baiis  vermicular  is  ^  Hook, 
fi,  Bor.  Am.  2,  p.  IGS.  Abundant  on  the  Del  Norte,  and  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

This  is  the  pulpy  thorn  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive range  in  the  dcsi?it  re^iuus  on  b»)th  sides  of  ibe  mountains. 
Since  my  notiees  of  this  nlant  ''v*.*:^  publislitil  in  Fienioiit's  reports, 
I  have  ascertained  that  Nees'  desiTiption  of  Lis  ^enus  Sareob.\tu> 
dates  ,1  little  anterior  to  mine,  so  \.\va\.  \u^  tv\v\\\^.  \wvvst  bo  adopted. 
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EXPLANATION?  OF  THE  PLATES. 


LATB  1 — DalMfarmoia.^K  branch  of  the  nataral  tiie,  with  a  separate  flower  magnifled* 

LATS  ft^Fallugia  paradoxa. — Natural  sisei  with  a  separate  carpel  magnified. 

LATX  8— Xarre«  JVfzicana.— A  braooh  of  the  natoral  size.  Figare  1.  Separate  flower. 
Figure  2.  External  Tiew  of  a  stamen,  with  a  scale  at  its  base.  .  Figure  3.  The  same, 
seen  from  the  opposite  side.  Figare  4.  Ovary  and  style.  The  last  three  figures  mag- 
nified. ^ 

^Tx  4— Ztnnia  grandt/tora.~The  entire  plant,  except  the  root.    Figure  1.  A  head  of 
flowers.    Figare  2.    A  ray  flower,  natural  size.    Figare  3.  A  disk  flower.    Figure  4. 
Stamen.    Figure  fi.  Portion  of  the  style,  with  iu  branches.    The  last  three  flgures  mora 
or  less  magnified. 
ATX  b-^BiiiUia  togsfina.— A  branch  of  the  natural  siie.    Figare  1.  Aohenium  and  pap* 
pus  of  a  ray  fiower  magnified.    Figure  2.  A  ray  flower  less  magnified.    Figure  3.  A 
disk  flower.    Figare  4.  Part  of  the  style,  with  its  branches.    The  last  two  figures  con* 
sideraUy  magnified. 
iTx  6— Bat/cya  Mit/hradiata.— The  whole  plant,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem. 
Figare  1.  A  ray  fiower.    Figure  2.  A  disk  flower.    Figure  8.  Two  of  the  stamens. 
Figure  4.  Style  and  its  branches.    All  magnified. 
iTX  7—JlretoMtaphffloi  pvHgm$, 

iTX  S-^FouqvUra  jpinomi.^Sumroit  of  the  stem  and  panicle  of  flowers.  Figure  1.  A 
capsule,  with  the  valves  separated,  showing  the  plaoentiferous  axis.  Figure  2.  A  seed* 
(Both  of  natural  size.)  Figure  3.  Tranvcrse  section  of  a  seed.  Figure  4.  Embiyow 
(The  last  two  magnified.)  Figures  6  and  6.  Spiral  vesseb  composing  the  testa  of  the 
Mcd,  greatly  magnified. 

Tx  9 — Quercus  £viory{.— Figures  1  and  2.  Acorns  of  the  same.  All  the  figures  of 
natural  size. 

TX  10 — Sttleria  daetyloidu.— -The  entire  plant  of  the  natural  size.  Figare  1.  A  tpike- 
let.  Figure  2.  Glumes.  Figure  3.  Staminate  flower.  Figure  4.  The  same,  nitfa  the 
palesB  removed.    All  the  figures  magnified. 

TX  11 — Iponuta  Uptajthylla. — A  branch  of  the  natural  size.  Figure  1.  Pistil.  Figare 
2.  Capsule.    Figure  3.  Seed.    All  the  figures  of  natural  size. 

TX  ^2r^ChondroiumJaAcum.--Two  plants  of  the  natural  size.  Figare  1.  A  spikelet 
magnified.  Figure  2.  The  ssme,  with  the  glumes  removed,  somewhat  more  highly 
magnified.    Figure  3.  Upper  palea  of  the  perfect  flower. 
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EXPIANATIOJI  OF  THE  PLATES. 


LATX  l^-Daiw/omMia. — A  branch  of  the  natural  nab,  with  a  leparate  flower  magnified. 

CATS  Z^Fallvgia  jwraioxa.— Natural  aiie,  with  a  separate  oarpel  magnified. 

LATx  ^—Lamm  Jftxicana.— A  branch  of  the  natural  size.    Figare  1.  Separate  flower. 

Figure  2.  External  Tiew  of  a  stamen,  with  a  scale  at  its  base.  .  Figare  3.  The  same, 

seen  from  the  opposite  side.    Figare  4.  Ovary  and  style.    The  last  three  figures  mag* 

Bified.  ^ 

JlTx  4— Ztnnta  grandi/tora.— The  entire  plant,  except  the  root.    Figare  1.  A  head  of 

flowers.    Figure  2.    A  ray  flower,  natural  size.    Figure  3.  A  disk  flower.    Figure  4. 

Stamen.    Figure  5.  Portion  of  the  style,  with  its  branches.    The  last  three  flgures  mora 

or  less  magnified. 
ATX  b-^Ridtllia  fogsHna.— A  branch  of  the  natural  size.    Figare  1.  Aohenium  and  pap> 

pus  of  a  ray  fiower  magnified.    Figure  2.  A  ray  flower  less  magnified.    Figure  3.  A 

disk  flower.    Figure  4.  Part  of  the  style,  with  its  branches.    The  last  two  figures  con* 

sideraUy  magnified. 
iTX  6 — Baileifm  eiif/<fradiato.— The  whole  plant,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem. 

Figure  1.  A  ray  fiower.    Figure  2.  A  disk  fiower.    Figure  3.  Two  of  the  stamens. 

Figare  4.  Style  and  its  branches.    All  magnified. 
iTX  l^jiretoitaphiflot  jmngtM. 
iTx  ^'^Fouquura  tpinoM.—- Summit  of  the  stem  and  panicle  of  flowers.    Fij^ure  1.  A 

capsulf ,  with  the  Talves  separated,  sbowiog  the  plaeentiferous  axis.    Figure  2.    A  seed. 

(Both  of  natural  size.)    Figaro  3.  Tranvcrse  section  of  a  seed.    Figure  4.  Embryow 

(The  last  two  magnified.)    Figures  5  and  6.  Spiral  Tcsseb  composing  the  testa  of  tha 

seed,  greatly  magnified. 

Tx  9 — Querctu  £moryt.— Figures  1  and  2.    Acorns  of  the  same.    All  the  figures  of 

xatural  size. 

TX  lO^Sitleria  daeiyloidii.-^The  entire  plant  of  the  natural  size.    Figare  1.  A  spike- 

let.    Figure  2.  Glumes.    Figare  3.  Staminate  flower.    Figare  4.  The  same,  ivltb  the 

palesB  remoTcd.    All  the  figures  magnified. 

TX  11 — fyomcea  liptojthylla. — A  branch  of  the  natural  size.    Figure  1.  Pistil.    Figare 

2.  Capsule.    Figure  3.  Seed.    All  the  figures  of  natural  size. 

rx  12~CAoAdro«tttfli /encum.— Two  plants  of  the  natural  size.    Figare  1.    A  spikalet 

magnified.     Figaro  2.  The  same,  with  the  glumes  remoTcd,  somewhat  more  highly 

magnified.    Figare  3.  Upper  palea  of  the  perfect  flower. 
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7Iffm;  ^nl  Uua  may  tie  an  oTcrfligbt  In  the  &rrijiu    T1(i«  b«l»it  of  tba  filial  i^fi 
belief  ili»t  (I  is  tin  opunuft  of  iW  9©t'UoD  cijHndr&ttm. 

J»iiiis  or  Urtnvbcj  Mcendipg^  oj^mdrknlf  tuiKimuUti^d,  4 — €  in4?b«ft  loogj  I'^Ji 
diAEavter;  tuUerdfts  wij  pmrnin^ot,  wnib  uboulS  lang  (1^ — 1]  inch««,)  tSi'Aigbt  ffdi 
dbotalOi  iimbiliealc,  fto&rleCj  ic^wardi  ibn  lop  of  th«3  br«Qtbe»i  »boa;«9  Liiie»  liiiig.  %si 
duim«t€r. 

It  Is  n  diitbet  sp&eleft/wbieh  I  am  grtti&^d  to  d^te&ts  to  tbc  skilful  asiak  imhmhM» 
ill  tb^fie  tguweij  Mr.  J.  M,  St&nljr^  I  tbdrc^foro  pfopf^iA  hi  it  lb«  o&tne  O^Mia  ^tailft 

BO.  O^unlta.    Nov^mbdr  Z,  JJl6j  4  feel  bigb. 
Item  ^reci}  with  v^rticUute  b^mariiat,  or  iom^wbtt  peoJdotit  br&nebet;  bmof'httrrl 
^rical^  $trofigIj  iiibcreulutcd,  aboai  S  li(t«s  in  diamettr,  vtib  lihort  spines  on   the  iJibefck; 
trmt  jialejdioWf  dovalo,  ttiberculaie^  Ut£ibi]ir.f«li%  1  to  1|  rnehea    l^og,  € — 8  lines  in  J* 
metis  r< 

Thii  h  probably  tb&  Opttnha  arh^rtHtT*B,  Engetm.  in  WuHi^§  report,  ibougb  tb»  tpis 
ftro  repre$«nt<?d  as  boing  liborter  tb^n  in  my  i»p9cim0Q&  of  O.  ari^drifcciif  imm  timw  M@9p 
asd  CUibuqbQ». 

JK  Opmiia,    November  2j  18*6, 

Sofuewbat  refi^mbling  the  last^  but  fofming  "  low,  U}d«  Afireftding  basht«/^  Ji>kfii«  a* 
aleader.  only  alionl  4  or  5  Hne^  in  dt&meter,  ftilornatin^  (not  opposite  nor  f«r1wi1lsle|>  fom' 
isg  with  the  atom  an  fteutc  nnj^le^  fub-erpct^  tubercles  iDore  ptomme^nt,  art<^)w  wliitJiltf 
Ibcir  low^r  cdg^i  witb  3  da&ky  de^exed  splDoaj  irmi  oUvo^tCj  tuberciiUte^  |)il«  jeLb^^  1  iiA ' 
long,  4  Hncs  In  diameier. 

1  believe  this  to  be  an  undeacribed  ipeciea^  and  would  propoao  the  oamo  far  it  of  O.  C*iV 

13.  Opuntia*  October  10^  1346;  abundant.  Tbree  feat  lugbj  witb  spreading  branch 
dte  same  in  circumference.       * 

I  nan  sea  no  dilferenoa  between  ibis  figure  and  a  pUnI  wbieb  I  baf e  received  fron  S 
Paikidj  by  Br.  Wit^lixeons,  and  which  I  bava  deaorlbad  in  Us  report  moder  tbe  nama  at  i 

Kos*  13 — 15  are  no  Caeti^  In  13,  I  reco^iza  the  KahtrHnui  xKccarini ^  a  sbmb  comai 
in  the  cbaparnla  of  northern  Heicicoj  which  has  been  collected  in  Bower  about  Parra*  id 
8altiBo|  by  Drs.  Wislizenus  and  Greg^.  The  fruit  is  unknown  eo  far^  the  apemsiei]  fig^ 
isj  bowovar,  in  frnitj  the  beny  (T)  is  globo£aj  {-^1  line  in  diameter,  crowned  witb  tba  ri^ 
ment  of  the  styta.  It  wai  collected  October  23d,  1846|  and  ia  deseribed  as  a  thmb  3  ^ 
high  J  with  loWi  spread  ing  bouglu. 

14.  Collected  November  15,  I846p  4reethigb|  rare. 

Isf  perhapi}  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  but  the  entire  absence  of  ftower  or  &at 
makes  it  impo^siblt.^  to  decEdL^  Bran<?bes  simtlarp  straight,  leaOess,  ending  in  robust  ^ 
■pinei;  but  muob  elongated  and  ^tib^erect^  not  horizontal,  as  in  No.  13, 

15.  Is  entirely  unknown  to  me.  Perhaps  it  h  an  amaTyUidactQUt  plant;  tbe  fruit  ii  i>^ 
to  be  5  ifichea  lo^ig, 

A  giganti<^  cactus  was  observed  along  the  Gila  river,  about  the  middle  pari  of  it&  con^ 
&t  an  elevaiion  of  from  2  000  to  4,000  feetj  it  is  frequenily  mentione^l  in  the  reporl  from^ 
lit  to  tbe  dtb  of  Novt?n)ber,  and  figured  on  several  plates  ^  (p.  72  tO  79.)  It  mo^t  |)roh^ 
U  a  trae  Cfrtuf.  I  judge  so  from  the  seed ,  which  fartunatdy  bos  been  preserved.  Tbn* 
obdvate^  vbllqu^ly  truncate  at  baae|blacW|  smooth^  shining,  £mall,  (only  about  0.7  llacs  hni) 
bryo  it  bockodi  ibe  cot^Vedon«  toUaGeo%i,Vuitv«a:^*;uVt^B«  ^ijast*^^    ^l^l,.^  t  coQini 
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it  the  cotyledons  of  the  teeds  of  the  genos  PUoetreiu  are  thick  sod  globose  and 
y  the  plant  in  qaestion  cannot  belong  to  that  genus,  which  comprises  the  moat  gigan- 
le  Cactus  tribe. 

arge  Ceretu^  C.  PiruvianiUj  is  vastly  different  from  our  plant,  which  I  would  pro- 
name  Cereu8  Giganteui,  Unfortunately,  I  can  say  but  little  about  the  character  of 
sies.  The  stem  is  tall,  25  to  60  feet  high,  and  2  to  6  feet  in  circumferance,  erect, 
or  with  a  few  erect  branches;  ribs  about  20,  oblique  or  spiral,  (7)  no  spines,  (?)  (Em- 
tes;  probably  only  below  without  spines,)  fruit  produced  toward  the  top  of  the  stem 
ihes.  (None  of  the  fruit  was  procured,  being  too  late  in  the  season;  but  the  mnTifii 
id  from  it  by  the  Indians  was  procured  in  abundance  at  the  Pimos  village.) 
Ailed  Pitahaya  by  the  Californians,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  general  name  applied  in 
and  South  America  to  all  the  large  columnar  Cacti  which  bear  an  edible  fruit; 
iy  to  Cereua  variabUUf  which  is  common  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  is  widely  distinct 
r  California  giant. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

O.  ENOELMANN. 
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